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Tlle^ace 


S AYYID AHMAD KHAN was born at a time when 
the Muslim society of the Indian sub-continent 
was fast moving towards disintegration. The 
tragic events of 1857 seemed to seal its fate for 
ever. It was through his efforts alone that this catas¬ 
trophe was averted. The story of the post-1857 
struggle of the Muslims for regaining their position of 
vantage in all spheres of life—religious, political, 
educational, intellectual and cultural—revolves round 
the life of this one man. He was a giant among pig¬ 
mies. He stood on a height the loftiness of which was 
sufficient to produce giddiness among his contempo¬ 
raries. He combined in himself the dash and vitality of 
a great dynamic leader, the wisdom and sagacity of a 
great sage, the noble indifference towards self-interest 
and sympathetic altruism of a great mystic. He appear¬ 
ed at a time when the destiny of the Muslim nation 
was hanging in the balance, and, by the weight of his 
determined efforts, tilted it to their advantage. 
He noticed that his co-religionists were caught in a 
whirlpool of untoward circumstances and by the mag¬ 
netism of his personality pulled them out of it success¬ 
fully. They were at the critical crossroads of history 
and by his foresight he guided them along a path 
that brought them to the realisation of their cherished 




aim of gaining political independence. Pakistan 
is in reality the direct result of the whole scheme 
of things as envisaged by this great man who repre¬ 
sented in his person the ideology and aspirations of 
the whole Muslim nation of this sub-continent. 

His pioneering work met with great opposition at 
first but slowly and steadily it gained entrance into 
the innermost recesses of the hearts of most of his 
contemporaries. All outstanding men of his day sur¬ 
rendered to his captivating personality and soon rallied 
round his new ideology. Even his opponents were 
forced to meet him on the new ground which he had 
farrowed with his burning enthusiasm. They had to 
adopt the same rational and progressive attitude 
towards life in order to pull him down from the high 
pedestal. He got unsolicited the magic gold-touch of 
Midas which transmuted base metals into valuable 
assets for the nation ; he set new patterns of thought 
and behaviour which are being followed even now. 
The light of the New Learning kindled by him is still 
burning bright though it remains unacknowledged and 
unowned. 

In the religious sphere the Muslims learned to 
view their problems in a broader and deeper context 
and were brought out of the old grooves. The human¬ 
istic and liberal attitude which he adopted in his Com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an was followed up by almost all 
those who entered this field after him. People claiming 
to belong to different sectarian groups and viewpoints 
still go back to this masterpiece for inspiration, light 
and guidance. The seed sown by this great genius 
can be seen flowering in the Commentary of Abu’l 
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Kalam Azad who with all his erudition and learning 
could not but accept his lead. His conception of 
Islam as the most universal and humanistic creed 
as based on the doctrine of Tauhid and Unity of Man¬ 
kind was only a development of Sayyid Ahmad's 
great contribution in the field. Iqbal, in spite of his 
deeper philosophical insight and wider knowledge and 
experience of the West, could not equally go much 
beyond him in many respects. Iqbal's interpretation of 
the Quranic story of Adam, his view of the scope and 
extent of Ijtihad, the nature of rewards and punish¬ 
ment, paradise and hell in life after death, among 
others, are all based on Sayyid Ahmad’s works. 

Unfortunately it was this aspect of his creative 
genius which, due to the success of the reactionary 
conservative ‘ulama, was totally ignored and neglected. 
His attempt at reinterpretation of our religious thought 
and his critical appraisal of our cultural heritage, in 
spite of its shortcomings, still retains its value. This 
book is an attempt to bring into clear relief the posi¬ 
tive contribution of Sayyid Ahmad I^an in this sphere. 

In this study I have greatly benefited from the 
special issue of The Aligarh Magazine (devoted to the 
life and works of Sayyid Ahmad Khan) and particularly 
from the article by Professor Umar-ud-din which 
inspired me to undertake this work in spite of my 
shortcomings. 

I must express my gratitude to Mr. Muhammad 
Ashraf Darr who helped me in diverse ways towards 
improving the form and the content of the book. 


B. A. Dar 
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S AYYID AHMAD was born on October 17, 1817, 
at Delhi. His grandfather, Sayyid Hadi, was 
attached to the Moghal Court and left a collection of 
Persian poems. Mir Muttaqi, the father of Sayyid 
Ahmad, was a man of different temperament. He 
decided to give up all official connection with the 
Court, though he continued visiting the Fort on account 
of his personal relations with Akbar II. He was expert 
in swimming and arrow-shooting—the games which 
were the favourite pastimes of the gentry of those 
days. He was the follower of Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, the 
great mystic of Delhi who represented the new type of 
mysticism initiated by Shaykh A^imad of Sirhind. It 
was perhaps due to this attachment that Sayyid 
Ahmad's father did not like the political life of the 
Court where mean intrigues were the order of the day. 
With the ascension of Bahadur Shah, his visits to the 
Fort almost came to an end though he continued to 
receive his pension. He died in 1838. 

Sayyid Alimad’s maternal grandfather, Khwaja 
Farid-ud-din, belonged to a very eminent (Kashmiri) 
family of Delhi. He was a great scholar of Mathematics, 
Astrology and Music and had composed several treatises 
on these subjects. He was appointed Superintendent 
of the Calcutta Madrasah in 1791. In 1803 he accom- 
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panied the embassy sent to Iran by Lord Wellesley as 
an attach6 but on the way the ambassador fell ill and 
returned to Calcutta. As a consequence, Khwaja 
Farid-ud-din had to tackle the whole job which he did 
to the entire satisfaction of the Government of India. 
On his return to Calcutta he was appointed Political 
Officer at the Court of Ava (Burma). In 1815 he 
became Prime Minister of Akbar II. He rendered very 
valuable service in managing the affairs of the Court 
but was forced to leave on account of political intrigues. 
He was then invited by Ranjit Singh to Lahore but, at 
the advice of Sayyid Ahmad’s mother, he refused the 
offer. He died in 1828. Sayyid Ahmad’s mother 
inherited all the sagacity and wisdom of her father. 
As Mir Muttaqi was a sort of a recluse, the education 
of Sayyid Ahmad was solely the responsibility of his 
mother who did all she could to bring him up in the 
best possible way. It would be a fair inference to draw 
that the great versatility which Sayyid Ahmad showed 
in his life was inherited from his maternal side through 
his mother.* The atmosphere in which he grew up 
was religious to the very core. His father, as we have 
seen, was a disciple of a great mystic while his mother 
was devoted to Shah 'Abdul ‘Aziz and his family, 
Mcmy stories are related which speak of the intense 
humanitarian and religious temperament of his mother. 
It was her practical life and constant advice which 
impressed upon Sa3;yid Ahmad the values of broad¬ 
mindedness, tolerance, regard for elders and sympathy 
for fellow-beings. 


1 . Hayat-i-Javid (Delhi 1939 )* Part II, p. 3 . 
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As a child he was physically stronger than most 
of the children of his age with whom be used to play. 
Otherwise he was quite an ordinary type of boy about 
whom nothing exceptional could be noted. His child¬ 
hood was free from any kinds of psychological repres¬ 
sion ; he was afforded full chance to play whatever he 
liked provided the game was played openly. He was 
clever and naughty like most healthy children. Swim¬ 
ming and archery were then the usual pastimes of the 
gentry and his father was fond of both. Sayyid Ahmad 
took part in these games along with his brother and 
father and attained sufficient proficiency in them. He 
also visited the Red Fort during the reign of Akbar II 
where he saw the great Hindu reformer Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy whom the King had invited from Calcutta 
and whom he intended to send to England to plead 
before the East India Company for increase in his 
pension. Sayyid Ahmad was then only eight or nine 
years old. 

His education was on the old classical lines. After 
the Qur’an, he started his Persian and Arabic studies 
but he did not go through all the routine. He did not 
make any remarkable progress and left them unfinish¬ 
ed. Then he devoted his attention to Mathematics 
and Astronomy which were the favourite subjects of his 
maternal uncle but even here he did not show any 
particular taste or bent of mind. It seems that this 
study gave him thoroughness and exactness which are 
the main characteristics of his later writings. For some 
time he studied Medicine from a famous physician and 
helped him in his practice for a few months. This was 
all that he learned till the age of eighteen or nineteen. 
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After this he retained the habit of reading and parti¬ 
cipated in the literary and poetic meetings that were 
then quite common in Delhi. In his youth he fre¬ 
quented the convivial parties held in the houses of the 
rich where singing and dancing were the common 
features, and invariably took part in all the festivals. 
He fell a prey to most of the vices that are found in all 
degenerate societies. Mr. Andrews has given us a vivid 
description of the life of those days ; “ Festivals were 
common, and they were kept with great pomp and 
ceremonial. Processions through the city were almost 
daily occurrences during the marriage season, and 
immense sums of money were spent in wedding festivi¬ 
ties and decorations. The daily intercourse and 
mtermingling of the citizens in the streets were full of 
colour, variety and charm. 


The death of his father in 1838 brought about a 
change in his carefree life. He was forced by circum- 
st^^ to seek employment, as the income from the 
Red Fort was most negligible. With the help of one of 
his relations he was able to get employment under the 
East India Company in the Court of Justice at Delhi, 
^d m due course was appointed Sadr-i-Amin (Sub- 
Judge) in different towns. ' 


At the age of twenty-nine (in 1846) he thought of 
renewing the little religious knowledge that he had 
acquiredhalf-heartedlymearly age. He studiedstand- 
ard works and Arabic literature, 

traditions and the Qur'an from some well-known divines! 


I. C.F. Andrews. Z<AWUak oJD,thi (1929). p. 3. 
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It was during this period that he wrote some tracts, 
which deal with various sectarian controversies that 
were commonly discussed in religious circles in his days. 
The first is the biography of the Holy Prophet. It 
was claimed to be based on trustworthy traditions and 
written to serve as a handbook for maulud recitations. 
The other was the Urdu translation of Chapters lo and 
12 of Tuhfa Itkna ‘Ashriyya, a pamphlet dealing with 
the Sunnl-Shl'a controversy. Another was written (1848) 
to prove the old Ptolemaic theory that the earth was 
stationary. He also wrote two tracts which seem to 
have been written under the influence of the puritanical 
reformer, Shah Isma'il.^ The first, Kalimat al-Haq 
(1849), was written to denounce the prevalent abuses 
among the mystics with particular reference to the 
relation between pir and murid and the method of 
initiation. The second, published in 1850, was the 
defence of Sunnat and denunciation of bid'a. 

The most important non-religious work of Sayyid 
Ahmad during this period was the compilation of 
Athar al-Sanadid which took about one year and a 
half to complete. It was first printed in 1847 and 
contained four chapters. His treatment of the subject 
—the history of the people and monuments of Delhi— 
was sciraitific and modem and showed, unlike his 
religious writings of this period, that the author was 
endowed with originality of thought and was capable 
of critical research. The fourth chapter was devoted 
to the life of hundreds of great men of Delhi in all 
walks of life who were either living or had died only a 


I. Hayat^ujUvtd, Part I, p. 51. 
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few years before. A perusal of this chapter, remarks 
Hall, brings into relief the tragic change that came 
over the historical city which fifty or sixty years 
before was adorned with luindreds of renowned mys¬ 
tics, scholars, intellectuals and artists.* Even 
during the life of Sayyid Ahmad, Delhi was the centre 
of great cultural and intellectual activities and for a 
long time he tried to stick to the place even at the 
cost of his promotion. Commenting on this Hall says, 
“In those days Delhi was the rendezvous of all kinds 
of intellectuals and there was sufficient life-blood in 
the Muslim society of those days.”* 

The second edition was issued in 1854, only three 
years before the tragic Revolt, when the political 
activities of the Muslims against the British were 
at their height. Sayyid Ahmad, therefore, thought it 
fit to delete the whole of this chapter. The book was 
translated into French by the famous Orientalist, 
M. Garcin de Tassy in 1861, and, in 1864, Sayyid 
Ahmad was made an honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London. 

Another important work of this period was the 
editing of A’in-i~Akbari, done at the instance of a 
publisher of Delhi. Here again Sa3ryid Ahmad dis¬ 
played great critical acumen and scholarly taste 
which is strangely absent from his religious writings 
of this period. The famous Urdu poet Ghalib in 
reviewing this book remarked that it would have 
been much better for Sayyid Ahmad to devote his 


1. Hayat-i-Javid, Part I, p. 49. 

2. Ibid., p. 51, 
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time and energy to the study of English institutions 
than to waste them in diverting the attention of the 
people to the old obsolete stories. Mr. Baljon expresses 
similar views. He thinks that Sayyid Ahmad during 
this period ‘ ‘committed the same fault as the Muslims 
did in general in seeking to escape reality by having 
recourse to dreams of the golden age when Islamic 
civilization flourished in India.”* But, as we hope to 
show later on,* Muslims of Northern India in pre- 
Revolt days w^ere not only much advanced in the 
intellectual sphere but were fully conscious of the 
danger that threatened their political and social life. 
They were engaged in a life-and-death struggle for 
gaining political supremacy in India and, therefore, 
cannot legitimately be accused of escaping reality. 
The degeneration that came over Muslim society was 
the result of severe persecution that they had to 
undergo later at the hands of the British. 

In a lecture (1889), Sayyid Ahmad gave his im¬ 
pression of the period of Revolt. “It is a heart-rending 
story to recall,” he said, “how Muslim nobility and 
general masses suffered and died at the hands of the 
persecutors (both English and the native). When Mr. 
Shakespeare desired to give me a jagir (which belonged 
to a Muslim noble family) ... I refused to take it 
and said that I no longer wished to remain in India. I 
thought then that our people would never prosper and 
get honour again. I could not bear the deplorable 
omdition of my nation. For some days I remained in 

X. The Reforms and Religious Ideas of Sir Sayyid Ahmad (Leiden 

*949). p. 3. 

a. Chapters 3 and 4. 
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this state of uncertainty and misery. Believe me. 
this sorrow made me old and turned my hair gray, 
men I reached Moradabad (in the course of service) 
which had witnessed a great massacre of the Mu^slim 
nobility, my grief increased all the more. But then 1 
thought that it would be very cowardly on my part to 
leave my people in this state of utter ruin and save 
myself in some place of security. No ! I should 
suffer along with them and make it my duty to help 
them in this difficulty. I gave up the idea of hijrat 
and chose to work for my people.”^ It was during 
this period that he wrote The Causes of Indian Revolt 
(1859) and The Loyal Mohammadans of India 
(1860-61). 

Another danger which Sayyid Ahmad noticed was 
the work of the Christian missionaries among the 
Muslims. He knew that they enjoyed official patronage 
and, therefore, he did not mince matters. InThe Causes 
of Indian Revolt he had pointed out to the authorities 
the inadvisability of this step and appended to it the 
copy of a circular letter by Rev. E. Edmund which he 
had sent to all the government employees and in 
which he had asked them to embrace Christianity. 
He was fully aware of the mean tactics adopted by 
the missionaries during the period of famine and was 
determined to put a check to this growing menace. 
But his approach was more scientific and objective. 
He did not want to confuse the issues. His purpose 
was to attack the Christian missionaries and not 
Christianity as a whole. To achieve this end, he wrote 


X. Hayat-%»J'^Vid, Part I, p. 70. 
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a Commentary of the Bible. No Muslim had ever 
attempted it but the situation demanded and he 
did his job as well as he could. 

J. M. Arnold has published a letter of Sayyid 
Ahmad in his work The Qur’an and the Bible (1866). 
“It is true,” he says, “that no Muslim has ever 
attempted to write a commentary of the Bible. I 
caimot fully understand the reason why no attention 
was given to it but so far as the Indian Muslims of 
today are concerned, they look upon the holy books of 
the Christians as worthless, being full of false stories. 
This belief of theirs has been further strengthened by 
the short-sighted policy and imreasonableness of the 
Christian missionaries here in India. Nothing but ill- 
will, enmity, opposition and prejudice has been the 
result of their ill-advised campaigns. In such circum¬ 
stances you can well imagine the position of one who 
starts writing a commentary of the Bible looking upon 
it as a revealed book. Both Muslims and Christians 
hurled all kinds of abuse on me. But very soon after 
its publication, some sections among Muslims came 
round to my opinion .... I know that Christians 
cannot look upon my efforts with favour ; for although 
I look upon the Bible as a revealed Book, I regard 
Trinitarianism as wrong; according to me, the Bible 
does not support it at all. I am sure that Islam is 
the true religion and find support for it in the Bible 
and naturally Christians cannot be happy with me. .. 
Yet I wish that the Muslims and Christians should 
live in peace and goodwill ; for, according to the 
Qur’an, if there can be any people friendly to Muslims, 
it can be Christians.” After quoting this letter of 
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Sayyid Ahmad, Mr. Arnold remarks, “If such a work 
(proving the Bible to be a revealed book) is done by a 
Muslim, then it would not be difficult for Christians 
to prove that if the Bible is correct, then the Qur’an 
must be wrong.’’ Hall thinks that the right con¬ 
clusion that can be drawn from Sayyid Ahmad’s 
position would be: “If the Qur’an and the Bible are 
both revealed books and true, and contain identical 
doctrines, then it would not be difficult for the 
Muslims to prove that if the Bible is correct, then 
Christianity as it is current today is wrong and against 
the Bible.’’1 

In order to rehabilitate the position of the 
Muslims, Sayyid Ahmad tried by all possible meeins to 
acquaint them with the New Learning of the West. 
For this purpose he set up a Scientific Society (1864) 
first at Ghazipur and then at Aligarh. Its mission was 
to translate English books into Urdu so that even 
those who were not in favour of English education 
might be able to acquaint themselves with the trend 
of new thought in the West. In 1866 a bi-weekly 
newspaper “Aligarh Institute” was started which 
propagated the mission of the Scientific Society. 
Secondly, he thought that the estrangement and ill- 
will that had inevitably developed between the 
Muslims and the English must be removed as early as 
possible. For this purpose he wrote a pamphlet in 
1868 in which he tried to prove that there was no 
religious prohibition for a Muslim to eat with a 
Christian. According to him, this unjustified prejudice 


X, Hayat 4 ^JUvld, Part II, pp. xoo-iox. 
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of the Muslims stood in the way of their social inter¬ 
course which would naturally help in removing the 
long-standing misunderstanding and hatred. It was 
partly for this purpose that he decided to undertake 
the journey to England. He wanted to see with his own 
eyes the secret of power of the British in their 
tiny island and then to help his countrymen follow in 
their footsteps. He set out on April i, 1869. He was 
much impressed, above all other things, by the 
principles of self-help displayed by all people. He 
remarked that in England almost everybody tried 
to do something for the common welfare, while in 
India people looked to the Government for the satis¬ 
faction of even their tiny needs. He visited the 
Cambridge University in particular in order to under¬ 
stand and study the pattern of educational system 
current there. He was forced to admit that the 
people of India were really far behind those of Europe 
in all matters. Not only were they educationally 
and technically advanced but even in moral, social 
and religious matters they were imequalled. It 
was here that Sayyid Ahmad wrote a reply to William 
Muir’s Life of Mahomet and published it in English. 
The reply proved so effective that William Muir on 
reading it remarked, “I did not object to the Islam of 
Sayyid Ahmad but to the Islam of the common 
people.” It was, in reality, an admission of failure on 
his part in view of Sayyid Ahmad’s defence. It was 
again due to his efforts that Apology for Mohammad 
and the Qur’an, a book written by an Englishman in 
defence of Islam, was published at his personal cost, 
because no publisher was willing to imdertake the 
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financial responsibility.^ 

A few months after his return to India, he started 
the famous periodical Tahdhib al-A^laq in December 
1870 which set a new pattern of independent and 
critical thinking in social, moral and religious spheres. 
In the first issue he set forth in detail the purpose for 
which it was being published. “The aim of this 
periodical is that the Muslims of India should be per¬ 
suaded to adopt the best kind of civilisation so that 
the contempt with which the civilised people look 
upon the Muslims should be removed and they may 
join the comity of civilised people. ... It is true 
that religion plays a great part in making a people 
civilised. There are no doubt some religions which 
stand in the way of progress. It is our aim to judge 
where Islam stands in this regard.” He then quotes a 
Christian writer who, after visiting Turkey, had said 
that Turks would not be able to progress and advance 
unless they left Islam—a religion which, according to 
him, is incompatible with modernism and progress. 
Then he refers to a Turkish scholar who, after a 
thorough analysis of the situation, came to the con¬ 
clusion that “Islam is no doubt the true religion of 
humanity, civilisation and progress. But unfortu¬ 
nately we Muslims still stick to certain ideas and 
customs which were useful in the past but which are 
most harmful today and which we must leave, if we 
want to march abreast of time.” It is now for the 
Muslims, remarks Sayyid Ahmad, to prove by their 
conduct which of the two views is correct. He agrees 


1. Hay}U.i.jmd. Part II, p. *68. 
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with the Turkish scholar that “we Muslims have 
adopted many old stories of the Jews, ideas and 
doctrines of Roman Catholics, an old Christian sect 
which existed for a long time in Arabia, and numerous 
rites and customs of the Hindus. Besides these, there 
are several queer notions which we have invented our¬ 
selves and then wrongly ascribed to Islam. It is due 
to all these causes that the Muslims have been reduced 
today to such an abyss of decline. It is for this 
reason that the non-Muslims are compelled to ridicule 
Islam, looking upon it as a collection of absurd ideas 
and practices which in reality form no part of pure 
Islam but are the result of our misinterpretation of this 
true religion. It would be the task of this periodical 
to spot all these wrong ideas and practices and to 
review critically and impartially what is good and 
bad in our social, moral and religious practices and to 
eliminate the bad and strengthen the good.”* In a 
later article he further elucidated the purpose which 
he had in view. He wanted to place before the people 
the particular aspects of their moral, social and 
religious life which needed reform. He enumerates 
the following as of primary importance : 

1. Independent thinking. According to him, the 
theological doctrine of taqlid had been one of 
the most important factors responsible for 
social degeneration. 

2. Rejection of all those religious beliefs and 
practices which form no part of Islam. 

3. Assessment of some religious problems which 


X. Tahdkib al-AkhOq, Vol. II, pp. 4.6. 
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are true in themselves but are not expounded 
in rational terms. 

4. Critical review of some religious problems 
which had been wrongly interpreted in the 
past. 

In the social and moral sphere, his scheme was no 
less comprehensive. He wrote articles against pre¬ 
judice, reactionism and asceticism ; he upheld free¬ 
dom of thought, self-help, education of both sexes, 
spmpathy and liberalism. In short, no sphere of life 
of individual and society was there which Sayyid 
Ahmad did not subject to a scrutiny of his critical 
judgment. His was an ideal of total and complete 
reform of Muslim society which he wanted to achieve 
through this periodical. Unfortunately, it could not 
continue beyond a limited number of years but there 
is no doubt that it succeeded in focusing the atten¬ 
tion of the Muslims on the multifarious problems of 
their social and religious life which had arisen as a 
result of their contact with the anti-religious impli¬ 
cations of Western science, the new propaganda tech¬ 
nique of the Christian missionaries and the gradually 
emerging aggressive nationalism of the Hindus. 

In 1871 Sayyid Ahmad wrote a reply to Dr. 
Hunter’s Our Indian Musalmans. The author had 
tried to prove that the Muslims were obliged religious¬ 
ly to rise in revolt against the Christian rulers. 
Sayyid A^mad had tried his best since 1857 to remove 
all kinds of misimderstanding from the mind of the 
British against the Muslims and so he felt it his duty 
to defend the Muslims against this charge. His 
review was universally acclaimed and the majority of 
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the Anglo-Indian Press of the day agreed with his 
point of view. 

The greater part of his life after his return from 
England was spent in organising and establishing the 
Aligarh College on which, according to him, depended 
the future of the Muslim community. But he was 
acutely aware of the dangers inherent in the spread 
of English education. In one of his lectures he 
declared that he had never met a man who had got 
Western Education and who did not entertain doubts 
about the different problems of religion. In view of 
this danger, he felt it his moral duty to defend the 
religion of Islam against all such doubts and misgiv¬ 
ings. He started writing commentry of the different 
chapters of the Qur’an in Tahdhib al-A^laq but later 
on whenever he could get leisure from his all-absorb¬ 
ing activities connected with the affairs of the college, 
he began to devote greater attention to writing a 
systematic commentary. He could not write more 
than six or seven volumes which cover about two- 
third of the Qur’an. It evoked great opposition from 
the orthodox ‘ulama but it cannot be denied that the 
purpose for which Sayyid Ahmad took his pen was 
more than fulfilled. In spite of all the drawbacks, it 
checked the growth of irreligiousness that must have 
overtaken the new generation of Muslims which was 
being gradually brought in increasing numbers in 
contact with the materialistic trend of Western 
culture. Hall records the cases of several people who 
were inspired by reading this valuable work and were 
convinced of the truth of Islam.* 


1. HayUt‘i-jnv%dt Part II, pp. 320-33X and footnote, p. 320, 
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The contribution of Sayyid Ahmad to the develop¬ 
ment of religious thought of Islam can be evaluated 
only in the context of the situation that obtained in 
India of those days. There were three different factors 
that were collectively working against the Muslims. 
The first was the presence of the Christian missions 
which were fully supported by the British authorities. 
Their newspapers, their preachers and their literature 
were all busy in attacking Islam and its founder. In 
the whole history of Islam, it was the first occasion 
whai the Muslims had been reduced to the status of a 
subject people and as such had to face and stand 
against the attacks of Christian critics who now had 
the advantage of belonging to the ruling party. 
Losing the political power and the prestige that 
naturally follows from it, it needed great courage and 
conviction to defend Islam and the Muslims against 
these attacks. The second was the aggressive trend 
of Hindu nationalism. Taking advantage of the anti- 
Muslim policy of the English rulers, the Hindus had 
been able to gain upper hand in almost all spheres of 
life. In order to reap a full harvest out of this 
situation, they were gradually beginning to assert 
themselves not only against the Muslims but also 
against the British. It was in this context that 
Sa37yid Ahmad was forced to raise his voice against 
the so-called national demands of the Hindus through 
the Indian National Congress. The third factor was 
the psychological demoralisation that had set in 
among the Muslims as a result of the failure of their 
movements for political liberation of the country and 
social reformation. I have, therefore, devoted the 
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first three chapters of the book to a brief study of 
these factors as they affected the political and social 
life of the Muslims. The rest of the book deals with 
the different aspects of Sayyid Ahmad’s religious 
thought. 



Chapter 1 

GAAUUailUy. Ui S^ndia 


F or a long time the East India Company did not like 
to embroil itself in any sort of religious propaganda 
in view of its paramount interest in trade and com¬ 
merce and therfore tried to discourage any missionary 
activities among the public and especially in the army. 
It is related that a Baptist missionary was expelled 
from India by the authorities on account of his preach¬ 
ing at the Mela at Hardwar. In 1830 a Government 
Chaplain at Allahabad was about to baptise some 
soldiers when an order was issued forbidding the mis¬ 
sionaries to speak to the sepoys about religion under any 
circumstances whatsoever. The Company during this 
period devoted its attention to the development of local 
literature, for which purpose Fort William College near 
Calcutta was founded in 1801. William Carey, a 
missionary, who had translated the New Testament in¬ 
to Bengali, was appointed professor of Bengali, Sanskrit 
and Marathi. During the thirty years of its existence, 
the College did much useful work in spreading Urdu 
literature. Proselytising activities of the missionaries, 
therefore, remained for a long time confined to Seram- 
pore, a town situated three miles to the north of Calcutta, 
which was then under the Dutch rule. Here a printing 
press—the first in India—was established and several 
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papers were issued with the object of propagating 
principles of Christianity and for "the exposure of 
heathen outrages, and in the fight against the evil 
practices of heathendom.” Within six yea.rs of their 
efforts, "96 adults were baptised, amongst them being 
six Brahmins and nine Muslims.”^ 

In 1813 the Charter of the East India Company 
was to be renewed. Twenty years earlier (1793) 
representatives of Christian Missions had tried 
unsuccessfully to include in the revised Charter some 
clauses whereby the Company might be compelled by 
law to patronise their activities in India by importing 
"schoolmasters, missionaries, or otherwise,” for the 
"religious and the moral improvement of the Indians.” 
But in 1813 the situation had changed a little in their 
favour. The fight for the abolition of slavery in the 
British Dominions which had been going on for nineteen 
years had ended successfully in 1807, and this factor 
contributed for a while to the revival of religious spirit. 
The result was that when the Charter of the East India 
Company was renewed full facilities were given to the 
Christian missionaries for the purpose of the " moral 
improvement” of the heathens of India. In another 
clause, a provision for a lakh of rupees was made 
for the purpose of improving Indian literature, support¬ 
ing Indian scholars and introducing Western know¬ 
ledge among the people. As this provision worked in 
actual practice, the bulk of this money flowed to 
enrich the coffers of the missionaries who took the first 
opportunity to open schools and orphanages in all 

I. J. Richter, A History of Missions in India (London 1908), trans¬ 
lated by S. H. Moore, pp. 131, 132,137-38. 
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parts of the growing British Empire. 

The missionaries started their work in Madras and 
Bengal where the English had first gained political 
control, but gradually it was extended to the other 
parts of the country. From 1813 to 1831, centres were 
opened in almost every important town of the U.P. and 
after 1819 (i.e. after the second Sikh War) they were 
extended to the Punjab and the Frontier Provinces. 
In this set-up the officials of the Company gave as 
much help as was possible. In the Punjab, for instance. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord Lawrence, Sir Robert 
Montgomery and several other Christian adminis¬ 
trators openly encouraged the Christian missionaries 
with monetary and moral support to start their work 
in the area.^ 

In the beginning most of the converts in the U.P. 
and the Punjab came naturally from the lower classes 
who availed themselves of this opportunity to better 
their social and economic status by accepting the 
faith of the rulers. But as their number increased, 
they became a permanent liability on the funds of the 
missions. Several attempts were made to make them 
earn their livelihood but their conversion had made it 
impossible for them to return to their normal profession 
amidst a peculation that now hated them for abandon¬ 
ing their ancestral faith. The missions met this 
challenge most ingeniously. To put the new converts 
on dole was as bad as to let them go back to their 
previous faith, for it would ruin the prestige of the new 
religion for ever among the masses. Confronted with 


I, Rev. R. Clark* The Fanj^tb and Sindh Missions (London 1885), 
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this dilemma the missionaries decided to approach, 
and carry the message of Christianity to, the higher 
strata of Indian society by a different method, for by 
no other means could they rehabilitate the position of 
the new converts among the people of the land. If they 
succeeded in capturing the imagination of some of the 
41 ite, it was thought, their future in the country would 
be safe. It was at this critical juncture in the history of 
Christianity in India that Alexander Duff (1830-1857) 
came forward with a bold and new policy that was to 
play a very important and decisive role in their work of 
conversion. In order to influence the upper classes, 
he decided to open schools and colleges for their children. 
He was confident that through this channel, Christian 
view of life and general knowledge about Christianity 
could be easily imparted, thus eventually bringing 
about a favourable atmosphere for later conversion. 
The question was how to make the mission schools and 
colleges popular among the intelligentsia. 

For a long time the Company had totally neglect¬ 
ed the educaticmal needs of the people and, as a result 
of political instability, the local schools both of Muslims 
and Hindus had deteriorated to a great degree. The 
first attempts made by the administration towards 
the end of the eighteenth century were directed towaa^ds 
helping or establishing new old-type religious schools. 
In 1781 a college for Muslims was started in Calcutta 
and a Sanskrit College for Hindus was set up in 
Benares in 1791. With the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, the classical literature of Sanskrit was in the 
process of discovery and increasing attention began to 
be given to this field by European scholars. Hindi 
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and Urdu were also becoming popular. The money 
set apart in the new Charter was devoted to the 
expansion and development of classical literature and 
modem languages. In the schools and colleges set up 
by the administration, emphasis was only on the 
classics and naturally the media of instruction were 
either Persian, Urdu or Hindi. These institutions could 
not meet the demand of the people who needed modern 
Western education. So Duff decided to cover the gap 
and, in spite of strong opposition from the missionaries 
as well as the public, he introduced English as the 
medium of instruction and the vehicle for the new 
civilisation and culture. The first school was founded 
in 1830 and proved a big success. Bible and Christian 
teaching was given a commanding place in the school 
programme. The effect of this new development in 
Christian propaganda was that, although “ Duff’s con¬ 
verts were counted rather by the score than by the 
hundred, they included men who made their mark on 
the Christian Church as leaders throughout North 
India. Asa result of this new technique of approach, 
about twenty-six families in Bengal were converted 
and they represented the cross-section of almost all the 
aristocratic families of Calcutta. In the highest 
circles, Christianity became the subject of the most 
interested discussion; and every family had had to face 
the conversion of its most able and gifted members; 
an excitement and a tremor swept through Hindu 
society such as had never been experienced before.* 

In order to support this Christian venture in the 

1. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIII, p. 739. 

2. J. Richter, op. cit., p. 184. 
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field of education, the administration, under the 
guidance of Duff, started the system of grants-in-aid. 
Whereas formerly, in spite of the benevolent decrees 
of a Bentinck or a Hardinge, the Government had been 
loth to grant financial aid to mission schools, missions 
now had the additional claim of a legal right. And as 
missionaries like Dr. Duff had had a distinct influence 
in the shaping of the famous (Educational) Despatch 
of 1852, it was perfectly clear that “ the main tendency 
of the new grant-in-aid system was to encourage 
the various missions to engage in the very congenial 
work of education to a larger extent than ever before.”* 
If Duff had succeeded in his efforts, Bible would have 
been definitely declared to be a text-book in every 
Government school but the administration did not 
like to go so far and merely stipulated that a copy 
of the Bible be placed in every school library, and 
that every teacher should have the right to read out of 
the regular school hours with any pupil who should 
express a desire for such instruction. 

Under the influence of the Christian missionaries 
the administration and the Christian oflftcers connect¬ 
ed with it were trying to procure as many favours for 
the newly converted Christians as possible. In 1832 
Lord Bentinck enacted a law for the province of Bengal 
which declared that in the eyes of British justice every 
subject, of whatsoever creed or caste, was equal, and 
that no one was to be deprived of his citizenship or his 
birthright should he decide to change his faith. It was 
a tacit support for the newly converted Christians who 


z. J. Richter, op. cit., pp. 182-83. 
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were being harassed and persecuted by their kith and 
kin for deserting their old faith. In 1845 this law 
was extended in jurisdiction as well as in application. 
There was to be no forfeiture of rights or property for 
renouncing any religion. 

Another sphere of activity presented itself before 
missionaries during the great famine of 1837-38 when 
thousands of people suffered by this scourge. The 
Government took up relief measures and the result 
was that Christians foimded orphanages in Benares and 
Agra to receive orphans who were later brought up as 
Christians. As a result of this activity, during 1838-40 
upwards of 5,000 Hindus and Muslims joined the new 
faith. This was indeed a serious situation. The people 
of India especially Muslims were in a state of political 
decay and social disintegration and therefore it was 
not possible for them to gauge the magnitude of 
this disaster. The Government machinery was fully 
geared to help the Christian missions and there was 
thus no way out of this impass6. The Charter of 1833 
had opened up the gates of India to missions from 
countries other than England and so within a very 
short period the whole country was invaded by the 
new missionary societies. After 1849 the Punjab and 
the Frontier lay open before them. The local ofi&cers 
in the Punjab openly professed to be Christians first 
and “ supported the work of the missumaries with a 
self-sacrifice and an energy of personal initiative such 
as have hardly beea equalled in the history of Indian 
missions. According to the first Census report in 


X. J. Ricbter, op. cit*. p. 194. 
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1851, there were 91,092 Indian Christians. 

After the Revolt of 1857 it was urged by the 
Christian missionaries in England that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should openly declare as one of its aims 
the propagation of Christianity in the country and that 
‘ ‘ the adoption of the Christian religion . . . will be an 
incalculable benefit to the natives of India."* It was 
argued that the open support of the Government 
officers in the Punjab to the cause of Christianity 
helped the province keep out of the turmoil and, 
secondly, the interests of the new converts to Chris¬ 
tianity were coincident with those of the Government 
and so they could be relied upon in any future 
emergency. When the British Government took over 
from the East India Company, it did not see it fit 
to accept this position, though the Proclamation of the 
Queen did refer to the fact that she believed in the 
truth of Christianity and henceforth India was to be 
governed by a Christian. 

During the famine of i860, the Christian mission¬ 
aries acted in a most inhuman way. Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan who was then at Moradabad was asked by John 
Strachy, the Collector, to look after the arrangement of 
the relief centres. Sayyid A^imad undertook this 
responsibility on the specific understanding that the 
destitute children would not be handed over to the 
missions. But after the transfer of John Strachy, the 
missionaries exerted a great pressure on his successor 
with the result that all the children had to be given 
over to the missionaries who baptised them in due 


I. J* Richter, op. cit«« p. 207. 
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course. This sad episode very much impressed Sayyid 
Ahmad and he realised that, without popular educa¬ 
tion and enlightenment, no improvement in the social 
and economic conditions of the Muslims could be 
achieved.' 

Soon the ramification of these missions increased 
with increasing support of the officials. A sarcastic 
remarK of an Indian that “ if there were many 
Christians like McLeod (Lt. Governor of the Punjab 
during 1864-69) there would be no more Hindus and 
Muslims,” reflects the true position of the officers 
in helping the missions in their work. It was during 
this period that Sir William Muir, Lt. Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces (the name by which 
U.P. was called then) wrote Life of Mahomet in four 
volumes in order, as a Christian missionary puts it, 
“ to help the missionaries in their spiritual struggle 
with Islam.”* All these officials used not only their 
influence but also wealth to further the missionary 
cause. Lord Ripon visited the Alexandra School at 
Amritsar in 1880. In reply to an address by the 
newly converted Christians, he said that he believed 
that ‘ ‘ no education can be complete and thorough if it 
does not combine religious and secular education ”* 
Sir Herbert Edwards, the Commissioner and Agent to 
the Governor-General in the Frontier, inaugurating a 
missionary society in 1853, emphasised that it was the 
duty of every Christian to assist the Missions. He 
said, “ I believe therefore firmly . . . that the reason 


1. Hayat-i-Jav\d, Part I, pp. 93-94. 

2. J. Richter, op. cit., pp. 209-10. 

3. Rev. Clark, op. cit., p. 67, 
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why India has been given to England is because 
England has made the greatest efforts to preserve the 
Christisn religion in its purest Apostolic lorm . . . Our 
mission, then, is to do for other nations what we have 
done for our own.” Replying to the objection of those 
who expressed anxiety for the security of the life of 
the missionaries, he said that " the civil government 
. . . will take upon itself the duty of protecting the 
Christian missionary who goes forth to preach the 
Gospel.”* And whenever there were converts, they 
were at once provided with monetary help of one sort 
or other and given high official position. The result 
was a phenomenal increase in the number of conver¬ 
sions. In 1851 the number stood at 91,092 ; in 1861 it 
was 138,731 (an increase of 51%); by 1871 it reached 
224,258 (an increase of 61%) ; in 1881 it stood at 
417,372 (an increase of 86 % and four and a half times as 
many as in 1851). 

During 1896-97, India once again suffered first 
from famine and then from plague and as usual the 
Christian missions reaped a rich harvest from these 
calamities. Similar were the attempts to win over 
poor students studying in various non-mission schools 
and colleges and providing them with free board and 
lodging as well as scholarships. Hostels began to appear 
in different parts of India for this purpose. 

Another development of the missionary activity 
was to open girls’ schools, and visits of missionary 
women to the houses of those who were willing to admit 
them to teach the essentials of Christianity to the 


1. Rev. Clark, op. cit., pp., 162*64. 
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womenfolk of India. It was first started in 1854 in 
Calcutta and then spread to other areas of Bengal and 
U. P. and soon a network of girls’ schools under the 
control of missions was spread over the whole country. 
The other offshoot of their activities was the opening 
of free dispensaries and hospitals for the people where 
religious instructions were given to the patients before 
actual treatment began. Before 1857 there were only 
seven fully equipped medical missions in the whole of 
India but after the failure of the revolt when political 
situation stabilised, the bulk of missionary efforts 
and money was devoted to the expansion of this field of 
activity; and along with male doctors, several lady 
doctors were assigned to this work. 



Chapter 2 

KttJ^hjmA Among^ the Hindus, 


C ontact with aggressive and virile propaganda by 
the missionaries everywhere in the country and 
particularly in Bengal led to an intellectual fermenta¬ 
tion. The conversion of several members of the topmost 
aristocratic families of Bengal to Christianity led 
Hindu intellectuals to find ways and means to meet 
this menace. The first attempt was made by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) who was influenced in his 
early days by Islam, to which "he owed his first in¬ 
spiration and impulse for reform.He fought 
against idolatry in every form and when the new 
temple of Brahmo Samaj was erected, the Deed con¬ 
tained specific stipulation that no image, statue or 
sculpture, painting, picture, portrait, etc., was to be 
placed therein at all. He wrote a book in Persian 
Tuhfatu’l Muahhiddin (Gift for the Monotheists). He 
studied the Qur’an and the Bible and was fond of 
Hafiz, the famous Persian mystic lyricist. In 1820 he 
published The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness. The book proved epoch-making. He was 
willing to accept the moral teaching of Christ whom 
he held out to be one of the greatest teachers of the 


I. M.C. Parekh, The Brahmo Samaj (Rajkot *9*4). pp. vtii. 4, x6. 
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world. But he could not reconcile himself to the 
doctrine of Trinity. He argued, with justification, 
that the Bible did not preach anything but pure 
Unity of the Godhead.* He accused the missionaries 
of distorting the true message of Christ in this respect. 
Shorn of such dogmatism, he was willing to be called 
a Christian and there is no doubt that in the early 
stages he was much inclined towards Christianity. But 
due to his denunciation of the divinity of Christ, the 
missionaries started a campaign of vilification and 
abuse against him. While this controversy was in full 
swing, Mohan Roy was able to convert a Christian 
missionary from Trinitarianism to Unitarianism. His 
name was Adams whom the missionaries sarcastically 
called the “second fallen Adam.”* It was a great 
personal triumph for him. This bitter controversy 
threw Ram Mohan Roy more and more back into 
Hinduism.* Thus gradually his scheme of reform 
came to be centred round the reform of Hindu religion. 
He introduced public congregational prayers hitherto 
unknown among the Hindus. He tried his best to em¬ 
phasise the purely Hindu character of his movement 
by professing his belief in the Vedas as the sacred and 
authoritative text. He translated some Upanishads 

X. For Sayyid Ahmad's similar attempt in his Commentary of the Bible, 
see chap. 5. 

2. J, Richter, op. cit., p. 369. 

3. A. Yusuf Ali, A Cultural History of India (Bombay 1940), p. 175. 

Unitarianism was making great progress both in England and America 

in those days. Unitarians had only recently been released from penal laws 
in England (1813) and were not relieved from civil disabilities till 1828. 
In America the great Unitarian leader, D. E. Channing, was defending his 
faith by means of pamphlets about the same time that Roy was fighting his 
battle in India.*' Ibid., p. 236. 
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and Vedanta Sutra into Bengali. His main purpose 
was to lead the Hindus back to the Vedanta which he 
called Hindu Theism. 

But with the death of Ram Mohan Roy the 
movement came into the hands of some radical ration¬ 
alists who could not keep it strictly within the pale of 
ancient Hinduism. Confronted with the bitter and 
unrelenting attack of Christian missionaries, Davindra 
Nath Tagore,* and some other prominent Brahmos 
decided, after careful consideration of all pros and 
cons, to steer clear of the Vedas. They declared that 
the Vedas were not infallible and did not represent the 
revealed truth at all. They were forced to discard 
the traditional beliefs in Monism of Vedanta, incarna¬ 
tion and transmigration of the soul. Davindra Nath 
was thoroughly convinced that it was not possible to 
cry a halt to the increasing proselytising activities of 
the Missions among the Hindus without a reform of 
one kind or another. But shorn of the traditional 
bases of faith in the Vedas and the Upanishads—which, 
as Davindra himself declared, inculcated polytheism 
or pantheism®—he had to resort to rationalism pure 
and simple to decide what to take and what to leave 
out of this ancient literature. Thus the "deistic 
pantheism” and Vedantism of Ram Mohan Roy gave 
place to what may be called natural religion in the 
hands of Davindra and Keshab Chandra Sen in the 


1. Davindra, like Roy, was much influenced by his study of Islam. 
He belonged to a family of Brahmins who were called Pir Ali Brahmins, 
for their contact with Muslims. See Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Vol. II. p. 817. 

2. M. C. Parekh, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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second period of Brahmo Samaj. If the Vedas and the 
Upanishads are not to be relied upon as the sources of 
religious knowledge, what is the source to draw upon ? 
The answer given was : Nature and intuition. It 
was an echo of the nineteenth-century free-thinking 
of the West and the needs of the moment demanded 
assimilation of these new ideas and moving along the 
current of the time. It was the same influence which 
made Dayananda identify his religion of the Vedas 
with Nature and Sayyid Ahmad declare that Islam 
is Nature and Nature is Islam. 

Davindra was personally a man of profound reli¬ 
gious convictions. He was a typical Hindu Sofl who 
was moved by a great passion for the realisation of 
God in Nature as well as self. He had seen God “face 
to face, had heard His voice of command, and had 
become His constant companion.’’* Like the ancient 
Rishis of India, he went to the Himalayas during the 
turmoil of 1857 to perfect himself bodily and spiritual¬ 
ly for the stupendous task of reform that lay ahead of 
him. While there the Upanishads and Hafiz were his 
two companions and he remained till the end of his life a 
true Hindu in spite of his disavowal of the infallibility 
of the Vedas. Writing about Keshab Chandra Sen, 
he once wrote in a letter, “In the love for our country 
we have felt the desire of wisdom in us to be satisfied 
by what our own Rishis have taught. But he (Sen), 
inspired with a love catholic and extraordinary, has 
prepared himself to bring about a reconciliation 
between the monotheists of Hindustan with those of 


I. M.C. Parekh, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Arabia and Palestine.”* 

Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-1884) was a man of 
versatile genius. Very early in his life he came under 
the influence of some missionary and was greatly 
impressed by the moral ideals of Christianity. With 
the help of some other young men who were equally 
moved by the needs of the time, he started a Sabha in 
Calcutta. They spent greater part of their days in the 
study of the Bible and works of some of the great 
English religious thinkers. As a result of this early 
experience, the main basis of reform initiated by him 
was to arrive at some sort of compromise with Chris¬ 
tianity in one form or other. In 1866 he delivered a 
lecture on “Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia,” in 
which he accepted Christ as a great apostle and a 
great Asian. Missionaries and others expected his 
conversion; but in reality it was nothing but an at¬ 
tempt to stem the tide of conversions to Christianity by 
incorporating into Hinduism whatever seemed to be 
good in Christiem morality. For a long time the 
Mandir of the Samaj witnessed their congregational 
prayers and hymns amidst readings from the sacred 
texts of other religions. His motive was to rise above 
the limitations of the Hindu system to a rational 
faith which should give complete social and intellectual 
freedom to its followers and this was not possible, 
according to him, within the purely orthodox Hinduism. 

In 1869 he delivered a lecture on “ The Future 
Church” in which he declared the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man as the basic creed of his 


I. M.C. Parekh, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
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New Faith. He spoke of this church as the one in 
which the prevailing religions of the land, Hinduism 
and Islam, would coalesce and form one religion under 
the guiding influence of Christianity.^ This tendency 
was most evident later on when in i88i the New 
Dispensation [Nawan Vidhana) was started wdth 
recitations from the scriptures of the Hindus, the 
Buddliists, the Christians and the Muslims. He 
claimed that his mission was to complete and harnio- 
niseall existing religions.* He once clarified the position 
of Brahmo Samaj in the following words : “ Our 
position is not that truths are to be found in all 
religions, but that all the established religions of the 
world are true.”* 

He started an organisation for training Hindu 
missionaries who were then sent to every part of the 
country carrying the message of Brahmo Samaj to 
the people—the message of new ideals and hopes which 
was to save them from abandoning their old faith. 
Hes tarted schools and colleges for men and women, 
industrial centres, orphanages, organised relief work 
during famine and epidemics so as to save people from 
falling into the hands of the missionaries. In spite 
of his occasional outbursts of excessive praise for 
Christ and Christianity, it was now clear to the mis¬ 
sionaries what the real motive of the Brahmo Samaj 
was. They saw in him a great stumbling-block in 
their way of proselytising and therefore availed them¬ 
selves of every opportunity of attacking his new faith. 

1. M.C. Parekh, op. cit., pp. 95*96. 

2. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, p. 820. 

3. Ibid., p. 160. 
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Sen was unwillingly forced to join in the controversy. 
The result was favourable for the new movement. 
Though the general Hindu public did not look at 
Sen’s New Faith with any favour, yet his entering 
the field against the Christian mission swon for him 
many adherents from the conservative group. The 
intensity of opposition from the Orthodox was lessened 
and heneforth the people “ began to tolerate it for its 
successful opposition to Christianity, if for nothing 
else.”^ This is a revealing incident, for it clearly 
proves that the main motive force of reform move¬ 
ments in the nineteenth-century India, whether 
Muslim or Hindu, was the defence of their religion 
against the onslaughts of Christian missionaries. In 
1879 Sen delivered a lecture, “India asks, who is 
Christ?” in which he acknowledged the great service 
rendered by the Christian missionaries in acquaint¬ 
ing the Hindus with the noble personality of 
Christ and his ethical idealism, which had “won 
thousands of Hindus in secret, who have not yet openly 
avowed themselves Christian.” But he added that 
Western Christianity was not a fit religion for the 
true genius of Hindus and that they “view with moral 
repugnance the form of foreign Christianity which is 
forcing its way into Hindu society and threatening to 
overturn it.”* The way of escape he found in the 
Vedanta, the acceptance of which, he claimed, could 
give to the Hindus what they can ever hope to get by 
conversion to Christianity without renouncing their 

X. M.C. Parekh, op. cit., p. 69. 

a. J. Richter, op. dt., pp. 372-73. 
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traditional life. 

In 1876 Keshab met one of the greatest Hindu 
mystics of modem India, Ramakrishna (1834-1886) 
and was immediately impressed by the towering per¬ 
sonality of this untutored saint. This contact must 
have strengthened Keshab in his fight against Chris¬ 
tianity, for Ramakrishna represented in his person the 
highest ideal of the ancient Hindu Rishis. He was 
not opposed to idolatry at all, for he had achieved the 
vision of the Lord through the devoted worship of the 
goddess Kali. He was a brilliant conversationalist 
and during the last seven years of his life, he met 
thousands of Hindus coming to visit him in his temple 
and convinced them of the inherent strength and 
vitality of their old faith. 

Very early in his career, Ramakrishna, in his 
insatiable search for truth, went to live with a 
Muslim saint, becoming temporarily a Muslim in 
dress, manner of life and religious practice. He then 
turned to Christianity and claimed to see Jesus in a 
vision. On the basis of such experiences, he concluded 
that all religions were true, as being various paths 
leading to the same goal. As a consequence of this 
doctrine, he forcefully brought home to his listeners 
that there was therefore no need of conversion. 
Ramakrishna’s universalistic theory of the truth of 
all the religions furnished a strong defence for Hindu- 
i.sm, because it implied that no Hindu should abandon 
his religion as a whole (as Christian converts had 
done) or in any of its individual doctrines (as e.g. 
Brahmo Samaj has done).^ 

I. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, p. 569. 
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His most brilliant disciple, Swami Vivekananda 
(1868-1902), was mainly responsible for propagating 
this universalistic outlook based on the Vedanta 
inside and outside India. He was a graduate of the 
Church of Scotland’s College in Calcutta and received 
religious instruction from one Dr. Hastie, a dis¬ 
tinguished Christian theologian. He stood for India in 
transition, old and new ideas commingling. He was 
a typical product of the English and Christian educa¬ 
tion.^ It was his gospel of universalism which did 
much more than Brahmo Samaj could ever hope to 
achieve by inspiring confidence among the Hindus 
about the vitality of their traditional Vedantic beliefs. 
The onslaughts of Christian missionaries now lost 
their dread and very soon this negative attitude of 
defence gave place to the positive and offensive 
attitude ‘ ‘ of the conquest of the whole world by the 
Hindu race,” as represented by this versatile Swami. 
“The time has come,” he said, “ for the propaganda 
of the faith . . . The Hinduism of the Rishis must 
become dynamic.”* He at one time admitted the 
inadequacy of the Hindu religious scriptures and 
ideas to meet the challenge of the West. He felt the 
necessity for a complete and thorough reorganisation 
of the great religious and philosophical thought of the 
Hindus, if it was to appeal to the modem educated 
man. He realised that there were contradictory 
concepts in the Upanishads even about most vital 
problems of religion and metaphysics, that there was 

1. Rev. John Morrison, New Ideas in India, pp. 48-49, 

2. Roxnain Rolland, The Life of Vivekananda (Almora 1931), p. 94, 
footnote 2. 
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a hopelessly intricate jungle of mythology and bewilder¬ 
ing Yogism which he strove hard to make palatable to 
the scientific temperament and rational outlook of the 
West. But after his return to India, the Swami left 
the idea of forsaking anything for this purpose ; he 
henceforth strove only “ to harmonise everything 
without renouncing anything.”* 

In order to make Christians feel that their 
Church organisation and their religion which revolves 
round it is inferior to Hinduism with all its lack of 
cohesive and definite doctrine, he strongly protested 
against what he called ” congregational ” religion 
which demands of its followers to come together for 
worship. The leaders of Brahmo Samaj had felt the 
lack of it and so had introduced it into their temples 
in order to take full advantage of its social and moral 
significance. But it remained foreign to the Hindu 
temperament, because Hinduism is primarily an affair 
of inner life. As subjective, there is bound to be 
differences in interpretation and hence the variety of 
religions professed by different people of the world. 
Vivekaneinda saw nothing harmful in this diversity of 
beliefs. "Let each have his individual method of 
thought in religion .... Each one of us is thinking in 
his own way, but this natural course has been ob¬ 
structed all the time and is still being obstructed.” 
He was certainly referring to the proselytising 
of the missionary. He added, ” I accept all 
religions that were in the past, and worship with 
them, I worship God with every one of them ... Is 


1. R. RoUand, op. cit,, p. 96* footnote. 
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God’s book finished or is it still a continuous revela¬ 
tion going on ? ... The Bible, the Vedas, the Qur’an 
and all the sacred books are but so many pages, and 
infinite number of pages remain yet to be unfolded 
. . But there was a gradual twist, a positive leap 
from this negative attitude towards the Unity of 
truth. In 1897 Ramakrishna’s Mission was set up 
“ for the establishment of fellowship among the 
followers of different religions, knowing them all to be 
only so many forms of one undying Eternal religion.”* 
What is this eternal religion ?—one may ask. 
It is none other than the Vedanta, according to Vive- 
kananda. The claims of the Vedanta to universal 
acceptance rest, according to him, on the fact that it 
is associated with no single founder, that "it is the 
one scripture the teaching of which is in entire 
harmony with the results which have been attained 
by the modern scientific investigations of the external 
nature.”* Thus slowly and steadily the Hindu 
thinkers and seers, in their campaign against the 
activities of the missionaries, passed from the negative 
stage, of first assimilating whatever appeared good in 
Christianity (as in Brahmo Samaj), then accepting 
their traditional faith in toto as one of the true reli¬ 
gions of the world (as represented by Ramakrishna) and, 
then, lastly passing to the third stage (as represented 
by Vivekananda) where all other religions began to 
be claimed to be offshoots of the one eternal religion 


1. R. Rolland, op., cit. p, 309. 

2. Ibid., p, 139. 

3. Encyclopaeiia of Rdigion and Ethics, Vol. VI, p. 708. 
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of Hindu Vedanta.* Thus the contradiction inherent 
in this apparently universalistic approach to religion 
soon became apparent, when Vivekananda accepted 
not the conversion of Hindus to Christianity which 
was his sole mission to fight against but the conver¬ 
sion of Christian disciples to Hinduism. If all 
religions are true, then there was no point in accepting 
conversion to Hinduism. Miss Margaret Nobel (well 
known by her Hindu name Sister Nivedita), a head¬ 
mistress of a school at London, was infatuated by his 
charming personality and at the age of 28 accepted him 
as her leader and guide. The Swami made her come 
to India to devote herself to the education of Hindu 
women, and to make herself a Hindu “to Hinduise 
her thought, her conceptions, her habits, and to forget 
even the memory of her past.”* 

Fully susceptible to the demands of his time, he 
subjected all religious truths to the standard of reason 
and was vehemently opposed to the claims of certain 
Christian religious thinkers that the essence of faith 
must be beyond the pale of reason.* He retorted 
strongly, “ Why religions should claim that they 
are not boimd to abide by the standpoint of reason no 
one knows , . . For it is better that mankind should 
become atheist by following reason than blindly 

X. At a Session of the Council of the Federation of International 
Fellowships at Sabarmati in 1921, Gandhi announced his attitude towards 
this problena as follows; (o) All religions are true; (6) all religions have some 
error in them : (c) all religions are almost as dear to me as my own Hinduism. 

Here we see that number (6) is an addition upon the creed of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda. It was a different way of progressing from the 
negative to the positive. 

2. K. Rolland, op. cit.. pp» xod-oy. 


5. Ibid., p. 274. 
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believe in two hundred millions of gods on the 
authority of anybody . . . Perhaps there are prophets 
who have passed the limits of sense and obtained a 
glimpse of the beyond. We shall believe it only when 
we can do the same ourselves, not before."* He was 
not willing to accept any revelation that contradicted 
reason, for inspiration, according to him, was nothing 
but the development of reason. And Vedanta, the 
doctrine of Advaita, was the religion of reason par 
excellence. It alone is able to save Europe from the 
clutches of materialism as it did in India. In one of 
his lectures, he says, " The Advaita had twice saved 
India from materialism. By the coming of Buddha, 
who appeared in a time of most hideous and wide¬ 
spread materialism ... By the coming of Shankara, 
who when materialism had reconquered India in the 
form of the demoralisation of the governing classes 
and of superstition in the lower orders put Iresh life 
into Vedanta, by making a rational philosophy emerge 
from it."* In the same lecture he openly declared 
that “ the salvation of Europe depends on a rational¬ 
istic religion," i.e. the religion of the Impersonal 
God of Advaita Vedanta expounded by Shankara, “the 
only religion that can have any hold on in tellectual 
people." This gradual change in the attitude of the 
Hindus effected by these reformers, from defensive to 
the offensive, from submission to aggression, can be 


t* R. RoUand. op. cit., p. 273. 

2. IbicL, p. 30X. The statement is incorrect with regard to Buddha who 
was no believer in the Vadas or in Advaita Vedanta and with regard to the 
mission of Shankara who fought not so much against materialists as against 
Buddhists for the restoration of Brahmanism with all that it implied. 
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gauged from the statement of Sister Nivedita who 
characterised modern Hinduism “no longer as the 
preserver of Hindu customs but as the creator of 
Hindu character." She adds, “We (i.e. the Hindus) 
are no longer oppressed with jealousy or fear when we 
contemplate encroachment on our social and religious 
consciousness. Indeed the idea of encroachments has 
ceased, because our work is not now to protect our¬ 
selves but to convert others. Point by p)oint, we are 
determined, not merely to keep what we had, but to 
win what we never had before . . . Hinduism is 
become aggressive, that the trumpet of Kali is 
sounded already in our midst, and that it calls all 
that is noble, all that is lovely, all that is strenuous 
and heroic amongst us to a battlefield on which the 
bugle of retreat shall never more be heard. 

This was a far cry from the apparently peaceful 
professions of Ramakrishna’s and Vivekananda's uni- 
versalism though, as we have seen, it was implicit in 
their teaching. This war cry was soon taken up by 
Dayananda (1824-1883), the founder of Arya Saniaj. 
From a purely defensive attitude towards the Christian 
missionary, this redoubtable champion of the Hindu 
cause adopted the offensive tactics of attacking them 
in the same spirit. He did not spare Islam in this 
attack ; for, to him, it was as foreign to Hindu genius 
as Christianity. Before launching his attack in i860, 
he studied both and claimed to be convinced that 
“ Vedic Theism was in many respects superior to 
even the Theism of Islam, and very much superior to 


X. Nivedita, Aggfessive Hinduism (Madras), pp. xo-12. 
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dogmatic Christianity.”* He modified the position of 
former Hindu reformers and asserted that other 
religions contained only part of the truth while the 
religion of the Vedas was the only absolutely true reli¬ 
gion and that it was therefore the duty of the Hindus 
to propagate it to all. The next logical step in this 
direction was to reconvert the original Hindus who 
had become Muslims and Christians. This aspect of 
the movement fructified later only after the death of 
Dayananda but it was the inevitable step of his 
campaign of restoring Hinduism to the level of other 
proselytising faiths. 

The first important step that he took was to 
accept the Vedas as the infallible revelation of God 
and as the sole sacred book. No other authority was 
to be accepted or followed. He questioned the 
authority of the Brahmins and declared an open 
crusade against idolatry and plurality of gods which, 
as he claimed, could not be derived from the Vedas. 
He called upon all people, regardless of caste and 
creed, to study the Vedas, and conceded, though only 
in theory, to every human being the right of inter¬ 
preting the sacred Book for himself. At the same 
time he rejected all the existing commentaries on the 
Vedas as most unsatisfactory and along with them 
all the Smriti (i.e. traditions) that had become an 
integral part of the Hindu faith. It was a movement 
from Puranic Hinduism (i.e. following traditions 


X. Lajpat Rai» The Arya Samaj (Lahore 1932)* P* 290. 

The word in italic is ours and clearly emphasises the writer’s tacit as¬ 
sumption that what Dayananda claimed to be Vedictheism was no match 
for Islam. 
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along with the Vedas) through philosophical Hinduism 
to Vcdic Hinduism.^ 

The word “ Veda ” means knowledge. It is 
God’s knowledge and therefore pure and perfect. The 
knowledge embracing the fundamental principles of 
all knowledge was revealed in two ways : (i) in the 
form of four Vedas and (2) in the form of the world of 
nature, which was created according to the principles 
laid down in the Vedas. The Vedas agree with the 
work of nature, so that the latter confirms the truth 
of the former. He says, “ I regard the Vedas as 
self-evident truth, admitting of no doubt and depend¬ 
ing on the authority of no other book, being repre¬ 
sented in nature, by the kingdom of God.”^ No 
other revelation is accepted as true for none except 
the Vedas show this correspondence with nature. As 
a consequence of this, he tried to deduce the basis of all 
modern scientific knowledge and discoveries from the 
Vedas. According to him, the science of the West is 
but the realisation of the scientific programme anti¬ 
cipated by the seers of the East. In this and other 
respects Dayananda gave a biased interpretation of 
the Vedas which no Sanskrit scholar. Eastern or 
Western, has ever accepted as true. He invented his 
own exegetical method to prove his different conten¬ 
tions. Max Muller, the famous Sanskrit scholar, 
wrote: “ By the most incredible interpretation 
Dayananda succeeded in persuading himself and 
others that everything worth knowing, even the most 
recent inventions of modern science, were alluded to 

1. Encyadopedia of Rdigion and Ethics, VoL II, p. 57. 

2. Ibid., p. 59. 
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in the Vedas. 

Theologically, Dayananda accepted the Sankhya- 
Yoga principle of the eternity of soul and matter 
along with God, which one of his interpreters 
describes as “ the universal trinity recognised by 
science and religion alike.” The eternity of soul 
has been -either .'accepted or implied in all Semitic 
religious literature but the doctrine of eternity of 
matter—the traditional belief of the old Sankhya 
school—was stressed, perhaps, with the idea of com¬ 
promise with materialism that was current in the 
West in those days. He accepted the principles of 
Karma and transmigration of souls but repudiated 
the doctrine of incarnation. As Vedic religion was 
claimed to contain the basic principles on which 
external nature was created, Dayananda denied the 
possibility of miracles. Paradise and hell, according 
to him, are merely states of happiness and suffering 
respectively. 


I. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ Vol. II, p. 59- 
In this attempt of Dayananda we can discern the similarity with several 
of the revivalist movements among Muslims. Acceptance of the Qar*in as 
the sole revelatiooal guide to the exclusion of Sunna; repudiation of existing 
commentaries of the Qur*an ; accepting in theory the right of every indivi¬ 
dual to study and interpret the Qur*Sn, etc. 



Chapter 3 


IfHuUimd of %ndia 


I T WAS during the eighteenth century which wit¬ 
nessed the political decline as well as social 
disintegration of the Muslims throughout the 
world, that two outstanding personalities of modern 
Islam appeared, one in Arabia and the other in India, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Wahab (1703-1783) and Shah 
Wali’ullah (1703-1763). Both had a chance of coming 
into contact with men of great scholarship and piety 
at Medina. The reforms initiated by them are allied 
in several respects and, in the hands of some of the 
successors of Wali’ullah, they coalesced to a great 
degree. They differ in one important respect. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Wahab in his insistence on 
and Swwna gave no quarter to mysticism of any 
sort which, according to him, had become the reposi¬ 
tory of all un-Islamic doctrines and practices. He 
found Sufism of his days the breeding ground of 
shirk and hid'a, against which he fought all his life. 
But Wali’ullah, brought up in the mystic tradition 
of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindl and other Indian §flfis of 
renown, could not disown what he had found through 
his personal experience to be a source of spiritual 
strength. He lived during a most turbulent period of 
Indian history. It was during his life that in the Battle 
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of Plassey (1757) the Indians succumbed to the 
British intrigue and arms. Henceforth it was the 
British power that was to be supreme in every part 
of this subcontinent. He also witnessed the third 
battle of Panipat (1761) when Ahmad ^ah Durrani 
broke the rising power of the Marhattas. As he was 
not able or willing to take full advantage of his 
victory, he, in a way, paved the way for later British 
supremacy. 

The reform movement inaugurated by Wali’ullah 
had two aspects, negative and positive. Like his 
contemporary Arab reformer, he attacked the super¬ 
stitious practices that had spread among the Muslims 
by their adoption of many Hindu polytheistic and 
social abuses. He criticised the mystics for their 
morbid spirituality and reliance on merely intuitional 
knowledge; he criticised the 'ulama for their ultra¬ 
conservatism and lack of independent thinking. On 
the positive side he enunciated the fundamental 
principles of Islamic ideology according to which, he 
thinks, fresh attempts at reinterpretation of Islam as 
a universal creed could be made. He strongly advo¬ 
cated the use of ijtihad, the door of which had 
remained closed since centuries, and which, according 
to him, was one of the causes of the decline of Islam 
as a political and social force in the affairs of man¬ 
kind. He tried his best to rise above the petty and 
narrow sectarian loyalties of the four different schools 
of thought among the Ahl-i-Sunna and even 
attempted to bridge the gulf between the Sunnite and 
Shi'ite points of view. His main contribution towards 
modernism in Muslim theology, I think, lies in the 
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following two directions: First, he stressed that any 
reinterpretation of Islamic thought acceptable to the 
new age must derive its force from, and be based on, 
rational considerations. Admitting the limitations 
of human reason as an arbitrator in the matter of 
religion, he emphasised that unless Islamic ideology 
is presented in a rational way there can be no 
hope of its being understood and appreciated. Re¬ 
lating his spiritual experience he records : "I was 
informed through ilham (inspiration) that I would 
have to take this responsibility . . . Time has come 
when every injunction of the SharVa and every law of 
Islam should be presented to the world in a rational 
way.”^ In pursuance of this object he was compelled 
to leave the beaten track and chalk out for himself a 
new way, with the result that in many respects he 
expressed opinions which were quite at variance 
with the commonly accepted views. He did not fear 
to exercise what he called absolute ijtihad. He 
exhorted the Muslims to free themselves from the yoke 
of blind acceptance of what had been done so far in 
the way of interpreting Islam by ancient jurists ; he 
advised them to go back to the Qur’an and the Sunna 
and on their basis formulate a new legal system which 
was more in conformity with the spirit and needs of the 
time and their cultural background. For this purpose 
he translated the Qur’an into Persian, the spoken lan¬ 
guage of his days. It was itself an innovation which 
was totally unpalatable to the orthodox ‘ulama of the 
time who hurled all kinds of abuse on him and even 
threatened him with death. The other was his 


j. HujjaMXdkh al-Baligha (Urdu translation, Lahore 1953), Vol* I, p. 130. 
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broader outlook towards the role of the Prophet in 
formulating different laws of the Shari'a. Unlike the 
reactionary ulama who would not give any allowance 
to the particular locale, the stage of human develop¬ 
ment and the basic requirements of the age, Wali’ullah 
viewed the Shari'a in a wider and broader context by 
emphasising its intimate relation to the conditions of 
time and place. Discussing the way a prophet deals 
with these things, he says, " With regard to social 
practices {irtafaqat), a prophet is guided by the 
habits and customs of the society in which he is born 
and to which he addresses himself in the first in¬ 
stance. He also takes into consideration the current 
penal system and other matters dealing with the 
dispensation of justice. He scrupulously tries to keep 
intact whatever is compatible with the general moral 
principles and modifies the rest as little as possible, 
so as to avoid introducing any unnecessary changes 
which his contemporary society cannot easily assimi¬ 
late.” He adds, “ I would rather go further, and, I 
hope, he who possesses a wider outlook will agree with 
me that in prescribing what may be called strictly 
religious practices {‘ibadai) the prophet follows the 
same principle. ’ This was a very liberal interpreta¬ 
tion of Islamic code of social and religious laws, giving 
ample opportunities for the adaptation of the funda¬ 
mental Islamic principles to the peculiarities of social 
conditions as obtaining in India. In another place, he 
says, “The code of law of a prophet should be such as 


I. HujjatullSh tU~BcUigha (Urdu translation, Lahore 1953), VoL I, 
pp. 321.23. 
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to appeal to the commonsense of the reasonable people 
of all lands of temperate climate, who, in spite of many 
differences in their habits and social practices, would at 
once recognise in it a natural religion and willingly 
accept it as such. Secondly, in the formulation of the 
Sharl'a he keeps in view the cultural background, 
the mental aptitude and the social usage and practice 
of his contemporary society in which he is born.” 
Thus he concludes, “ The best way of codifying the 
Sharl'a lawsjis to keep in view the religious, legal and 
social practices of a society. There should be 
imposed no unnecessary limitation on the future 
generations and on those living in other areas (with 
different cultural background and social and legal 
practices) nor should there be any attempt to frame 
hard and fast rules for imposing on them these codes 
in every minute detail.”* This basic principle of 
Wall’ullah, along with his strong denunciation of the 
principle of taqlid, is a great milestone towards a 
liberal interpretation of Islam in India. Thus Shibli. 
for instance, commenting on these principles, remarks 
that it is the duty of Muslims to ascertain how far 
the penal enactments with regard to fornication, theft 
and murder prescribed in the Sharl'a are a mere 
continuation of the Arab practices and how far they 
can be modified and altered keeping in view the 
present advance in psychology and criminology.* 
But unfortunately the social unhingement in the life 


1 . HufjatultSh al-BSligha (Urdu transUtion. Lahore 1953). Vol. I, 
pp. 567-68. 

2. AUKalUm (Azamgarh 1541 A. H.)* PP- X08-ZX5. 
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of the Muslims as a result of political instability did 
not afford any opportunity to the successors of Wali- 
'ullah to start a reform on these lines. It was only after 
the upheaval of 1857, when the Muslims could 
breathe in a relativelj^ better peaceful atmosphere, 
that Sayyid A^mad ^an could think of working 
out the implications of the pregnant principles of 
the eighteenth-century Muslim reformer in an effort 
to meet the demands of the new scientific age. In his 
Qur’s.n-la/sir, the reader would be surprised to find 
Wall’ullah quoted in support of his different theories 
after almost every six or seven pages. 

Sayyid Ahmad Brelvl (1786-1831) and Sh ah 
Isma'il (1779-1831), the successors of Wall'ullah, 
devoted their energies more to the rehabilitation of 
the political state of the Muslims than to the purely 
academic work of a reinterpretation of Islam. It was 
an attempt, demanded by the peculiar circumstances 
of the Muslims of India, to provide a sound political 
and social atmosphere in which alone, according to 
them, Islamic ideology could flourish and mature; 
but unfortunately, due to certain natural causes, this 
movement could not succeed. One of the foremost 
reasons for its failure was the absence of that revival 
of learning and reorientated outlook which the nine¬ 
teenth-century Indian Muslims needed so badly. A mere 
crusade against social evils and superstitious practices 
as carried on by these leaders, indispensable though it 
might be, was only a negative undertaking. A mere revi¬ 
val of ancient religious lore and a movement of moral 
reform could not dynamise Muslim society unless it 
was accompanied by an introduction and assimilation 
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of modem knowledge and scientific technology develop¬ 
ed in the West. The revolt of 1857 was needed to open 
the eyes of the Muslims and then Sayyid Ahmad 
took preliminary steps to undo the mischief that 
had resulted from this neglect. 

The puritanical reform movement initiated by 
them, however, did not die with them. It spread 
almost everywhere in the north of India. In Eastern 
Bengal where the Muslims were the first to suffer due 
to political intrigues and commercial monopoly of 
the British, this movement of reform and revolt was 
initiated by Haji Shari‘atullah. He started the work 
of reform (in 1802) among the villagers and artisans 
who were being exploited by Hindu zamindars and 
British indigo planters. He prohibited all associa¬ 
tion with Hindu rites and ceremonies and offering 
of prayers to saints. In order to reform Sufism of 
its abuses, he abolished the titles of pir (master) and 
murid (disciple) which had acquired un-lslamic 
associations of abject submission, and substitut¬ 
ed the words ustad (teacher) and ^agird (pupil) 
which connoted the relation of affection and love and 
did not imply any blind subjection to the authority of 
the teacher. He prohibited the usual ceremony of 
joining hands at the initiation of a disciple. What he 
demanded was taidta (repentance) for past sins, and a 
solemn determination to lead a more righteous and 
godly life in future. If Sofism, according to him, is 
to serve the useful purpose of spiritual regeneration, 
it must be revitalised by bringing it into line with 
modem conditions. Shari'atullah, indeed, made a 
good start and these reforms were quietly accepted 
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and followed without any opposition. According to 
him, India had become dar al-harh (a land of warfare) 
being under the political suzerainty of the British, 
particularly because there was no peace for the poorer 
classes. Yet he acted with great prudence and 
caution and did not declare a war against the British. 
His main fight was against the capitalists—Hindu 
and British alike—who were ruining the economic 
position of the general masses. 

In the hands of his son, Muhammad Mu^sin, 
commonly known as Dado Mian (1819-1860), this 
movement became a little aggressive. He is described 
as a tall, handsome man, with a dark, flowing beard. 
He made a pilgrimage to Mecca in his youth where 
he received the necessary spiritual inspiration for 
his work. He was a man of great talents and 
brought about a great cohesion in the organisation of 
his followers who were spread in every village and 
town of Bengal. He kept himself informed of the 
day-to-day activities of his followers as well as those 
of his opponents—the capitalists—by a grand network 
of spies. None were allowed to appear in British courts 
for legal claims ; he administered justice himself. He 
re-emphasised the equality of mankind and taught 
that the welfare of the lowly and poor was as much 
an object of interest as that of the high and rich. 
Naturally the labourers found in him their great cham¬ 
pion and so they rallied round him. This unity and dis¬ 
cipline among them brought upon Dado Mian the fury 
of Hindu zamindars and British indigo planters who 
joined hands to safeguard their commercial interests. 
But their efforts to implicate him in different legal 
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cases totally failed to browbeat him.* 

Another great reformer of Bengal was Maulvi 
Karamat ‘All (d. 1873). He derived his inspiration 
from Wali'ullah’s son, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi. During 
the propaganda tour of Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi in 
Bengal between 1820-1824, Karamat ‘All met him 
and was greatly influenced by his missionary and 
reformist zeal. He took up reform work in Bengal. 
He combated the superstitious and polytheistic 
customs that had been adopted by Muslims, but he 
did not agree with the political ideology of his leader. 
He repudiated the view that India was dar al-harb and 
thus secured for his movement political security. He 
cooperated with Maulvi ‘Abdul Latif I^an, Secretary, 
Muhammaden Literary Association, Calcutta, in keep¬ 
ing the reform movement out of the political controver¬ 
sies of the day. He seems to be well ahead of other 
Muslim scholars of the day in his knowledge of con- 
temp>orary European history. He competed for a 
prize offered by Sir Charles Trevelyn for the best 
Hindustani essay on the influence of the Arabs on 
the European Renaissance. Sayyid Amir 'All, the 
famous author of Spirit of Islam, was his pupil. 

In Northern India the movement of reform main¬ 
ly centred round the cultural and religious activities 
of the sons and grandsons of Wali’ullah and their 
disciples, who later on shifted their headquarters from 
Delhi to Deoband. One of the important personali¬ 
ties among this group was Maulvi MamlQk ‘All who 
was well-known for his learning and personal piety. 

z. Shortfif Encyclopaedia of Istdm, pp. 99-zoo. Also see Muhammad 
Tnfayh HamdrU Raushan Mustaqbil (Urdu), (193^}* P* 94 * 
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A galaxy of great men who left their mark on the 
intellectual and religious history of Muslim India of 
the nineteenth century, Maulvi Muhammad Qasim, the 
founder of the Deoband religious institution, Maulvi 
Rashid Ahmad of Gangoh and Sayyid Ahmad Khan, had 
the honour of sitting at his feet. He died in 1267 A.H. 
But if we review the activities of this group of pious 
scholars, we see that their contribution towards the 
solution of social and cultural problems that had arisen 
as a result of growing influence of Western thought, 
was almost nothing. They confined themselves with¬ 
in the four walls of the old type of religious lore and 
mystic illumination and did not care to start or inspire 
any broadbased movement of cultural reform among the 
Muslims which could satisfactorily resolve the growing 
conflict between the purely Muslim and Western ideo¬ 
logies. In the field of combating Christian missionary 
propaganda, they no doubt did some useful work but 
it was only a negative and defensive programme. No 
positive result emerged out of their endeavours. In the 
campaign against Christianity, Maulvi Muhammad 
Qasim and MansOr ‘All of Delhi took the leading role. 
The latter was a specialist in this field. He knew the 
New Testament by heart and had trained several of 
his pupils for the purpose of debating with the Chris¬ 
tian missionaries. Another scholar who won renown in 
these debates was Maulvi Rafimatullah of Kerana who 
defeated Dr. Pfandar, a famous Christian missionary, 
in an open historical debate in Agra in 1854.* 

I. S. M. IkrSm, Mauj-i-Kauihar, p. 164, footnote x. For the other side 
of the picture see Rev. E.M. Wherry, Islam and Christianity I'fi India and 
Far East, (New York, 1907), pp. 161-62, where an account of this debate is 
given in equivocal terms. 
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Another centre of cultural diffusion in Northern 
India, of quite a different character, was the Delhi 
College which was started as early as 1827 by the 
British Resident Commissioner. Delhi had been under 
the direct control of the English since 1803 when 
Wellesley defeated the Marhatta Sindhia. The war- 
tom city was able to enjoy a brief spell of peace. But, 
unlike the Hindus of Bengal, there was no spontaneous 
demand raised by the Muslims of Northern India for 
the introduction of Western knowledge in schools and 
colleges. English had replaced Persian as the official 
language of India in 1829 which necessitated this step 
but nobody seemed to be interested. Comparing the 
situations of Calcutta and Northern India, Yusuf ‘A 1 
says, “The English-educated clerk in Calcutta at 
once got a good post either under the Government or 
in the various mercantile or shipping offices in 
Calcutta. There was no such opening in Fatehgarh (a 
town in U.P.), and the demand was for traditional 
and religious learning for the select few.”* Maulvl 
'Abdul ‘Aziz, son of Wall’ullah (d. 1824), had un¬ 
equivocally declared that there was nothing unlawful 
in learning English and in joining schools and colleges 
where English was taught.* And yet when the Delhi 
College was started there was a great uproar among 
the Muslims of the locality and the usual cry of 
religion in danger was raised. The real cause of 
this protest was not the introduction of Western 
knowledge but the fear of conversion to Christianity. A 


1. Yusuf AH, op. cit., p. 1x7. 
2. S. M. IkrSm, op. cit., p. 77. 
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Hindu, Ramchandra, later a teacher in the same Col¬ 
lege, had embraced Christianity and for a while it was 
thought that Maulvi Zaka'ullah, a favourite pupil of 
Ramchandra, and who later on cooperated with Sayyid 
Aljmad in his reform movement, would also succumb 
to his influence. Here Western science and knowledge 
were taught in Urdu and the results were more en¬ 
couraging than in the case of those who studied these 
subjects in English, as attested by the contemporary 
reports. Lord Macaulay's words that all the libraries 
of Sanskrit and Arabic works have nothing of value 
as compared with books in English may wound our 
pride and honour but there was much truth in it. We 
may be proud of our heritage but unless we are 
determined to keep pace with the time and make 
additions to and necessary adaptation in it, it cannot 
but retard our progress. So the institution of Delhi 
College became a centre of New Learning in the North, 
which widened the outlook of all those who had the 
chance of entering its portals. One of the students 
describes this new experience. "The doctrines of 
ancient philosophy taught through the medium of 
Arabic were thus cast in the shade before the more 
reasonable and experimental theory of modern science. 
The old dogma, for instance, that the earth is the 
fixed centre of the universe, was gradually laughed at 
by the higher students of the Oriental as well as by 
those of the English Department of the Delhi College.' ’ 
Naturally this change of outlook could not be palat¬ 
able to those who wrongly considered religious beliefs 
to be indissolubly linked with such obsolete notions 
of physics and astronomy. Later on, a cheap monthly 
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magazine was started by the institution in which were 
exposed not only “the dogmas of ancient philosophy,” 
but also “many of the Hindu superstitions.”^ This 
led the people of the old thought to call the moderns 
as atheists, though the upholders of this New Learn¬ 
ing were neither anti-religious nor irreligious in their 
outlook. Many of the students who passed through 
the Delhi College later rose to eminent positions, like 
Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, Altaf Husayn Hall, Maulvi 
Zaka’ullah and others. All of them rendered great 
service to the cause of Islam. In fact, this period 
of Renaissance was remarkably free from any direct 
or indirect tendency towards irreligion as was the 
case in Bengal. Partly it was due to the fact that 
all the English teachers that came here and the 
English servants of the East India Company were 
religious men of strong convictions. They might have 
been fervent supporters of the Christian missionary 
propaganda but they could not be associated with any 
movement towards secularisation at all. Partly it 
was due to the fact that the dissipation of super¬ 
stitious beliefs and practices and crusade against ido¬ 
latry which this new movement initiated were in a 
way the logical culmination of the movement started 
by Wali’ullah and Isma'il Shahid. There was nothing 
repugnant in it to the basic Islamic ideology as inter¬ 
preted by the early Muslim reformers. In the en¬ 
counters with Christianity, it had been felt and 
recorded by almost all Christian writers that, as 
compared with Hinduism, with its creeds of idol 


I. C.F. Andrews, ZakautlSh of D$lhi, pp. 39 - 4 I- 
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worship and social caste system,* Islam received the 
least shock and had full potentiality to adapt itself to 
the new learning without any compromises at all.* 

But unfortunately this important institution was 
forced to close down due to the political upheaval of 
1857. Along with Delhi College disappeared the 
chance of modern revival among Muslims of Northern 
India which must have been broader and deeper in its 
effect. The unfortunate events of 1857 brought to an 
abrupt end the full maturity of this healthy fermenta¬ 
tion of the West and the East so far as the Muslims 
were concerned. The Hindus of Bengal were able to 
take the lead in the cultural renaissance because they 
got ample opportunity to take full advantage of this 
new contact in a peaceful atmosphere stretching over a 
long period of about a century. The movement of 
modern education started in the north of India com¬ 
paratively much later and was terminated within two 
decades in 1857. Moreover, the British thought that 
the revolt was mainly engineered by the Muslims, the 
Sikhs looked upon the Muslims as their hereditary 
enemies, the Gurkhas had a long-standing (though ill- 
based) grudge against the Muslims in the person of 
Nawab of Oudh.* The result was that all the three 

1. Macaulay's statement, that **if our plans of (English) education are 
followed up, there will not be a single idolator among the respectable 
classes in Bengal thirty years hence," proved perfectly correct. 

2. **The faith of the Muslims does not seem to have received any 
shock from Western education and civilization .... (while) among highly 
educated Hindus, the faith is dead or dying." Sir Richard Temple, India 
in 1880, (London 1880), p. 130. 

3* C.S. Srinivasachari, A History of Indio. (Madras, 1932), Vol. Ill, 
footnote, page 273, 
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joined together not only to crush the so-called resistance 
of the Muslims against the British rule but to destroy 
their spirit and culture as well and in this they were 
partly successful. It was the direct result of this 
strong persecution that the Muslims took the longest 
to recover from this shock and the efforts of all their 
reformers were brought to naught so much so that 
Sayyid Alimad Khan had to start almost from a clean 
slate. The opposition that he experienced from the 
Muslims in his efforts must be viewed in this perspec¬ 
tive of bitterness and enmity of the Muslims against 
the British. 



Chapter 4 


Muitimi of> 9^ndia 

[Continued] 


T he intellectual euid moral position of the Muslims 
of India before 1857 was sufhciently above the 
normal. In spite of all the superstitious practices to 
which they had fallen prey in imitation of the 
Hindus and against which ^ah Isma'il and his 
followers waged a continuous and relentless war, their 
general position was not as bad as is generally 
depicted. As early as 1833, Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
testified before a Parliamentary Committee in England 
that, as compared with Hindu lawyers, Muslim law¬ 
yers were far more honest and reliable.' The salut¬ 
ary effect of the active reform movement of Sayyid 
Ahmad Brelvl was visible ever5where. He and his 
disciples travelled throughout the length and breadth 
of India. In Bombay, Bengal, South and Central 
India he met with an enthusiastic response from 
the Muslims. The details of the political activity 
as given by Dr. Hunter in Our Indian Mussulmans 
reveal a very bright picture of the Muslims of that 
time. The majority not only displayed a great moral 
courage and deep religious convictions but proved by 

I. Rajti Ram Mohan Roy, published by Nateson (Madras) as quoted in 
Muhammad Jufayl, op. cit,, p. 93. 
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their excellent organisation that they were capable of 
running the administration of the country most 
efficiently. Dr. Hunter relates with a surprise that 
the whole of Northern India from the remotest corner 
of East Bengal to the northern-most hills of the 
Frontier, almost every town had a secret organisa¬ 
tion centred round the local mosque and guided by a 
band of noble spirits; how recruits went to and fro 
on the long road covering more than a thousand miles 
getting all the necessary amenities and instructions on 
the way. From the central headquarters at Patna 
preachers would go to every place in India carrying 
the message of reform and jihad and there was 
nothing immoral in all their dealings. They were ani¬ 
mated by a lofty ideal and inspired by a missionary 
zeal for their cause. Their slogan was an uncompro¬ 
mising belief in the Unity of God and weeding out of all 
un-Islamic social practices. The members from high 
down to the lowest were marked by their moral ear¬ 
nestness in which lay the secret of their strength. In 
the words of Dr. Hunter, they brought about a reli¬ 
gious revolution of a magnitude the parallel of which 
is not found in the whole history of India. 

In the intellectual field there was much activity 
although it generally centred round religious instruc¬ 
tion. The people whom Dr. Hunter describes as the 
backbone of the whole organisation of the jihad were 
men of great scholarship who along with their political 
campaigns devoted the great part of their life to 
learning and teaching. Of Maulvl Yahya ‘All of 
Patna, he records that he was a man of wide culture 
and great learning, and delivered lectures on meta- 
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physics to a select gathering. Another important 
member of this fraternity, Ja'far, an ordinary petition- 
writer in a court, was equally well versed in literature 
and religious lore. He wrote his autobiography which, 
besides relating important events of his life, gives a 
description of his religious development and the part 
he played in making his mission successful. Dr. 
Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs written about 1812-1813 
contains some valuable information in this respect. 
He relates how one of his relatives, Mr. Underwood, a 
medical practitioner in Madras, came to be acquainted 
with the practice of Muslim doctors of the time. He 
reports, “I have often seen a Muslim practitioner per¬ 
form the operation of removing a cataract.”* He 
adds that he prefers it to any other mode yet practis¬ 
ed. Another gentleman, Tafaddul Husayn I^an, the 
Vakil of Nawab Asafuddaula at Calcutta (1788-1792), 
was engaged in translating Newton’s Principia from 
Latin to Arabic. He also attempted to translate 
books on Algebra, Mechanics, Conic Sections and 
Logarithms. He knew many languages including 
Greek. He died in 1800. Another learned man of the 
time was Mirza Abu Talib Wian of Lucknow, who 
travelled in Western Asia and Europe in 1799-1803 
and wrote an accoimt of his travels in Persian which 
was later translated into English by Major Charles 
Stewart. In his book he has given a picture of English 
society of those days and its social pattern. He did 
not like the complex nature of British legal system. 
He noticed the freedom enjoyed by the common man 
in England but he remarks that the equality is more 


I. Yusuf, Ali, op. cit., pp.. 73-74. 
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in appearance than in reality. He pointed out that 
difference between the comforts enjoyed by the rich 
and the poor was much greater in England than in 
India. Similarly, he was keen enough to observe real 
limitations under which women in England suffered in 
comparison with the apparent freedom that they 
seemed to enjoy. He wrote a pamphlet on the liberty 
of Asiatic women in which he compared the freedom 
enjoyed by a Muslim woman with that of her English 
counterpart. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century there 
was much literary activity among the Muslims and 
several journals in Persian were published which had 
their own presses. The new learning that was deve¬ 
loping in England at the time was gradually reaching 
the learned circles in India. The Nawab of Murshid- 
abad (1823-1826) used to study English literature and 
politics. The King of Oudh, Ghaziuddin Haydar 
(1814-1827), patronised European Art and Oriental 
philology. He had a taste for mechanics and chem¬ 
istry, and the nature and construction of steam engine 
and mechanically-propelled steamships were the usual 
topics discussed at his court.* 

But how is it that this new trend among Muslims 
did not mature ? There are several reasons. First, 
the Muslims were themselves responsible for it. It 
was due not to any lack of talait or the will to 
progress abreast of time. Both were present and in 
abundance. But they viewed the whole problem in 
the context of their political history and cultural 
background. Sir Herbert Edward in his judgment on 

j. Y08uf Ali, op. cit., pp. 73 - 73 . 93 - 97 . * 68 . 
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the Conspiracy Cases against the Muslims in Ambala 
in 1864 remarked about Maulvl Ya^iya ‘All that “he 
wanted to become a religious reformer. But unlike the 
Bengal reformers of Brahmo Samaj who appeal to 
reason and human conscience he wants to achieve his 
objects by resort to political revolution.”* This 
indictment goes to the very heart of our problem. 
The reform movement that started with the active 
propaganda of Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi after his return 
from Mecca in 1823 was undoubtedly religious and 
moral but, true to the Islamic traditions, it could not 
be cut off from political activities that the times and 
circumstances then obtaining in India demanded. All 
the intellectual and cultural activities of the Muslims 
which we have noticed above related to the period 
previous to this time. Then the Muslims enjoyed 
authority in political matters, though it was gradually 
declining. When the political power began to converge 
in the hands of the British, it was nothing vital for 
the Hindus of Bengal. They were losing nothing, 
for they could serve under the British as well as they 
had done before under the Muslims. But it was differ¬ 
ent for the latter. It meant that they were to be 
reduced to the status of subject people. Naturally, 
this difference in the social position of the two com¬ 
munities under the new set-up demanded different 
methods of approach to overcome their respective 
predicaments. The Hindus required only adjustment 
here and there in their social pattern, in their prevalent 
religious notions which were being attacked by the 

X. Sir William Hunter, Ow Indian Mussaltnans (Urdu translation), 
P* »37- 
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Christian missionaries. Their idolatry, strict caste 
restrictions, satti, etc., could not withstand the 
criticism and so the main function which Brahmo 
Samaj was called upon to perform was either to abolish 
them all or make compromises here and there. This 
was in* a nutshell what they did. With the Muslims 
it was totally otherwise. There was nothing in Islam 
which Christianity could rationally denounce except a 
few controversial matters which we shall have an 
opportunity to discuss in the next two chapters. The 
purely reformist aspect of the movement was started 
long before this time by Wali’ullah and no doubt 
formed an important part of its programme. But the 
main aim before it was to regain political control of the 
country which was gradually going out of the hands of 
the Muslims and for this purpose no other method was 
appropriate than what the leaders had adopted. For 
more than half a century the whole energy of the Muslims 
of India, especially of the North, under the guidance 
of a great number of brilliant leaders, was rivetted 
to this political problem. Night and day they con- 
secreted all their efforts, their talent, their wealth, 
their manpower to this life-and-death struggle. The 
failure in this noble venture is quite another question. 
The fact remains that the leaders that the Muslims 
produced in this period in India were men of greater 
calibre than any produced by the Hindus during and 
after these decades. This preoccupation of the 
Muslims of India with the political problem of the 
coimtry, I think, is the main reason why they could 
not make proportional progress in the educational and 
intellectual fields. Had this movement succeeded. 
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this deficiency could have been made up very easily. 

The second important element in this episode 
is the role of the British. In 1797 Charles Grant, the 
man who had connections with the Christian missions 
as well as influence with the authorities at home in 
moulding the official policy, remarked that Hindus 
were so weak-hearted that there was no possibility of 
their ever demanding political independence.* With 
this basic idea in mind, and considering the fact that 
the Muslims were then in control of all major offices in 
the state, the British officers drew up their policy 
of encouraging the Hindus at the cost of the Muslims. 
The continuous agitation of the Muslims against the 
British, coupled with the peaceful and conciliatory 
expressions of the Hindus of Bengal, and their positive 
attempts to arrive at a sort of compromise with Chris¬ 
tianity as done by Keshab Chandra Sen, convinced 
the authorities of the truth of Charles Grant’s pro¬ 
phecy. Macaulay once revealed that Clive was dead 
against the Muslims and was not willing to give them 
any post of responsibility* but due to the political 
situation in the country and the presence of the 
Muslims in state offices in overwhelming number, the 
Calcutta Council did not think it proper to follow 
Clive’s policy in full, though it was set down as the ideal 
for the future. In due course the Hindus attained the 
upper hand in every department of the state and the 
Muslims were gradually eliminated. The Hindus hav¬ 
ing nothing to lose got English education without any 
qualms of conscience and accepted all the posts offered 

1. Mttbaminad Tniayl, op. cit., p. 152. 

s. Ibid., p. 160. 
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to them. In February 1824 Bishop Heber attended a 
Darbar of the Governor-General at which he met 
several Bengalis who spoke “English, not only fluently 
but gracefully.''^ Gradually it was being realised 
that oriental learning did not pay in a worldly sense 
and therefore there was a rush at the schools and 
colleges where English was taught and the majority 
of the students were Hindus. The Muslims were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the English 
to regain political control of the country and their 
sentiments were so roused against them that even 
those who were not actively taking part in this move¬ 
ment did not think it proper to avail themselves 
of this opportunity. In 1829 came the announcement 
that English was to be the official language of India. 
Henceforth the doors were shut for a long time against 
them. The story of this intentional partiality against 
the Muslims is very ably related by Dr. Himter in his 
book. He describes how the authorities tried by differ¬ 
ent means to strangulate the Muslim intelligentsia. 
No attempt was made to persuade them to join the 
Government institutions where English was taught 
nor were they encouraged to utilise those institutions 
which were established and financed by their own 
trusts for this purpose. These trusts for educational 
institutions set up by Muslim rulers and nobles were 
extensive so much so that, according to Charles Grant, 
they formed about one-fourth of the whole area of 
Bengal. In 1838 the British officials illegally confiscat¬ 
ed all these trusts and thus the educational institutions 


X. Yusuf Ali, op. cit.» p. X4. 
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of Muslims were deliberately allowed to starve. The 
well-known Hugh Trust founded by Haji Muhammad 
Hasan in 1806 was mishandled and allowed to rot 
purposely. The social and political decline of the 
Muslims is due, according to him, not to any inherent 
weakness of the Muslims, for they were the same now 
as they had been a few decades earlier when they 
outshone everyone else in the performance of their 
official duties, but to the wilful neglect on the part 
of the British authorities. Writing in 1870, he says 
that a hundred and fifty years earlier it was not 
possible for the middle-class Muslims to be poor, for all 
avenues of service—military, police, revenue, law, 
departments in which Muslims excelled all and hence 
were in a majority—were open to them but now it was 
impossible for the same class of Muslims to be any¬ 
thing but poor and destitute and all this due to the 
policy of the British Government. He poses a question 
himself : Are Hindus better than Muslims intellec¬ 
tually ? After briefly discussing the pros and cons 
of the matter he comes to the conclusion that at the 
time of political transfer the Muslims were the best 
in every respect. They excelled others not only in 
the arts of war but also in other fields.* Thus it is 
clear that their decline was not due to them but to 
the policy of the authorities who wanted to crush 
them out of existence, for their preoccupation with 
violent political activities. 


X. Harrington Thomas testified that educationally, intellectually and 
morally Muslims were far superior to Hindus and possessed far more ability 
to manage affairs of the state than anybody else. Indian Mutiny and Our 
Fuiun Policy, pp. 13-17. 
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The revolution of 1857 seemed to have confirmed 
the opinion and policy of the former British officials. 
Although it was not a concerted effort on the part of 
the Muslims nor was Bahadur ^ah any active parti¬ 
cipator in this whole disorderly drama, while, on 
the contrary, prominent Hindu leaders and common 
masses alike, had taken an equally active part, yet 
the British authorities saw in it one more expression 
of the Muslims’ campaign for political supremacy. 
Thus the Governor of the United Provinces, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, wrote that after suppression of the mutiny 
Muslims became the only target of British revenge and 
there remained no hope of reconciliation between the 
two.‘ After a lapse of a few years, the British authori¬ 
ties were once again shocked when several conspiracies 
were imearthed during a legal case in Ambala in 1864. 
It revealed that ramifications of this movement had 
been going on long before 1857 and even then it did 
not totally stop after 1864 but went on intermittently 
till 1868 when the authorities decided to adopt harsh¬ 
er measures. The activities of this group at the 
frontier were so well organised that during seven years 
before 1857 the British had to send sixteen different 
expeditions to fight them. This went on till two other 
wars were fought in 1863 and 1868. The superiority of 
the British arms in the battlefields and harsher measures 
adopted by the civil authorities against the secret 
centres of insurrection in India cut off its further deve¬ 
lopment. It seems that by 1868 the movement had 
run its course and was nearing its end. All the events 


I. Muhammad Tufayl, op. cit, p. i6i. 
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combined to give an anti-Muslim bias to the Govern¬ 
ment policy, which now began to be openly followed. 
An article in a Persian newspaper Durbin (July 16, 
1869) says, “Gradually Muslims are being driven out 
of the services and Hindus are being recruited in great¬ 
er numbers. It was announced in the official gazette 
that no Muslim should be appointed. Recently there 
were some vacancies in the office of the Commissioner 
of Sunderban. Along with the advertisement, there 
was an official notice that none but Hindus need 
apply. 

The same line of policy was later followed in the 
Punjab. The first report about education, published 
in 1856-1857, revealed that the number of Muslim 
teachers and students in schools was far greater than 
that of any other community, that the Hindu students 
looked upon their Muslim teachers with respect and 
affection. It was suggested that the Govermnait 
should check the development of this trend. In the re¬ 
port of 1860-1861 the same sentiments were expressed, 
as the figures again revealed the preponderance of 
Muslim teachers. The authorities were advised to 
persuade Hindus to take up this profession and thus 
by cautious steps attempts were made first to equalise 
and then to reduce the number of Muslims in the 
department. This was the case in local vernacular 
schools. When English schools were established, this 
policy was pursued from the very beginning. The 
result was that within a few years the position 
became the reverse. During the period 1883-1890 


X. Sir William Hunter, op, cit., pp. 242*43. 
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the inspectors and headmasters were all Hindus except 
one or two, which was due to the fact that the Frontier 
province was then included in the Punjab. 

In 1870 there came a change in this anti-Muslim 
policy of the British Government. The reasons are 
twofold. First, the political movement so far spon¬ 
sored by the Muslims had completely exhausted 
itself. The military defeats at the frontier and 
rounding up of the leaders in India brought about 
a great disillusionment among the Muslims. Then 
they realised for the first time that they were on 
the verge of economic death in the country where they 
had once ruled and which they had recently en¬ 
deavoured to liberate unsuccessfully from the British 
yoke. Those among them who had not actively par¬ 
ticipated in the liberation movement and had the 
chance of studying English tried to revitalise the 
Muslim society on a new non-political programme. 
Thus Nawab ‘Abdul Latif (1828-1893) of Calcutta 
founded the Muhammaden Literary and Scientific 
Society in 1863. It was he who most energetically tried 
to impress upon the Muslims of India that holy war 
against the British had no chance of success and 
that they should therefore look to social and educa¬ 
tional problems of their community which has lagged 
much behind others. It was he who procured fatwas 
from different ‘ulama to the effect that India was not 
a ‘land of the,enemy ’ and therefore holy war was not 
a religious duty of the Muslims. To his aid came 
Maulvl Kaxamat ‘All whom we have noticed above. 
TTiis learned divine went on a lecture tour of the 
whole of Bengal and emphasised that the Muslims 
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should no longer regard fight against the British as 
a sacred war. The second reason in this change of 
policy was the attitude adopted by the Hindus 
towards the British. They had become outspoken in 
the criticism of the Government and the different 
revivalist movements, the growth of which we had 
noticed above, had given them a great confidence in 
their strength, particularly when the Muslims were 
now out of the picture. It was the time when 
Keshab and Ramakrishna were revitalising the 
Hindu faith and society. Lord Mayo, in view of 
these two important considerations, decided to change 
the future policy of the British administration. It 
was he who asked Dr. Hunter to write a book about 
Muslims so that it might serve as a basis for the 
official directives to be issued to all the Government 
Departments. “He realised that the Muslims were 
estranged because their education has been neglected 
and they have been debarred from service. Perhaps 
it is due to this that they are engaged in helping the 
insurgents at the frontier which is a continuous threat 
to India.” It was he who decided to allocate greater 
sums for the education of the Muslims. “The figures 
revealed that as compared with one himdred thousand 
Hindus there were only fourteen thousand Muslim 
students. It was therefore decided to open new schools 
for Muslims and encourage them by scholarships.”* 
The third important reason for the backwardness 
of the Muslims is the role of the Hindus. The result 
of East India Company’s commercial policy was 


2. Major Bata, India nndarih§ Crown, pp. zaS-iap- 
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that the Indian intermediaries who helped in their 
trade and banking got big prizes and naturally 
gained importance in the social scale. The old mar¬ 
tial, administrative and landed classes, and men of 
learning—the majority of whom were Muslims— 
were depressed and the men of subtle wits, who could 
chime in with the new conditions, acquired wealth and 
influence. So the wealthy men in Bengal in those 
days were the Hindu merchants, bankers and banyas 
while the Muslim officials and nobles were being 
reduced to poverty. Taking advantage of this posi¬ 
tion, the Hindu landlords very early started to 
suppress and maltreat the Muslim peasants. We have 
seen above that Dadu Mian’s whole campaign of 
reform was greatly resented and openly opposed by 
Hindu landlords and merchants. In a series of 
articles in Calcutta Review contributed by a Govern¬ 
ment official it was related that in 1831 a Hindu 
landlord had imposed a tax on Muslim peasants called 
beard tax. He was very cruel and several skirmishes 
took place between his henchmen and the represen¬ 
tatives of the peasants. When the cases were 
brought before the courts, the Muslims could get no 
justice. It was xmder these trying circumstances that 
Dadu Mian started his campaign for the unification of 
peasants and artisans. The majority of the press was 
in the hands of Hindus so that Sayyid Al^mad 
I^anhadto complain in a tract Loyal Mohammadans 
of India that distorted and exaggerated versions 
of Muslims’ participation in the Revolt of 1857 
were frequently published in the newspapers both 
owned by the Anglo-Indians and Hindus and no 
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mention whatsoever was ever made of the loyal ser¬ 
vice rendered by hundreds of Muslims during this 
dark period. It has often been asserted that the 
mutual animosity between the Hindus and the 
Muslims was the result of the British policy of divide 
and rule. In this respect mention is made of Sir Eliot’s 
History of India, the first volume of which was 
published in 1849. I’'' the Introduction the author no 

doubt expresses his irritation on seeing Hindu intel¬ 
lectuals praising the rule of the Muslim kings whom 
the author intends to prove by writing this history to 
be anti-Hindu in their intentions as well as deeds. 
No doubt, such a twist given by Eliot to the past 
history must have added to the fire already smoulder¬ 
ing but it cannot be denied that it did not start 
the conflagration. For, as we have seen, the anti- 
Muslim trend in Hindu society had appeared long 
before 1831, several years before Eliot’s history came 
out of the press. The worst expression of this anti- 
Muslim attitude is found in the novel Ananda Matt 
(Abbey of Bliss) of Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838- 
1894). It refers to the Sanyasi rebellion of 1771-74 
which was totally directed against the Muslims. 
From one cover to the other, it preached hatred against 
the whole Muslim commimity of India and urged 
Hindus to terrorise them into complete submission. 
This “morbid dislike of Muslims” displayed by 
Chatterji had its effect. It became henceforth the 
main policy of the Hindus to represent Muslims in the 
blackest colours. 

During the Revolt of 1857 while the fight 
against the British was going on in full swing, several 
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sanguinary battles were fought in Northern India, the 
main scene of revolt, between Hindus and Muslims. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan mentions one which he him¬ 
self witnessed while in Bijnore.* In 1867 the Hindus of 
Benares started an agitation against Urdu and within 
a very short time it spread everywhere. Hundreds 
of memorials were sent to the authorities in its 
support. It showed how united and aggressive they 
had become. When at last the Government decided 
in 1870 to revoke its anti-Muslim policy, the 
Hindus raised a great hue and cry. The Hindu 
Patriot of Calcutta, for instance, appealed to the 
Government to desist from this policy, for all Muslims 
were traitors and enemies of the English and that 
they were in alliance with the Wahabis. 

Another factor that contributed to this anti- 
Muslim hatred was the aggressive policy of Daya- 
nanda’s followers who, for the first time in the history 
of India, began to attack in vulgar language the 
teachings of Islam and the Holy Prophet. In the 
time of Lord Lytton a Darbar was held in Delhi 
in 1877 in which India’s great men were gathered. 
An attempt was made to evolve an agreed formula 
which might be acceptable to all, Christians, Hindus 
and Muslims, so that the cause of future tensions 
might be removed for ever. Dayananda, Sayyid 
Ahmad and Keshab Chandra Sen, among others, took 
part in the deliberations of this conference. But 
Dayananda remained adament and refused to recognise 
any religion that did not accept the Vedas as the holy 


I. HayV-i-javtd, Part II, pp. 64.66. 
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scripture.^ Thus due to the intransigence of one man 
the whole future atmosphere of India remained in a 
state of constant tension. There were several com¬ 
mon grounds on which all could very easily agree. 
The most important was the basic theistic outlook 
of life, secondly the doctrine of the unity of God, 
and thirdly, the denunciation of idolatry. It was 
on the ground of such basic similarities that the 
Qur’an had invited Christians and Jews of Arabia to 
come together on a common platform. 

It was in the light of these circumstances that 
Sayyid Ahmad I^an had to formulate his policy of 
revitalising the Muslim society. The political hold of 
the British had become complete and undisputable 
after 1857. In 1861 Indian Councils Act was passed, 
according to which Legislative Councils were formed at 
the centre and in the provinces. It was according to 
the suggestions of Sayyid Ahmad ^an himself who 
had quite daringly suggested this policy in his Causes 
of the Indian Revolt written in 1858. The Royal 
Proclamation had declared that the doors of all kinds 
of service from the lowest to the highest would be open 
to the Indians and thus it removed one great cause 
which had so far embittered the feelings of Indians 
against the British. Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
had brought about a sort of unity of administration in 
the country and afforded the people a confidence in the 
strength of the British. In view of these considerations 
Sayyid Ahmad I^an decided that the Muslims should 
confee their activities to non-political fields. He made 
politics a taboo. The Muslims, as we have seen, were 

I. Lajpat Rai, op. cit., p. xt6. 
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in the active field against the British for more than 
fifty years and had reaped nothing but moral and 
physical frustration and disillusionment. Their mental 
and economic development was strangulated. They 
had wagered their all and lost everything. A slight 
encouragement in this sphere would have, in the eyes 
of Sayyid Ahmad, meant further deterioration from 
which he wanted to save them. For this purpose, he 
advised the Muslims not only to profess loyalty to the 
British but to become loyal in their hearts. In 
pursuance of this object he took two important steps. 
In 1858 he wrote a short treatise. The Causes of the 
Indian Revolt. It is stated that when he expressed 
his wish to send it to the authorities in England as 
well as in India, his friend, a Hindu landlord, beseech- 
ed him not to risk his life by this act. But he was 
convinced of the truth of his stand and rightly felt that 
it would serve the interests of the Muslims. Besides 
other things, he tried to bring home to the authorities 
that it was not the Muslims alone who took part in the 
revolt, that Bahadur Shah was only a tool in the hands 
of the rebels and was elementally incapable of taking 
any active part in guiding or controlling their armies, 
nor was it an offshoot of or connected in any way with 
the previous so-called Wahabi agitators. The fatwa in 
favour of the holy war issued by the rebels in Delhi was, 
according to him, a forged document. The second 
attempt was the writing in i860 of another tract, The 
Loyal Mohammadans of India. His aim was to remove 
the wrong inpression created by Hindus and Anglo- 
Indians that only Muslims were responsible for this 
revolt. He recounted the services of many Muslims 
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who stood loyally by the English during these dark 
days. He says, “When the naked truth stands revealed 
—then will this glorious fact stand out in prominent 
relief, that if in India there was one class of people 
above another, who, from principles of their religion, 
from habits and association, and from kindred disposi¬ 
tion, were fast bound with Christians .... these people 
were the Muhammadens.’’* 

His third attempt in this direction was the reply 
that he wrote to Dr. Hunter’s Our Indian Musalmans. 
In the Preface he says, “Now-a-days, the loyalty of 
Indian Muslims and particularly of Wahabis is a 
subject of great discussion. Many newspapers of India 
and England due to prejudice (or in partiality) have 
taken part in this discussion and thus tried to spread 
(or remove) totally unfounded ideas.” He brilliantly 
traces the history of Wahabi movement in India and 
tries to prove that the jihad sponsored by them was 
directed against the Sikhs and not against the British.* 
He refers to a particular incident in his support. 
“Once at Calcutta whilst preaching jihad against the 
Sikhs, Maul Vi Isma'il was interrogated as to his reasons 
for not proclaiming a religious war against the British, 
who were also infidels. In reply he said that under the 
English rule Muslims were not persecuted, and as they 
were the subjects of that government they were bound 


1. Graham, op. cit., p. 6o. 

2. This was in reality a wrong statement. We cannot at present decide 
whether Sayyid Ahmad committed this mistake consciously or unconsciously, 
but the fact remains that the jihai was directed not only against the Sikhs but 
also against the British. 
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by their religion not to start a jihad against it.”^ 
His main thesis, however, is to give a negative 
reply, on the basis of facts, to the question posed by 
Dr. Hunter as to whether Muslims of India were bound 
in conscience to rebel against the British Government. 
In this connection he clarified the theological discussion 
that had arisen as to the real significance of dar al-harb 
and dar al-Islam. The way he tackled this most con¬ 
troversial topic was later corroborated by the divines 
of Deoband.* He said, “It is a great mistake to 
suppose that a country can only be either a dar al¬ 
lslam or a dar al-harb in the primary significance of 
the words, and that there is no intermediate position. 
A true dar al-Islam is a country which under no 
circumstances can be termed a dar al-harb, and vice 
versa. There are, however, certain countries which, 
with reference to certain circumstances, can be termed 
dar al-Islam, and, with reference to others, dar al-fyarb. 
Such a country is India at the present moment.’’* 
Sa3^id Ahmad thus steered a middle course. He 
neither toed the line of the British as Maulv! ‘Abdul 
Latif had done before him nor did he take the other 
course. His assessment of the position of Muslims 
demanded that he should put before them a policy 
of peace in the political field and of religious and 
educational reform in the social field and to this he 

X. Hunter pat Hunter (Urdu), (Lahore. April 1949), p. 29. 

The same story is mentioned in The Causes of Indian Revolt* (Urdu, 
pp. 7-8). It is difficult to decide how far it is true. Shah IsmaTrs books 
clearly show that their policy of jihad covered the Sikhs as well as the 
British. 
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stuck till the last moment of his life. His principle of 
cooperation with the British Government was not due 
to any passive and flattering submission to the rulers 
on his part but arose out of the peculiar position in 
which the Muslims found themselves after fifty years 
of unsuccessful wars waged against the British. 

Besides many other things, this tract of Sayyid 
A^mad did much to dissipate the cloud that had been 
raised against the religious beliefs of the Wahabis. 
It was a critical time. To be called a Wahabi was con¬ 
sidered synonymous with a rebel and yet, with a bold¬ 
ness which only Sa3^id Ahmad could muster, he 
imequivocally declared their doctrines to be a sort of 
protestant interpretation of Islam. He appreciated 
their zeal for reform of the Muslim society and concur¬ 
red with their doctrine of taufyid and prophethood. He 
openly declared that the Wahabi principle, "Right of 
every individual to interpret the Qur'an according to 
his own lights and rational judgment and not to be 
bound by the interpretation put upon it by any former 
jmrists," was the most important.* Perhaps his at¬ 
tempts throughout his life to provide the Muslims with 
a new weapon whereby they could tackle their reli¬ 
gious problem arose out of this principle, which he bor¬ 
rowed from the Wahabis. Once Saypd Ahmad evenly 
called himself a Wahabi of the extreme type and ex¬ 
plained it further by sa3dng that, "My motto (like 
the Wahabis) is to speak the truth boldly without fear 
of consequences.”* 

The attempt of Sa3ryid Ahmad to keep the 

1. Hunt$r pm Bmim, p. 17. 
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Muslims aloof from the National Congress should be 
interpreted in the context of these events. He was deter¬ 
mined to take the Muslims out of the political slough 
into which they had fallen. Once he was asked as to 
his opinion about jihad. His reply was realistic: “If 
you have power, jihad is incumbent upon you ; if you 
have no power, it is unlawful.” This was a correct 
analysis of the situation. In 1875 Hindus of Bengal 
started a National League and issued a pamphlet 
entitled The Star in the East. In it they presented 
their political demands before the Government. An¬ 
other publication of this society contained the names 
of two persons, Maulvi Farid-ud-Din and Ram Ba khsh . 
as the spokesmen of the new ideas of dissatisfaction 
against the Government. Sayyid Ahmad could not 
countenance the association of the name of a Muslim 
with this dirty trick. He told his audience in Calcutta 
before leaving for England; “Do not try to incite the 
people against the Government, for only thirty years 
before, such rumour-mongering and falsehood brought 
about horrible bloodshed in the coimtry.” He had 
stated in several of his books that the Revolt of 1857 
was started by Hindus and then attributed both by 
the Hindus and the British to the Muslims, as a result 
of which only Muslims suffered and Hindus came out 
unscathed. He feared that “liberty” of the Hindus 
might not degenerate into the “mutiny” of the 
Muslims. Commenting on the growing political unrest 
among the Hindus zmd their agitation, the Governor 
of Madras once said, “An eagle does not care a bit for 
the chirping of sparrows (i.e. Hindus) but if a falcon 
(i.e. Muslims) dares to oppose him, he at once breaks 
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its neck.” This was a warning to the hot-headed 
Muslims who not many years ago were engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle against the British. According 
to Sayyid Ahmad, the consequences of the Revolt of 
1857 were different for Hindus and Muslims. To the 
Hindus it was of tremendous gain. They came out of 
it unscathed. But to the Muslims it was a total 
disaster. Besides the huge loss in lives and property, 
they lost hundreds and thousands of outstanding men 
of the middle and upper classes who could very easily 
assume the leadership of the community in all the 
spheres of life. Their psychological frustration was 
total and complete. Once he is reported to have said, 
"If this calamity of 1857 had not occurred, hundreds 
of our young men would have been in the army and 
occupied high posts in the administration.”* There 
is no doubt that the step which he took in keeping the 
Muslims out of the political agitation of the Hindus 
was the one that any sane Muslim should have taken 
under the circumstances. He wanted to impress upon 
them the advisability of gaining necessary strength, 
moral as well as intellectual, before entering the field 
of politics. 

During this most turbulent period in the history 
of Islam, Sayyid Jamal-ud-Din Af^ani came to India 
in 1879. Unfortunately he could not enter fully into 
the psychological state of the Muslims of this land. 
The Diaries of Wilfred Blunt, a friend of Af^ani, 
reveal that the Muslims were in a state of perpetual 
fear from the secret agents of the British, who were 
all of them Hindus, and who saw in it a useful device 
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to terrorise them.* In 1845 Sayyid Aljmad published 
the first edition of Athar al-Sanadid. In it he relates 
with great fervour the reformist zeal of Sayyid Aljmad 
Brelvi and his noble companions. But at the time 
of the second edition in 1854 political situation 
had changed so much that he was compelled to delete 
the whole chapter dealing with these reformers. The 
time demanded that the Muslims must eschew 
political activities and concentrate on their economic 
and social betterment, which was possible only if good 
relations between them and the rulers were restored. 

Af^ani did not like this political alliance of the 
Muslims with the English. He had in his view the 
over-all picture of the Muslim world vis-a-vis the 
British and in this respect he might have been correct 
m his estimation. Turkey, Iran and Egypt—the 
three places which Afghani visited—were on a different 
plane. There Muslims had come to realise their short¬ 
comings and were striving to regain their lost power. 
Af^am was right in nursing a grudge against the 
British, the Western power which was bent upon 
liquidating these Muslim powers by her intrigues. 
But in India the British were the rulers and the 
Muslims had miserably failed to r^ain political 
control. Under these circumstances it would have 
been suicidal to follow the policy of Af^am in India. 
Whatever opinion he might have held or expressed 
about Sayyid Ahmad—which is, no doubt, perfectly 
wrong—there is no denying the fact that the latter 
preached lo5ralty to the British not for any self- 

1. 'AMul Ghaggr, J^mShud-Din Afgkdnu pp« isp-xjo. 
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interest but solely for the betterment of the Muslims. 
The momentous step that he took was the only way 
open to any honourable Muslim under the circum* 
stances then obtaining in India. 



Chapter 5 


T he history of Christian controversy is as old as 
Islam itself. The first person who took up his 
pen to refute the claims of Christians was al-Jahiz, the 
famous Mu'tazilite. After him several books were 
written of which Ibn Hazm’s al-Milal wan Nifyal is 
very important. In the first volume he discusses all 
the main problems of the controversy, viz. the death of 
Christ, the contradictions in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, their corruption and the real sense in which the 
Muslims believe them to be revealed books.* The 
main polemic of the Muslims centred round the 
corruption in the text of the Bible. They claimed 
that the Christians deliberately concealed or misinter¬ 
preted the prophecies contained in their sacred books 
about the appearance of Muhammad. Ghazali in one 
of his books tried to prove this corruption by two 
arguments : (i) There are innumerable differences in 
the version of different books which cannot be recon¬ 
ciled. (2) Many things and events are related in the 
Bible which are incompatible with reason and com- 
monsense.* The second argument which makes reason 
the criterion of judgment was and is an anathema to 

X. Urdn Translation (Hyderabad. India), Vol. I. pp. 107.X19, 2i3>543. 

2. Shiba, ta-Koam, (Asamgarh, 1341 A.H.), pp. i64*i65. 
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Christian apologists. A modern writer, commenting 
on this criterion with regard to criticism of the Bible 
by the Muslims, remarks, “Here reason is let loose 

and allowed to run unchecked.Reason is not 

only used but abused by being practically made the 
supreme guide in all matters of faith.”* 

The first important book which sums up the 
Christian attack against Islam was written in India 
in the reign of Jahangir by the Portuguese missionary 
Xavier, A’ina-i-Haq Numa (The Truth-revealing 
Mirror). In it the controversy ranged round the 
following subjects : the mystery of Trinity, the divin¬ 
ity of Christ, the integrity of the Christian scriptures. 
His attack against Islam is on the following points : 
marriage, polygamy, divorce.* An Indian Muslim, 
Alimad ibn Zayn-ul-*Abidin, wrote a book in reply to 
this attack in 1621 c.e. The argument is based on 
the usual grounds : (a) prophecies about the Prophet 
Mufiammad are contained in the Christian scriptures 
which they misinterpret; (b) contradictions in the 
New and Old Testaments. 

In 1836 Dr. Pfandar came to India. He was a 
missionary of great renown and had previously worked 
in Iran. His well-known work Mizan aUHaq was 
originally written in Persian and later translated into 
Urdu. It created a stir in Muslim circles. We have 
referred in a previous chapter to the memorable Agra 
Debate in which Maulvi Rahmat ‘All of Kerana 

1. E. M. Wherry, Islam and ChrisHanily tn India and Far East (New 
York. 1907), p. 167. 

2. There was no reference to slavery, for the whole world then follow¬ 
ed this practice. It was much later that slave trade was declared illegal and 
the Christians got another weapon in their armoury. 
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silenced him. When Dr. Pfandar later on went to 
Constantinople, the Ottoman king invited Maulvi 
Rahmat 'All to fight against him there. 

Mizan al-Ifaq is a mixture of logic and fantasy. 
It consists of an introduction and three parts. In the 
Introduction, the author deals with the problem of divine 
ri^elation. Discussing the nature of true revelation, 
he asks the questions: “ How shall we know and find 
the incomprehensible and invisible God ? Can it be 
by the guidance of our reason only ? ”* His reply 
is in the negative. His position amoimts to what 
a Christian writer has characterised as "a distrust 
of human reason.”* He then gives five criteria for 
judging a revelation to be true. One of these is 
that ” there must be no real contradiction in a true 
revelation: the important particulars and doctrines 
contained in the inspired books must be consistent.”* 
The Muslims were able to point out hundreds of 
omtradictions and discrepancies in the Bible and thus 
it was far easier for them to denounce Christianity 
as a false religion than Dr. Pfandar could prove 
his stand with regard to Islam.* 

Discussing the role of prophets, he says, “Even 
if the sacred books should seem to anyone contrary to 
his reason, there can be no doubt that the fault 
does not belong to the Divine Word, but to the 
limited reason and want of comprehension of the 
objector. The Word of God is not under the dominion 

!• Dr. Piandat, MltSm (published by the Ponjab Religiona Book 
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of reason, but, on the contrary, reason must submit to 
the Word of God.” Such medieval arguments could 
not cut any ice and naturally the Muslims rejected 
it outright; for no religion in the modern world 
can stand on its legs by neglecting reason and 
commonsense. With regard to the doctrines of 
Christ’s divinity and salvation through Christ’s 
crucifixion, he was unable to establish them on any 
rational ground. His argument is as follows : ‘ ‘ When 
man’s reason utterly fails to comprehend the secrets of 
God, how shall he presume to disprove these statements 
concerning this matter which arc contained in the 
Word of God ? How dare he attempt to measure them 
by his own finite and feeble reason ? ” He concludes 
that these are mysteries of God which no frail human 
being can understand. It turned out to be not a 
polemic against Islam but against human reason and 
commonsense. To defend himself against the attacks 
of Muslims that Christianity does not follow the law 
of Moses cmd as such it stands abrogated. Dr. Pfandar 
distinguished between the ceremonial and the moral 
precepts and claimed that the latter were eternal 
and Christians respected and followed them. Moreover, 
discussing the criteria of a true prophet, Dr. Pfandar 
urged that " the doctrines of one who claims to be 
a prophet must not conflict with the teachings and 
writings of the preceding prophets in fundamental 
particulars.” It was not difficult for the Muslims 
to quote the Sermon on the Mount and show how 
most of these words were diametrically opposed 
to the moral teaching of the Old Testament. With 
regard to this point, Ahmad ibn Zayn-ul-‘Abidin 
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had convincingly argued by saying, “Christ did not 
punish the woman taken in adultery. This is a 
conclusive evidence that Christianity abrogated the 
Mosaic law. ’ ’ 

The next important book in this controversy was 
William Muir’s Life of Mahomet in four volumes. It 
was written, as the author himself states, at the 
instance of Dr. Pfandar who needed such a polemic in 
his campaign against Muslims. Its publication proved 
to be a turning-point in the history of this controversy. 
Dr. Pfandar and others had so far based their attacks 
on two counts : (i) The teachings of Islam contradict 
the earlier revealed messages of the prophets and {2) 
the books of the traditions are not revealed and, 
therefore, the accounts of miracles of Muliammad 
described in them are not acceptable. Dr. Pfandar 
had, for instance, suggested that one of the criteria 
for a true prophet was that he should show miracles 
and foretell events. Arguing on this basis, he had 
asserted that the Qur’an does not mention any miracles 
of Muhammad. But the line of attack adopted by 
William Muir was quite different. He accepted the 
whole literature of traditions [aJtOdifJi) as a true 
account of the life and message of the Prophet and, on 
the basis of this, attacked the moral principles of 
Islam as incompatible with modem ideals. He alleged 
further that the present decline of the Muslims 
throughout the world was mainly due to Islam. 

This kind of attack being novel, the Muslim 
theologians could not tackle it on the old lines. It 
needed a new handling. Sayyid Ahmad, therefore, 
rose to the occasion to meet this challenge. He wrote 
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Essays on the Life of Muhammad (1870) in English 
■which was later published in Urdu with many 
additions under the title of Al-Khutahat-i-Ahrnadiya. 
In the introduction he says, “When the book (of Muir) 
reached India, people began its study with an open 
heart. But when it was found that the author had 
taken the pen with a particular bias, they were not 
surprised to find innumerable distortions and false¬ 
hoods in it and naturally there was a feeling of 
repulsion and disgust. But it had quite a different 
effect on the English-educated young men who were 
not aware of their religious literature. If what Muir 
had written is a distortion and perversion of truth, 
they asked, what is the truth, then?" This was a 
natural question and Sayyid Ahmad who held himself 
responsible for introducing English education among 
the Muslims felt called upon to give a satisfactory 
reply to it. 

The whole discussion can be divided into two 
parts : (i) a criticism of the literature of Hadith, 
and (2) defence of moral and social principles of 
Islam. We shall deal with these topics in the next 
chapter. 

In order to give a helping hand to the Muslims in 
their fight against Christians, Sayyid Ahmad under¬ 
took the most onerous task of writing a commentary 
on the Bible. It was a sort of weapon which cut both 
ways. In several respects he disagreed with the 
Muslim theologians and thus caused a great hue and 
cry among those whom he wanted to help. But, on the 
other hand, his views on the fundamentals of the 
controversy were the same. In reality he took in his 
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commentary on the Bible the same attitude which 
William Muir took in his Life of Mahomet, viz. 
he accepted the Bible to be a trulj^ revealed book 
which, as he tried to prove, did not corroborate the 
“mysteries” of the Christian religion but upheld the 
Quranic point of view in every controversial question. 

He distinguishes two kinds of revelations. In the 
case of prophets before Islam, the revelation was only 
with regard to the contents of the message which was 
then expressed by the prophets in their own words. 
To prove this he quoted some Christian theological 
writers w'ho held that “the Holy Spirit, through 
whose help and assistance the sacred historians 
indited the Gospel, did not prescribe to them any 
particular form of speech or language.”^ In this way 
he was able to explain the linguistic differences in the 
narration of different apostles of Christ as found in the 
Bible. The Qur’an, on the other hand, is, according 
to him, revealed both in content and word, because it 
was intended by God to be a miracle of eloquence. 
Thus, by adopting the common distinction of revelation 
among Muslim theologians, revelation of words and of 
content, he is able to determine the true position of 
Christian scriptures as equivalent to traditions in 
Islam.® He further distinguishes between the purely 
religious and non-religious matters in the content- 
revelations {ahadith) and refuses to accept the latter 
as eternally valid. Applying this criterion to the 
Bible, he says that “we Muslims, although holding 

!• The Muhammaden Commentary on the Holy Bible (known in Urdu as 
Tdb*ln al-Kalam), (Ghazipur, 1862), Vol. I, p. 13. 

2. Same was the position of Ibn Taimiyya and Shah Wall’ullah. 
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all the books of the Old and New Testaments to be 
genuine and true, are yet guided more particularly by 
the mere text of them (i.e. those verses which 
contain prophetic utterances), than the narratives 
and talcs to be found in them.”^ He then quotes 
several Christian writers in support of this contention. 
Thus Sayyid Ahmad was able to prove that as regards 
authenticity which could be accorded to a direct 
revelation from God, the Bible could not stand on a 
par with the Our’an in any respect whatsoever. He 
even contended that, in spite of all the best efforts of 
the apostles, there is a clear possibility that many 
laws might have remained unrecorded in the scrip¬ 
tures,* thus reducing their value. He refers to verse 
2 : 23 of the Gospel of Matthews which definitely proves 
that not a few important things remained unwritten 
due, no doubt, to the limitations to which man is 
subject.* 

He discusses the same point in another context. 
He proves that people other than prophets could also 
be recipients of divine revelation and included the 
Apostles of Christ in this list, on the basis of the Qur¬ 
anic verse.* But as the revelation of the prophets alone 

1. Bihle^Commentary, Vol. I. p. 16. 

2. Ibid., p. 23. 

3. Ibid., p. 23. The arguments of Sayyid ALmad Khan were so 
decisive that the Christian missionaries working among Muslims were 
compelled to change their ground of attack. They no longer referred to the 
alleged inaccuracies of historical events in the Qur an as compared with the 
Bible, for the latter had been proved to be not so reliable. Henceforth 
their main attack came to be centred round the so-called better moral ideal 
as represented in the person of Christ. See L. Levonian, op. cit.. pp. 
200-204, 206. 

4. V. 114. 
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is immune from Satanic interference, the revelations 
of apostles cannot be accepted by Muslims to form a 
part of the Bible. “For this reason, ” he says, “we 
don’t consider that the Acts, Epistles and observations 
of Apostles—although unquestionably very good 
books—are to betciken as part and parcel of the New 
Testament itself.”* 

He tackles this question from another angle. He 
asserts on the authority of several ancient Christian 
writers that several books of the Old Testament were 
destroyed either by the Jews themselves or by others. 
Besides these, there are several books which the 
Christians arbitrarily rejected later on though in the 
beginning they were accepted as true and were 
included in the Bible. Some of these are accepted by 
certain Christian sects even now.* Same is the 
position with regard to the New Testament.* 

Some Christian writers like Dr. Pfandar had 
contended that it was impossible that revealed truth 
should have been destroyed or lost, and, therefore, 
what had been lost must be looked upon as not 
revealed. Sa3^id Ahmad very forcefully refutes this 
argument. He holds that if only one book could be 
considered sufficient for the instruction of all man¬ 
kind, then what occasion was there for sending down 
the New Testament after the Old ? Against the other 
contention that the lost books were not prophetic, 
he retorts that the apostles “have taken quotations 
from them in their own writings” which are incor- 

1, BibU-Commentary, Vol. I, pp. 31, 39. 

2, Ibid., pp. 41-45. 

3, Ibid., pp. 5 *- 57 « 
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porated in the present Bible.* He, therefore, concludes 
that Muslims cannot be bound by the decision of the 
Christian divines in accepting some books and re¬ 
jecting others. “We Muslims," he says, “look to the 
subject-matter of it. . .. If it is shown to be true, by 
material evidence, or collateral testimony derived 
from other works, then we accept it as true. And if 
by the same rule any portion of the book is shown 
to be false, then we reject so much of it."* 

In the eighth discourse, Sayyid Ahmad discusses 
the question whether the books which compose the 
Bible are identical with the original writings of the 
Apostles. His reply is a qualified yes. He draws 
upon the researches of modern Christian writers and 
proves that in spite of all efforts many discrepancies 
have crept into these Scriptures. The originals had 
been totally lost and what remains cannot be called 
their true or exact copies. There had been various read¬ 
ings, mistakes due to wrong»calligraphy, variations due 
to certain other indispensable causes. In the case of 
various readings, Christian divines had invariably 
adopted those which seemed to them to be amenable to 
their peculiar dogmatic assertions and neglected 
others. Sayyid A^imad, therefore, is not willing to 
accept these biassed interpretations and variations in 
any case. With these important qualifications, Sa5^id 
Ahmad is willing to accept the present Bible as 
the one which is referred to in the Qur’an, and which 
existed before the advent of Islam and during the life 
of the Holy Prophet. He quotes several verses of the 


1. Bible-Commentary, Vol. I, pp. 44-45. 

2 . Ibid., p. 62. 
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Qur’an and the traditions to support his contention.* 
The following verse of the Qur’an (ii. 113) will suffice: 
“The Jews say that the Christians are grounded on 
nothing and the Christians say that the Jews are 
grounded on nothing ; yet they both read the 
scriptures.’’® 

In the Christian controversy, corruption of the 
Christian scriptures was a very important problem. 
Most of the Muslim theologians held that many verbal 
changes had been made in the text of the Bible by 
Jews and Christians to prove their different conten¬ 
tions. Even Maulvi Rahmat Ullah followed this line of 
attack in his famous book I^har al-Haq. But Sayyid 
Ahmad refused to accept this plea. He followed Razi 
and Wall’ullah in this respect. 

There are, according to him, eight different forms 
in which “corruption’’ (tahrif) can be understood ; (i) 
by adding words or phrases which were not there 
originally ; (2) by striking out existing words or 
phrases ; (3) by substitution of other words, differing 
in meaning from those struck out ; (4) by making 
verbal changes while reading, so as to convey to the 
ear words different from what were written ; {5) by 
reading only some passages, and omitting others ; (6) 
by instructing the people in a manner contrary to 
God’s teaching in His holy word, and yet making them 
believe that this instruction is the true word ; (7) 
by adopting an improper meaning of certain words 
of ambiguous or equivocal interpretation, which does 

1. The same line of argument is employed by Dr. Pfandar in his 
Mtzan al-Haq, pp. 39-58, 87-118. 

2. Bible-Commentary, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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not suit the sense intended ; (8) lastly, by misinter¬ 
preting those passages which were allegorical {muta- 
shabihat)} According to Sayyid Ahmad, corruption 
in the Bible cannot be of the first three types, for, 
according to him, the Qur’an and the traditions do 
not support this contention. Wali’ullah, e.g. in 
Fatiz al-Kahir, says that “in the paraphrases and 
commentaries on books of the Old Testament (and 
other sacred scriptures) people were in the habit of 
corrupting the sense of certain passages of the scrip¬ 
tures, but that the original text was not tampered 
with.’’* In the Qur’an there are three different words 
used for this wilful corruption— tahrif, hitman and 
talbis, the latter two explaining the first, i.e. tahrif 
(change) is only verbal or instructional for the sake 
of hiding or distorting the truth.* 

The position of Sayyid Ahmad with regard to the 
fundamental point of the Christian controversy is clear 
and unequivocal. In the introduction to the third 
volume of the Commentary on the Gospel of Matthews 
he clearly states that the Bible does not support the 
doctrines of Trinity, Divinity of Christ or Salvation 
through Crucifixion. He says that “none of the 
Companions of Christ believed or preached that 
Father, Son and the Holy Ghost are eternal or that 

the three are God. I do not find this doctrine 

in the Bible at all.”* It is alleged by certain Christian 

I. Bihle-Commentary, Vol. I, p, 66. See also Chapter IV, Part I of 
Mizan aUHaq. 2. Ibid., p. 70. 

3. The word tahrlf is used in the following verses of the Qur'an: 
ii. 75, iv. 46, V. 14 ; kitmUn in the following verses : ii. 159, 174, hi. 187 
talh\s in the following verses : ii. 42, iii. 71. 

4. Bihle-Commentaty, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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historians that belief in Trinity had been current from 
the very beginning. But Sayyid Ahmad contends that 
this is not a fact. The doctrine of Trinity as it is current 
among Christians today started only in the third or 
fourth century ; before that time the general body of 
Christians believed Christ to be only a man and a pro¬ 
phet of God who came to fulfil the Mosaic law.^ He 
gives a brief history of the controversy concerning the 
humanity and divinity of Christ and depicts the grave 
psychological crisis created by these discussions in 
which many philosophical doctrines of pre-Christian 
paganism were imported. It is, he says, to the credit 
of Islam that in a very simple language it resolved 
this controversy by asserting the humanity of Christ 
and thus helped to clear the jungle of confusion, pro¬ 
duced during the first five centuries after the death of 
Christ. He says, “When anybody looked at Christ 
as he moved among them, preached, slept and ate, he 
thought him to be no more than a man. When he 
looked at him with regard to his peculiar birth, he 
thought him to be a spirit, but when he noticed his 
miracles of bringing to life dead people—a work 
peculiar to God—he looked upon him as God or Son of 
God. But these are all limited and partial views of 
Christ. The overall picture of this great prophet is 
what the Qur’an and Islam gives, according to which 
he is the apostle of God, Word of God and yet a man.”® 
Commenting on the words “my beloved son”* 
addressed to Christ by God, he says, “The true sense 

1. Bible-Commentary, Vol. I, p. 8. 

2. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 4. 

3. St. Matthews, 3 : 17. 
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of father is an advisor and it was only in this 
sense that it was used in Eastern countries. It 
was also applied to the originator of something. 
The term ‘son’ is also used for one who has been 
formed by God’s own hands and for those who believed 
in Him. The use of these two words in the Bible is 
only in this sense. If we were to express this relation 
in Arabic we would say that ‘father’ means rabb, i.e. 
the Lord, and ‘son,’ al-‘abd al-maqbid, i.e. the chosen 
servant.” After this Sayyid Ahmad quotes not less 
than twenty-one different verses from the Bible to prove 
his contention that the word ‘‘ son ” is not used exclu¬ 
sively for Christ and, therefore, when applied to him does 
not imply any relationship which is usually understood 
wLen we ordinarily use the terms father and son. Even 
the Companions of Christ and early Christians, he 
asserts, accepted this interpretation.* 

Commenting on the fourth chapter of the same 
Gospel (w'here the story of Christ’s temptation by the 
Devil is related), Sayyid Ahmad argues ; If Christ 
were God (or a part of God), there would be no sense in 
the story of his temptation by the Devil. If this story 
is true, then it definitely proves the contention of 
Muslims that Christ was nothing but a man. “If 
Christ is looked upon as a prophet of God—as we 
Muslims do—then the whole episode becomes clear.”® 
In 4 :8-10 of the same Gospel, it is said that Satan 

1. Bihle-Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 80-82. 

2. Ibid., p. 84. Commenting on the verse (2 : 29) he explains the term 
**son** as follows : *'This term was used by the Greeks for very holy persons. 
For example. Pythagoras and^Plato are all described as sons of gods .... So 
it was natural that when Christians began to preach to the Greek-speaking 
people, they used for Christ this title of honour.** 
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asked Christ to “fall down and worship” him. To this 
Christ replied that he could not, for he must follow 
the old principle ; “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” Commenting on 
this verse, Sayyid Ahmad says that “all these verses 
clearly prove that Christ was not God. . . . Nowhere 
is there any order in the Bible to worship Christ as it 
is done to God.”* 

With regard to Salvation as based on the Cruci¬ 
fixion of Christ, Sayyid Ahmad’s attitude is also 
purely Islamic. He does not believe .that Christ was 
crucified at all. He says that “the Jews thought that 
they had crucified him and had put him to death, but 
he rose out of the dead.”® So naturally he could not 
believe in that kind of cheap salvation which Chris¬ 
tians preach. Commenting on i: 21 of the same Gospel 
where Christ is called by the name of Jesus (i.e. he who 
will save his people from their sins), he says that “the 
Jews of his time only followed the letter of the law and 
neglected the real spirit on which alone depends 
salvation. Christ was called Jesus because he was 
able to revive that spirituality which became the 
cause of the salvation of his followers.”* Again, 
commenting on 4 :17 of the same Gospel (“Repent: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand”), he says that 
“according to this saying of Christ, it is proved that 
only repentance can remove the blot of sins. Nothing 
else is needed for salvation.”* 

There is another very important point which 


1. Bihle-Commentary, Vol, III, pp. 90-91. 

2. Ibid., p. 4. 3. Ibid., p. 39. 

4. Ibid., p. 95. 
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Sayyici Ahmad develops on the basis of 5 : 17 where 
Christ says, “Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets : I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” “What does this destroying or abroga¬ 
tion mean?” asks he. It is a fact, he contends, that 
Christ did abrogate some of the laws of Moses. Out 
of the many instances which he quotes, we may here 
refer only to the law of divorce. According to Moses, 
every man could divorce his wife whenever he liked. 
But Christ declared that divorce could be enforced only 
in the case of fornication (5 : 31-32). To explain this 
apparent contradiction, Sayyid Ahmad discusses the 
general problem of abrogation. Ordinarily, abrogation 
is understood to mean “that if any law or command 
of prior date is found, after trial and experience, to be 
objectionable, or open to improvement, it is superseded 
and nullified by a new law, designed so as to remedy 
any injury or inconvenience caused by the old one.” 
Sayyid Ahmad rejects this interpretation of the principle 
of abrogation as incompatible with God’s omniscience. 
According to him, abrogation of certain laws means 
that when the situation for which they were promul¬ 
gated disappears or changes, those laws stand cancelled 
for the time being, but whenever at a future date like 
circumstances appear, the same old laws shall become 
operative. “No commands of God are, in truth, ever 
cancelled or corrupted. To call them cancelled is 
merely a way of expressing that they are no longer 
required ; because the commands which are now 
cancelled may still be readopted : suppose the wants 
of the present time assume the form of those of the 
past, when these commands were originally promul- 
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gated." Sayyid Ahmad then illustrates this principle 
of abrogation which, in the words of Christ, is a 
fulfilment in truth, by reference to the different rules 
concerning marriage and divorce promulgated by 
Moses, Christ and Islam. As it is explained in the 
Gospel of Matthews (19 : 8), Christ tries to explain his 
new law of divorce. He says that Moses permitted 
divorce because “of the hardness of your hearts." It 
was, as if, suitable for the people of that age. But 
when this law came to be universally misused, Christ 
put a stop to it. But neither the one nor the other was 
the proper solution ; absolute liberty given to man to 
divorce his wife even on flimsy grounds and total pro¬ 
hibition of divorce except on the ground of fornication 
were only partial remedies. Islam, therefore, says 
Sayyid Ahmad, suggested a better solution. It har¬ 
monised the two apparently disparate laws into a more 
comprehensive and more natural law of matrimony 
and divorce. It agrees with Christianity in view¬ 
ing wedlock between man and woman as the sacred 
foundation on which the whole structure of home-life 
is built ; but when this very foundation of social life 
tends to be destroyed, it gives the right of divorce to 
men and to women only under certain stipulated con¬ 
ditions. Thus, according to Sayyid Ahmad, Islam’s 
law of matrimony and divorce is, in fact and in reality, 
a fulfilment of both the earlier laws of Moses and 
Christ.^ He concludes that there is no truth at all 
in the so-called belief that the New Testament abro¬ 
gated the Old and the Qur’an abrogated the New Test¬ 
ament. 

I. Bihle-Commentary, Vol. I, pp. 263-367 ; Vol, III, pp. 109, 117-120. 
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He then tackles this problem of abrogation from 
another point of view. He holds that there are certain 
eternal verities which can never be subject to altera¬ 
tion, not to speak of abrogation. Among such he 
includes what different prophets have told us “about 
the attributes of God, about resurrection, . . . about 
imploring blessings from above, and about the manner 
of praising God.’’ Nor can there be any change “in 
the divine purpose in sending down prophets to 
teach mankind what it is to their eternal advantage to 
know ; i.e. to believe in the unity of God, to worship 
Him in truth and faith, to keep the soul untainted by 
sin, and to strive to lead a righteous life according to 
His holy word and commandment.”^ These were the 
truths that all religions had been teaching since man 
became self-conscious, and it is only in this sense that 
we can and do say that Islam’s message was nothing 
new and that it came to fulfil what the previous pro¬ 
phets had come to teach mankind. But there is 
another category of laws which had been undergoing 
change and cancellation in the special sense which 
Sayyid Ahmad gives to it. It deals with the parti¬ 
cular mode of worshipping God and of imitating His 
attributes. The reason for this change, according to 
him, is that “man’s intellect and knowledge daily 
acquire greater strength and expansion, and it is, 
therefore, necessary that, until the manner of his 
imitating the attributes of God becomes perfect, it 
must always be undergoing some improvement.”* But 
this process of alteration has come to an end with the 

1. Blble-Commentary, Vol. I, p. 267. 

2. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 4, 267 ; Vol. Ill, pp. xo8>iii. 
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appearance of Muhammad who was the last of the 
series of the prophets.^ 

There are certain points on which Sayyid Ahmad 
takes one position in his Biblc-Commcniary and quite 
a different one in his iater Qur’an-Commcntary. In 
one respect his position varies even in the two volumes 
of the Bible-Commentary itself. First, he unequi¬ 
vocally accepts the virgin birth of Christ. Defending 
the Gospel of Matthews against a German critic, Baur, 
and others, he asserts that there is no doubt that 
Christ was born of Virgin Mary.* Similarly, discuss¬ 
ing this belief later on (i : 18-15), he supports this 
virgin birth of Christ by reference to the Quranic 
verse (iii. 47) where Mary is reported to say, “O my 
Lord ! How shall I have a son when no man hath 
touched me ?” He even goes so far as to say that the 
words “before they came together”’ do not imply at 
all that Joseph and Mary cohabitated even after¬ 
wards.’ But in the Qur’an-Tafsir he totally rejects 
this belief. He holds that the disciples of Christ knew 
and accepted the fact that he proceeded from the seed 
of Joseph.® Later on, discussing another verse of the 
Qur’an (xxi. 90), he asserts that the words “kept her 
chastity” do not mean that she had no sexual relation 
with any man, but that she had such relation only with 
her husband.* 

Similar is his attitude to the question of the 
death of Christ. In the Bible-Commentary he does not 


1. Bible-Commentary, Vol. I, p. 5. 

2. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 26. 3. St. Matthews, i : 18. 

4* Bihle-Commentary, Vol. II, pp. 37, 43. 

5. Qur*an-Commentary, Vol. II, p. 30. 


6. Ibid., p. 38. 
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commit himself to any particular interpretation of the 
event. In order to avoid being misunderstood, he 
employs in Urdu the very Arabic word rafa' (raise) used 
by the Qur’an (iv. 158) in this connection. He uses the 
plirase ‘ ‘after Christ was raised (unto God)' and on the 
next page he says that “the Jews thought that they 
had crucified him, but he rose from the dead and went 
to the Heaven.’’® in the Qur’an-Tafsir, he rejects 

Ihepossibility of Christ’s resurrection and ascension. He 
says that ‘ ‘when we view the whole mat ter in a histori¬ 
cal context, it becomes clear that Christ did not die 
on the cross,— something happened by which people 
thought that he had died. Later on his disciples took 
him down from the cross while he was still alive. But 
fearing the Jews, they concealed the fact and declared 
that Christ had ascended to heaven.”* 

Discussing the famous oft-criticised principles of 
morals enunciated by Christ in St. Matthews 
(5 : 38-48), he holds that Christian writers who inter¬ 
pret these principles as merely symbolical {tamthil) 
are quite wrong ; to him, on the other hand, “these 
counsels of Christ are to be interpreted in their literal 
sense.” He adds that the disciples of Christ followed 
these principles in their life to the very letter, 
although, he adds, the common run of people should 
follow them in renouncing the idea of revenge from 
their hearts.* Later on, he mentions the doubts 
expressed by some that “it is not according to (human) 
nature that a man should love his enemy as he loves 


I. Bihle-Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 3. 

3. Qur*an-Cofnm0ntary, Vol. II, p. 43. 

4. Bihle-Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp, 124-125. 


2. Ibid., p. 4. 
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his friend .... and, therefore, there is an exaggera¬ 
tion in this rule, and that it is against (human) nature 
and hence impracticable.” He refutes these objections 
by referring to the extraordinary considerateness and 
kindness shown by Christ in his attitude towards his 
enemies, then the behaviour of Christ’s disciples and 
above all the exemplary conduct of the Prophet 
Muhammad.^ But in the Qur'an-TaJsir he adopts a 
critical attitude towards this “brilliant” principle of 
ethics. He holds that it is only an abstract principle 
and is not only practically impossible but has not 
been followed by the Christians themselves. “Not a 
single principle of the Christian religion was put into 
practice, and its followers were responsible for blood¬ 
shed, mercilcssness, injustice, and evil worse than any 
committed by the beasts ; so the beautiful principles 
on which it was based bears no fruit, as they are 
contrary to the laws of nature.”® 

In the Bible-Tafsir, there is no radical departure 
from the common beliefs, which was later noticeable in 
his Qtir’ an-Tafsir. For example, he clearly states in the 
first Discourse that “angels exist and are not subject to 
the distinction of male or female, . . . that paradise 
and hell and all the torments and pleasures that are 
mentioned (in the Qur’an) are true, only the words 
that are used to express these torments and pleasures 
are symbols and have no similarity to any of these 
things as we experience in this world except in name. 
The real and best pleasure of paradise will be the 
Vision of God Whom the faithful will see without any 


1. Bible-Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 128. 

2. Qur'an-Tafs.r, Vol. I, pp. 236 ff. 
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veil, without any form, without being limited by any 
direction.”^ 

In explaining the character of Satan, Sayyid 
Ahmad says that “Muslims believe in Satan as a 
separate and independent being. . . . Some Christians 
deny the existence of Satan . . . but it is wrong.”* 
But in volume II of the Bible-Tafsir (pp. 146-147) he 
says, “God has so wisely made man that in his nature 
there are two principles : one, the principle of good, 
and the other, the principle of evil. They are defined 
as angelic powers and animal instincts. The latter are 
the source of temptation in man, and are, therefore, 
known in the Shari‘a as Satan, but it does not imply 
that Satan has an existence independent from man.” 
This wavering between the two attitudes later crystal¬ 
lised in his Qur’an-Tafsir in favour of the second view. 
Similarly with regard to the word “hell” used in 
5 : 22 of the St. Matthews, he tries to explain away 
its existence. He derives it from the Hebrew Gahanna 
which, according to him, came to be used for a forest 
situated near Jerusalem, sacred to the idol-worship¬ 
pers. There was an idol there before which fire used 
to be burnt twenty-four hours a day. It was a 
custom among the Jews to use this word Gahanna to 
indicate the place of punishment for the evil-doers, 
“for this place had a true similarity with hell.”* 


I. Bihle-Commentaryt Vol. I, p. 6. 
3. Ibid., pp. II3-1I4. 


2. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 85. 
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T O MEET the challenge of William Muir, it became 
necessary to assess critically the whole basis of 
Islam and Sayyid Ahmad, therefore, felt called upon 
to take up this most important work. The first step 
in this direction was to establish the complete and 
total authenticity of the Qur’an. He proved that the 
Qur’an, which was revealed to the Prophet during 
a period of twenty-three years, was written down 
during his lifetime in the same form and order with 
regard to the arrangement of its chapters and verses 
as it is present and current today among the Muslims. 
It was revealed not, as in the case of Moses, in the 
form of carved tablets of stone which were liable to be 
broken but in the heart of the Prophet who would 
immediately call some of his companions to put it 
down in black and white. Immediately after the death 
of the holy Prophet, the Qur’an was compiled in the 
form of a book from the seattered pieces in the posses¬ 
sion of different Companions with the help of numerous 
persons who had committed it to memory. 

Another point in this connection was the question 
of different readings {qir’at) of certain words of the 
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Qur’an. Are these differences similiar to the various 
readings of the Bible ? Sayyid Ahmad had discussed this 
problem in the first volume of his Commentary on the 
Bible and Iiad established the causes of the latter as 
follows OH the basis of Mr. Hoerne’s Introduction to 
the Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures : (i) Uninten¬ 
tional mistakes of the calligraphists, (2) presence of 
mistakes in the original book from which the calli- 
graphist was copying, (3) intentional changes done by 
a person with a bias towaads a particular creed, (4) 
the attempt on the part of the calligraphists to 
correct or remodel sentences without any authority. 
These causes played havoc with the text of the Bible. 
But in the case of the Qur’an the causes were 
different. First, the Arabs of those days did not use 
dots in writing and hence there arose differences in 
deciding whether a word has i (t?) or J (c.), both of which 
in point of calligraphy are similar in the absence of 
dots. Secondly, the Arabs did not use the a’rah 
which gave rise later on to certain minor differences 
in readings. But, in spite of these, Sayyid Ahmad 
contends, there had been no change or difference in 
the significance or meaning of the text of the Qur’an 
at all. All such readings are incorporated in the 
footnotes of the text of the Qur’an and so the 
Muslims cannot be accused, like the Christians, of 
corrupting it. 

The last problem with regard to the Qur’an is 
that of alleged abrogation of certain of its verses. 
William Muir claims that there are at least 225 verses 
which stand abrogated.^ The usual argument is 

I. Khutabat-uAhmadivva, p. 278. 
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based on the following verses (ii. 105-106) : 

“It is never the wish of the unbelievers among 
the people of the Book nor of the pagans that 
anything good sliould come down to you from 
your Lord. But God will choose for His 
special mercy whom He will . . . None of 
Our revelations {ayat) do We abrogate or 
cause to be forgotten, but We substitute 
something better or similar ...” 

But Sayyid Ahmad, on the basis of the context, 
argues that these verses do not imply at all that any 
verse of the Qur’an is abrogated by any other verse, 
for it explicitly refers to the people of the Book and 
the pagans of Arabia. We have discussed in a 
previous chapter the particular sense in which he 
interpreted the “fulfilment” of the Mosaic law by 
Christ, though he, no doubt, abrogated and amended 
certain of these laws. In explaining this verse of the 
Qur’an, he follows the same line of interpretation. 
According to him, the Qur’an did abrogate some laws 
of the Bible but in reality “fulfilled” the real mission 
for which Moses and Christ had come.* These verses, 
by no means, imply that any one verse abrogates any 
other verse of the Qur’an. 

There is another sense of abrogation. There are 
some injunctions in the Qur’an which were intened to 
cover certain particular situations. When a situation 
changes, the corresponding injunction automatically 
lapses and another injunction, which is appropriate to 
the occasion, takes its place. Though the Muslim divines 


I. See Kh uiabai. pp. 145, 148. 
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use the word “abrogate” for this change, it is, in reality, 
according to Sayyid Ahmad, no absolute abrogation; 
for, with thechangeof the situation, thcoriginal injunc¬ 
tion will once again become operative. For instance, 
during the Meccan period the Muslims were ordered to 
resist the enemies non-violently but when, later in Me¬ 
dina, they acquired power, they were ordered to resort 
to force. These two injunctions in no sense contradict 
or alirogate each other. They were and arc true in the 
context of the situation. On the basis of these 
arguments which are fully supported by traditions 
and the verses of the Qur’an, Sayyid Ahmad proved 
that no verse of the Our’an can be said to be 
abrogated by any other verse. 

There is a third and the last sense in which the 
term “abrogation” has been technically employed, 
especially by Muslim jurists. Difficulties arose when 
they began to study the Qur’an with the particular 
purpose of deriving legal rules from its verses. Take, 
for example, the following verse (ii. 240) ; 

“Those of you who die and leave widows should 
bequeath for their widows a year’s mainte¬ 
nance and residence.” 

On the basis of this verse the jurists derived three 
laws : (i) It is incumbent on the husband that he 
should provide by will for the maintenance of his wife 
for one year after his death ; (2) the wife is not 
entitled to get anything from the property of her 
deceased husband except what is necessary for a 
year’s maintenance ; and, lastly (3) the wife can re¬ 
marry only after the lapse of one year. But then 
there is another verse of the Qur’an (ii. 234) : 
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“If any of you die and leave widows behind, 
they shall wait concerning themselves 
four months and ten days : when they have 
fulfilled this term, there is no blame on 
you if they dispose of themselves in a just 
and reasonable manner.’’ 

Here the period during which a widow could not 
remarry was specifically mentioned and so the jurists, 
thinking that this verse contradicted {not the first 
verse but) the third law which they had formulated on 
the basis of the first, declared that the second 
“abrogated’’ the first. Then there is another verse of 
the Qur’an (iv. 12) : 

“In what you leave, their (women’s) share 
is a fourth if you leave no child ; but if 
you leave a child, they get an eighth, 
after payment of legacies and debts.” 

It explicitly assigns to the widow a particular 
share from the property of her deceased husband. So 
the jurists, finding a contradiction between the first 
two laws formulated by them on the basis of the first 
verse, declared that this last verse (iv. 12) “abrogated” 
the first (ii. 240). 

From these instances, it is clear, contends Sayyid 
Ahmad, that the problem was not of abrogation or 
cancellation of one verse by the other but only of 
reconciliation and adaptation. If there was any 
contradiction it was not between the verses of the 
Qur’an but between these verses and the inferred laws 
of the jurists ; but then the conclusions arrived at by 
individual jurists are not binding on us, for we are as 
free to interpret the Qur’an and derive laws from them 
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as they were.^ He was thus forced to accept what he 
calls the creed of the Shi'ites, that every age must 
have a Mujtahid, one who is competent to interpret 
the Qur’an and formulate laws which are in keeping 
with the spirit and the needs of the time. He ridicules 
the usually accepted principle of the ahl-i-sunna 
that the door of ijtihad had been closed for ever. In 
his support he quotes Wali’ullah who, as we have 
seen, emphasised the necessity of reviewing and re¬ 
interpreting the laws of Islam.® 

It was in the same spirit that he looked at the 
various collections of traditions. The primary motive 
is, no doubt, to refute William Muir who had drawn 
upon these collections to prove his case against Islam, 
without giving any thought whether the traditions 
which he was quoting were correct or not. This 
purpose of Sayyid Ahmad coloured his treatment of 
the subject to a certain extent. The general trend 
of his discussion in Khutabat, therefore, is a little 
partial though in his other writings he was able to 
keep the balance and follow the middle course in this 
respect. 

He starts with the assumption that the traditions 
were not compiled at all during the lifetime of the 
Prophet or his Companions.* What were the reasons ? 


1. Khuiahat-i-Ahmadtyya, pp. 261-279. 

2. Tahdhih al-Akhldq, Vol. II, pp. 182-183. 

3. See Sunnat-i-Rasul by Sh. Musfafa al-Saba*I (Urdu translation), pp. 
42-45, where it is shown that the traditions were written down in note¬ 
books by several companions during the life of the Prophet, although, as 
he contends, the writing of traditions was not as extensive as in the case of 
the Qur*an. See also ^utabUi, p. 216, where Sa3ryid Ahmad corroborates 
this statement. 
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First, the people had no need of them. But the real 
fact, according to him, was that the majority of the 
Companions were against writing down the traditions* 
and Sayyid Ahmad fully endorses this judgment. 
Secondly, the art of writing had not yet fully 
developed among the Arabs and .so the traditions were 
generally committed to memory and then orally 
transmitted. It was in the second century of the 
Hijra that they were compiled into collections. This 
was unfortunately a period of great political changes 
and hence thousands of totally wrong traditions were 
fabricated to support the rival claims of different 
parties. This produced great confusion and it became 
difficult to discriminate the true from the false. But 
the early traditionists tried their best to do this work 
under these most trying circumstances. According to 
Wall’ullah, whom Sayyid Ahmad follows, the com¬ 
pilations of Malik (713-795), Bukhari (810-870) and 
Muslim (819-875) are in the first rank.® Their priority 
lies in the fact that their authors tried very scrupu¬ 
lously to include only those traditions which, according 
to their judgment, were transmitted by truthful and 
reliable people. But, in spite of this, these books do 
contain some traditions which cannot be accepted as 
true just as it is possible that the other compilations 
may contain some true traditions though the majority 
in them is untrue.* 

Moreover, the traditions as recorded in these 

1. To what extent and for what reason some Companions, especially 
‘Umar, placed restrictions upon quoting and recording the traditions, see 
Sunnai-i-Rasul, pp. 48-63. 

2. See Tahdhih aUAkhldq, Vol. II, pp. 164-165. 

3. KhutabUi, pp. 203-204. 
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compilations convey only the sense and meaning of what 
the Prophet said; his exact words are not employed, nor 
was it possible under the circumstances.* As such, we 
cannot blindly accept those laws which were inferred 
from the particular arrangement of the words of the 
different traditions as we can do in the case of the 
Qur’an. 

Sayyid Ahmad thinks that there are two kinds of 
traditions. There are some which deal directly with 
religious matters, while others deal with worldly 
affairs. He holds, following Wali’ullah,* that the latter 
traditions cannot be made the basis of our religion ; we 
may or may not follow them. He classifies these 
traditions under four heads : those (i) which deal with 
religious affairs, (2) which are applicable to the parti¬ 
cular conditions prevailing in the days of the Prophet, 
(3) which are applicable to the conditions of all people, 
and (4) which deal with political and administrative 
problems. With regard to the last three, he holds that 
we must determine first whether they embody revela- 
tional message or not. The principle of following the 
Prophet has always been understood to be limited to 
the affairs of religion. But we Muslims try to follow 
him in other fields as well, with this difference that, in 
the first case, if it is conclusively established that it is 
a true tradition which embodies revealed truth, then 
it becomes obligatory for the Muslims to follow it ; 
while in the other three cases, we are not so bound ; 
we may follow them if we like but, if times and 
circumstances demand, we may discard them.* He 


I. Khutabai, p. 204. 
3. Ibid., pp. 214-2x5. 


2. Ibid., p. 214. 
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t\veTV quotes Mujaddid Firuzabadi who, after a careful 
scrutiny of traditions, listed certain topics and claimed 
that all traditions which deal with them must be 
ruled out as totally unauthentic.* 

According to Sayyid Ahmad, a hadith can become 
the basis of religious belief and law but only if it has 
passed all the tests which he sets down as follows : First 
and foremost, it must be compatible with the general 
spirit of the Qur’an. He quotes the tradition of Abu 
Hurayra according to which the dead in the graves 
were reported to be capable of hearing and under¬ 
standing the words spoken to them. When ‘A’y^a 
heard about it, she at once denied its authenticity 
because it contradicted the Qur’an.® Secondly, 
it must not go against the established historical events 
and, thirdly, it must be acceptable to human reason.* 
But even then, there is another hurdle. The accepted 
traditions are further divided into three categories : 
(i) mutawatir, (2) mashhur, and {3) khabr-i-ahad. The 
first category refers to those traditions which have 
been accepted since the days of the Holy Prophet by 
all the Companions and divines without any unfavour¬ 
able comments. But most divines are of the opinion 
that the Qur’an alone can be included in this category. 
According to some, there are certain traditions also 
which can be placed in this list but their number does 
not exceed five. Such traditions, according to him, 
cem undoubtedly be accepted as the basis of our faith. 
To the second category belong those traditions which 
are usually accepted as true by a great majority 


1. Tahdhlb al-AkhlUq, Vol. II, pp. x67-z69. 

2. Khutabai, p. 204. 3. Ibid., p. 225. 
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of divines and on which are based some of our religious 
beliefs. But, according to Sayyid Ahmad, they still 
must be subjected to critical judgment before we can 
accept them. To the third category belong the 
majority of the traditions. They were transmitted by 
only one person though the contents demand that they 
should have been related by very many persons. 
Muslim divines differ greatly in the matter of accept¬ 
ing or rejecting them. By the trend of his arguments, 
Sayyid Ahmad seems reluctant to accept them as 
valid bases for religious beliefs.^ 

Our traditionists no doubt did a good service 
in collecting and compiling this rich and valuable 
material and displayed great ingenuity and critical 
acumen in developing the science of rajal which deals 
with the biographical details of the various trans¬ 
mitters of the traditions. But, according to Sayyid 
Ahmad, it was only a part of the job. What was 
more important and perhaps indispensable was the 
critical appraisal of this whole material with regard 
to its contents. That was unfortunately left to be 
done by later traditionists who, however, did not 
perform this necessary work. Therefore, the foremost 
duty of the Muslims of today, according to him, is to 
assess this material by the modern standards of 
criticism without which we shall have unfortunately 
to forego this rich heritage of our culture.* 

He briefly applied this critical method to differ¬ 
ent traditions that were commonly looked upon as 
true in his days. One of these v\as the story about 


1. Khutabat, p. 225, 

2. Ibid., pp. 225-226, and Tahdhtb al^AkhlUq, Vol. II, p. 166. 
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the appearance of a Mahdl, which was revived by 
some persons after the martjTdom of Sayyid Ahmad 
BrelvI. In an article in Tahdhih al-Akhlaq, he 
critically reviewed the historical background of the 
political intrigues of the different claimants to the 
Umayyad throne. It was during this time that the 
traditions foretelling the appearance of a Mahdi made 
their first appearance. Secondly, he was able to point 
out that only those had!th-compilations contain these 
traditions which were collected after this period. On 
the contrary, Malik (95-179 A.H.), in whose lifetime 
all this dirty game was being played, did not include 
them in his compilation, the Mu’atta} It was thus 
a conclusive evidence that the traditions about the 
appearance of Mahdl were all fabricated. 

Similarly, he reviews the whole pile of commen¬ 
taries on the Qur’an and is forced to conclude that the 
majority of them contain nothing more than false 
tales and fabricated miraculous happenings which 
no sane person can ever be expected to treat as part 
and parcel of a simple and true faith as Islam. But 
there are certain exceptions and among the latter 
he includes the works of Wali’ullah who, according to 
him, tried his best to interpret the teachings of Islam 
according to the rational principles of his days,* 
though unfortunately his books could not become 
popular due to the prejudices of the reactionary 
‘ulamet. At the present time, however, his philosophy 
has become obsolete and hence it is the second import¬ 
ant duty of the Muslims to compile new books about 


1, Tahdhih aUAhhlaq, Vol. II, pp. 376-398, 

2. Khutabat. p. 209, 
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the Qur’an in which the teachings of Islam may be 
presented in the light of modern scientific knowledge 
and philosophical thonglit, so that the new generation 
may be able to understand and appreciate the 
principles of Islam in the new context. 

He then takes up the magnificent work done by 
the jurists and critically examines the merits a.nd 
demerits of what they had dtme. In the Khutabat his 
attitude is critical yet appreciative. He relates how 
our early jurists derived rules and laws from the 
Qur’an and the traditions for the guidance and 
regulation of social, political and religious life of the 
people. He pays homage to all those learned scholars 
who devoted their life to this work. But he warns 
that we must distinguish between the basic principles 
which are explicitly given in the Qur’an and the true 
traditions, and the laws and rules which the jurists 
have themselves formulated by their inferences. The 
first we may accept but we are not bound to accept 
the second, for after all they are nothing more than 
man-made regulations which can and must be changed 
if our circumstances demand.‘ But in his later 
writings (in Tahdhib al-AMctq, for instance) his 
attitude towards it becomes absolutely aggressive. In 
an article on “Uncivilised Countries,” he openly 
rebukes Turkey of those days for her adherence to an 
obsolete code of laws which, according to him, is 
standing in her way of progress and reform. The real 
reason for the decline of the Muslims, he says, is that 
they have not yet realised that the present age 
demands a totally ne.v legal system which should 


I. Khutabat, p. 21 1 
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deal with social, political and administrative affairs. 
He thinks that the compilations of our jurists led to 
the following evil consequences: 

1. The people were led wrongly to believe that 
the religion of Islam is directly related to all worldly 
matters and that, therefore, nothing can be done 
without obtaining a religious sanction. 

2. If the laws and regulations, which the jurists 
had formulated in the context of the material and 
social conditions obtaining in those days, were 
accepted as mere private judgments of certain learned 
personages, there would have been no harm. But 
unfortunately they came to be identified with Islam 
itself. Hence any attempt to modify or replace them 
by better laws came to be looked upon as a heresy. 

3. Due to these reasons, the books of the jurists 
were regarded as incorporating infallible truth and so 
sufficient for the guidance of our affairs. Civil and 
criminal, trade and revenue codes were thought 
unnecessary and redundant.* 

On the basis of this criticism, he says that 
it is the third important duty of the Muslims to 
formulate the new legal code which may be suit¬ 
able for their present needs. In this work of recon¬ 
struction we cannot neglect and ignore the stupendous 
work done by the early jurists but we cannot be bound 
by it ; we must go back to the original sources, the 
Qur’an and the traditions. 

Besides this important work which Sayyid 
Ahmad did in reply to the attack of William Muir, 


I. Tahdhih al-Akhlaq, Vol. II, pp. I4i-i42. 
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there was another equally valuable work which he 
was called upon to undertake. Muir had advanced 
the plea that the social and moral principles of Islam 
were totally unsuitable for the present age and that 
the decline of the Muslims was mainly due to the 
reactionary character of these principles. His main 
attack was against slavery, polygamy, divorce and 
compulsion in religious matters. Sayyid Ahmad 
started by quoting certain Western writers and 
especially William Muir himself who had admitted 
the service rendered by Islam in emancipating 
mankind from superstitious beliefs and polytheism 
and in inspiring the Arabs with a lofty moral 
idealism. It was the result of Islam, William Muir 
admits, that a welfare state was established, the 
guiding principles ;of which were the brotherhood 
of man, equality before the law, equality of economic 
opportimity to all. It forbade drinking and gambling, 
enjoined kindness and sympathy to the weak, etc. 

He discusses polygamy from three different points 
of view. He divides animals into two classes. There 
are those who give birth to a single pair of one male 
and one female and those who give birth to more than 
two young ones. The first kind is biologically meant 
to be monogamous while the second is polygamous. 
Man definitely belongs to the second category but that 
does not imply that he should come down to the level 
of animals. Moral and social considerations must 
be allowed to play their part. 

Discussing the social implications of polygamy, 
he quotes the Torah where God is reported to tell 
Adam and Eve to grow in numbers and inhabit the 
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world. So when a woman is unfit to perform her duty 
of procreation, man must be allowed to have another 
wife either in the presence of or after divorcing the 
first. He thinks that this is the only natural solution 
of the problem, which not only checks moral evil but 
provides necessary peaceful atmosphere for social 
harmony. He then tries to show that Islamic law of 
polygamy was in reality a boon to mankind and a 
golden mean between the two divergent social customs 
prevalent in those days. Among the Persians, there 
was no distinction of kith and kin in the matter of 
marriage nor did they observe any legal rules regard¬ 
ing divorce. The Jews were polygamous without any 
restrictions. The Arabs followed the Jews as well as. 
the Iranians in this matter. Among the Christians, 
on the other hand, contracting marriage was looked 
upon as a sin and men and women were encouraged to 
lead a life of total abstinence. In this world of 
extremes, the law of Islam was undoubtedly a golden 
mean which brought about peace and harmony in the 
life of the individual as well as society. 

If we study this problem religiously, Sayyid 
Ahmad asserts, we will be forced to admit, as some 
Christian writers themselves have argued, that not 
only is there no prohibition in the Bible against 
polygamy but there are certain passages in it which 
lend support to the view that polygamy is fully 
sanctioned and approved. Islam, on the other 
hand, no doubt, allows polygamous marriages but it 
puts limits on its practice and advocates monogamy in 
unequivocal terms. This solution, according to Sayyid 
Ahmad, is the most natural : polygamy only in 
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exceptional circumstances and monogamy as the 
general rule. He then quotes the verse of the Qur'an 
(iv. 3) where polygamy is allowed under certain 
definite restrictions. "But if you fear that yoii shall 
not be able to deal justly, then (have) only one.” 
Even if we interpret this verse literally, as the 
majority of the divines had so far done, it follows, 
according to him, that a man who has been compelled 
to contract a second marriage, under certain circum¬ 
stances, must submit to the law of equity enunciated 
in this verse. Considering the severity of this pro¬ 
vision a sane person would refrain, in the usual course 
of his life, from taking this step. But if we interpret, 
this verse in the real sense, we shall come to the 
conclusion that polygamy is almost impossible 
in view of the conditions imposed on it. He then 
quotes another verse (iv. 129) where it is stated that 
men “are never able to be fair and just as between 
women even if it is their ardent desire.” Combining 
these two verses, it follows, according to Sayyid 
Ahmad, that polygamy must be absolutely and 
definitely restricted. Polygamy is subject to the 
exercise of justice and justice is not possible, hence 
the natural conclusion follows that monogamy should 
be the general rule and polygamy must be allowed 
only in very exceptional cases.* 

With regard to divorce he admits that it is an 
enemy of social cohesion and family life. But if, due 
to temperamental differences between husband and 
wife, home life becomes a^hell auid the main purjwse 


1. lOiutabat, pp. 157-163. 
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for which man and woman had come together is 
defeated thereby, it is better, he argues, to have 
recourse to divorce than to stick on to a partnership 
which militates against the very existence of the 
family. The psychological maladjustment among the 
children will be far w'orse in the latter case than in 
the former. Instead of perpetuating an atmosphere 
of constant strife, it would be far better for the future 
of the children to terminate that partnership in a 
peaceful atmosphere and provide for their upbringing 
in some other way. In this connection he criticises 
most severely the unhealthy and unsocial practices 
among the Christians who regard divorce as illegal 
except in the case of fornication. But there are some 
Christian divines who, according to Sayyid Ahmad, 
have argued from the texts of the Gospels that a 
husband can divorce his wife even on grounds other 
than fornication. 

Islam, no doubt, allows divorce but at the same 
time it has tried to emphasise that it should be 
used sparingly, only when there is no possibility of 
reconciliation between the husband and wife. To 
check any abuse in this respect, the Qur’an prescribes 
a method of what is called “three divorces,” each 
becoming effective after a lapse of twenty-five days. 

If, during this period, husband and wife feel inclined 
to reunite, the divorce stands cancelled. But if, 
after a lapse of about two months (fifty days to be 
exact), during which period both husband and wife 
live under the same roof, they feel that they cannot 
pull on peacefully, then it becomes essential in the 
interest of'social harmony that they should separate. 
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It is a much better principle both socially and morally 
than the one enunciated by Christian divines which, 
besides being unnatural, is totally harmful for social 
welfare.^ 

As regards slavery, he holds that the holy 
Prophet did his best to remove as far as possible the 
grave disabilities and hardships to which the slaves were 
subjected before his days. Moreover, he attacks the 
Christian writers who have the courage to attack Islam 
on this account. Neither Moses nor Christ ever tried to 
lift his finger against this inhuman practice. The pages 
of the Bible are full of slave-stories. How can they have 
the cheek to accuse Islam ? But besides this negative 
defence Sayyid Ahmad asserts that the institution of 
slavery in those days came into vogue to meet the prob¬ 
lem of the prisoners of war. In the absence of modern 
methods of exchange of prisoners, there was no other way 
of disposing them of except by keeping them as slaves. 
But Islam greatly modified this inhuman practice. 
He quotes the following verse of the Qur’an (xlvii. 4) 
where it is suggested that after the termination of the 
battle, the enemy soldiers should not be slain at all 
but made prisoners: “Thereafter (is the time for) 
either generosity or ransom.” The context, accord¬ 
ing to Sayyid Ahmad, conclusively proves that the 
Muslims can choose only either of these two alter¬ 
natives ; no third way is allowed. Thus the practice of 
indiscriminately enslaving the prisoners of war, he 
holds, was totally abolished. It is left to the option 
of the individual either to set him free without 


I, Khutahat, pp. 163-172. 
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taking any recompense or decide to take ransom. But 
in either case the prisoner was to remain a prisoner 
and not a slave. He could buy his freedom by render¬ 
ing service.^ 

The next charge of William Muir against Islam is 
that it denies freedom in the matter of religion. 
Sayyid Ahmad first states the position with regard to 
Christianity itself. He asserts that there are several 
fundamental dogmatic assertions of Christianity which 
cut at the root of all freedom of thought. Beliefs 
in Trinity and Salvation only through Christ are cited 
as examples of dogmas which are totally against 
natural reason and morality. He says that if Christian¬ 
ity depends upon the acceptance of these two dogmas, 
he does not see how its followers can ever claim to 
possess freedom of thought in the matter of religion. The 
former was formulated by the Church Fathers in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era and the 
people were asked to accept it without any appeal to 
reason or logic. The latter, viz. the doctrine of 
Salvation, militates against the very basic principles 
of morality. How can a single man, may he be a 
prophet, bear the burden of the sins of others ? Does 
this principle help the common people to follow the 
path of righteousness or wickedness ? But Christians 
must profess these articles of their faith blindly other¬ 
wise there is no hope of salvation for them. If the 
situation is so, how can, asks Sayyid Ahmad, William 
Muir dare throw stones on others ? 

In Islam there are two basic creeds : existence of 


1. KhutabUt, pp. 172.178. 
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God and His Unity. The Qur’an does not demand 
that the people should accept them blindly. It 
gives innumerable arguments based on the study of 
natural phenomena to establish these two facts. It 
constantly appeals to the commonsense of man, to 
his eyes, to his ears, to his heart ; it demands observa¬ 
tion, reflection, reasoning and not irrational accep¬ 
tance.* It quotes all the possible objections against 
these two facts and then refutes them one by one and 
throws a challenge to all right-thinking people to 
observe and see for themselves where the truth lies. 
What a world of difference there is between the 
approach of Christianity and of Islam to the basic 
problems of religion ! In the one, there is no appeal to 
human reason and commonsense; in the other, it is 
nothing if not reasonable ; in the one, it is mere faith 
based on authority; in the other, it is faith born out 
of the depth of one’s own being. 

Another form of the same attack is to say that 
the Muslims used physical force to convert people 
of the other faiths. But he asks, “Can faith be 
made to order ?’’ Moreover, the Qur’an absolutely 
rejects the very idea of force in the matter of religion. 
“ Let there be no compulsion in religion,’’ it says, for 
“truth stands out clear from error’’ (ii. 256). It claims 
that truth is stated clearly and unequivocally and so 
is the case with error and falsehood. It is now for 
man to use his commonsense and choose what he 
likes ; force or compulsion would have been necessary 
if there had been anything mysterious about the truth. 

I. Sayyid Ahmad quotes about twenty verses from the Qur'an to 
prove his point 
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Nor is it possible, considering human nature as it is, to 
rally all mankind round one creed. The Qur'an, there¬ 
fore, thought it fit to throw light on this psychological 
aspect of the question. “If it had been thy Lord’s 
Will, all the people of the earth would have accepted 
Islam. (But it is not possible.) Wilt thou then 
compel mankind against their will to believe (as ye 
do) ?” (x. 99). In the presence of such clear statements, 
Islam cannot be accused of converting people by force. 

But it is a fact, adds Sayyid Ahmad, that the 
Muslims were forced to take up the sword but it was 
neither for the purpose of exterminating the pagans and 
unbelievers as, for example, Moses did according to 
the Bible, nor for forcible conversions as the Christians 
allege. It was solely for the purpose of removing all 
hindrances in the way of freedom of faith and profes¬ 
sion and for establishing an atmosphere of amity and 
concord where all people, irrespective of their religious 
affiliations, could live and follow their faiths peacefully. 
“ It is the primary function of Muslims to propagate 
the doctrine of the Unity of God. But so long as there 
are no restrictions on the Muslims to profess their 
faith or to propagate it, resort to war is strictly 
prohibited. But when and where this freedom is not 
granted and the lives of Muslims are in danger due to 
their faith, as was the case in Mecca during the life of 
the Prophet, then war in the name of God and Islam 
is fully allowed but only so long as this main purpose— 
the freedom of conscience and profession—is not achiev¬ 
ed, To achieve this purpose, there can be three 
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different ways, according to Sayyid Ahmad. First, 
all the people of a locality profess the same faith 
as e.g. in Medina. Secondly, there should be peace 
and hence no restrictions on anybody in the matter of 
the performance of religious rites, as in the early days 
of the life of the Prophet in Mecca, or in the case of 
those Muslims who migrated to Abyssinia; or the 
enemy should concede the right of the Muslims to 
follow their religion before or during the battle. 
Thirdly, the enemy is completely defeated in the 
battle and hence the restrictions are totally removed. 
Every one of these methods was employed by the 
Muslims on different occasions and as soon as the object 
was achieved, they drew back from the battle, although 
not a single man might have been converted to Islam.* 
Besides these counter-attacks and defence, Sayyid 
Ahmad tries to prove that Judaism and Christianity 
are incomplete both in their religious concepts and in 
their moral and social codes, and it was Islam which 
“ fulfilled ” the mission of Moses and Christ. Take, 
for instance, the question of the Unity of God. This con¬ 
ception covers three different unities—Unity of Person, 
Unity of Attributes, Unity of Lordship. The Jewish 
monotheism covered the first two unities but ignored 
a part of the third. The Jews would prostrate before 
any person as they did before God. And so we cannot call 
their monotheism pure, complete and absolute, Islam 
declared that “ there is nothing whatever like unto 
Him” (xlii. ii) and thus removed all anthropomorphic 
accretions from His Person. Neither was the fire, which 
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Moses saw near the mountain of Sinai, God, nor was 
the voice "Indeed I am Allah” (xx. 14) God’s, nor 
was that holy personage whom the Jews put on the 
cross God. It was Islam which clarified the whole 
conception of the Unity in all its three aspects and 
declared: " Thee alone do we worship and Thine aid 
alone do we seek” (i. 5). Again, if we rely solely on the 
historical account in the Bible, we would be forced to 
admit that all the great prophets of antiquity were 
not God’s messengers but representatives of Satan, 
who were ready to fall into his snares at the least 
temptation. It was the Qur’an which cleared all the 
mythological stories that had been woven round their 
sacred names. The posterity is indebted to Islam for 
revealing the true character of these holy personages. 

Then Sayyid Ahmad recounts the efforts which 
Islam made to establish the truth of Christianity 
against the attacks of the Jews. The Qur’an declared 
that John the Baptist was the true apostle of God and 
that Christ was the Word of God as well as His Slave. 
It was the Qur’an, again, which declared that Christ 
preached pure monotheism and that the doctrine of 
Trinity was a later innovation. It invited the Christians 
and the Jews to rally round the basic point which is com¬ 
mon to them all. " Come to common terms as between us 
and you: that we worship none but God; that we associ¬ 
ate no partners with Him; that we make not from among 
ourselves lords and patrons other than God ” (hi. 64). 
According to Sayyid Ahmad, it was this call of Islam 
which appealed most to persons like Calvin and 
Luther who resolved to purify Christianity of its 
" lords and popes ” who had usurped the authority of 
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God and thereby become His partners. He seems con¬ 
vinced that the reform movement started by Luther 
was inspired by his readings of the Qur’an and in his 
support he quotes several eminent Roman Catholic 
priests who openly accused Luther of introducing the so- 
called Islamic heresy into Christianity. Sayyid Ahmad 
adds that if Luther had lived longer, he must have 
rejected the idea of Trinity as well. Protestant reform 
is the greatest boon, he concludes, which was conferred 
by Islam on Christianity.* 

This was in a nutshell the great contribution 
made by Sayyid Ahmad to the Christian controversy 
of the day. After the failure of the attack of men like 
Dr. Pfandar the mode of polemic was changed. Wil¬ 
liam Muir tackled the problem in the scientific spirit 
and he was sure that no Muslim would be able to 
refute his charges. Several attempts were made in the 
Muslim world to take up the challenge and several 
books were published but none came to the level 
of Sayyid Ahmad’s. Besides defending Islam, he 
hurled counter-attacks on Christicmity from a ground 
where Christians could not meet Islam face to face. 
What is the standard to measure the truth of a religion ? 
Its social and moral code, no doubt, does reflect its 
character, and Muir had attacked Islam on this coxmt; 
but how to judge the value of this code ? The question 
when pushed to this length became important. Sa)^id 
Ahmad declared that after all reason is the only 
weapon which can decide the matter. Is Christianity 
a natural religion in this sense ? Does its code 
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appeal to human reason and commonsense ? When 
this was pressed, the Christians retreated; they could 
give no satisfactory answer. Rev. ‘Imaddudin, for 
example, contended that application of the criterion 
of reason or nature to the matters of faith is absolutely 
unacceptable.* This was, in reality, a great victory 
for Islam, for human reason, for commonsense and 
no less for Sayyid Ahmad. 


t. See Wherry, Islam & Christianity in India and the Far East, 



Chapter 7 

YlaJtu^e and Rtalon 


A far more important problem before Sayyid Ahmad 
than entering the arena against the Christian 
polemic was to meet the challenge of materialistic 
Naturalism that was tending to undermine the very 
foundation of religious belief in the West. In the 
past, there had been such crises and the Muslim 
scholars had risen to the occasion in the defence of 
Islam, In the very first two centuries of Hijra men of 
diverse creeds and cultures embraced Islam and, as a 
result of this admixture, strange notions began to 
gain currency. In order to avoid any misinterpreta¬ 
tion inherent in such a situation, the legal system of 
Islam was codified by several eminent jurists. The 
purpose of their attempt was to lay down certain 
broad principles for the derivation of laws. They 
presented a set of rules, based on the fundamentals 
of Islam, for the guidance of the common man in his 
daily life. But unfortunately due to several causes 
the legal system of Islam became rigid and defeated 
the very purpose for which it was systematised by the 
early doctors. Any tendency to disagree with any 
of the four established schools of thought began to be 
looked upon as identical with disagreement with Islam 
itself. Moreover, the early jurists had tried to deduce 
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laws not only from the Ou'ran but also from the 
traditions. The traditions had been collected and 
compiled, as we have seen, only on the basis of a 
critical examination of the chain of the transmitters 
and no attempt was made to determine how far they 
were compatible with the spirit and letter of the 
Qur’an. When the traditions themselves are not 
above suspicion, remarks Sayyid Ahmad, the validity 
of the principles of law derived from them cannot 
become the basis of any modern attempt of codifying 
the legal system of Islam. Sayyid Ahmad, therefore, 
refused to bind himself to their conclusion. He 
neither rejected them nor accepted them; his attitude 
w'as one of critical analysis. He argued that he had 
as much right to interpret Islam as a code of law as the 
ancient doctors had. He did not reject the authority 
of traditions absolutely but held that unless they 
were subjected to a critical examination anew they 
could not form the basis of any modern codifica¬ 
tion. As long as this was not done, he was forced to 
fall back only on the authority of the Qur’an.^ 
Discussing the Quranic verse “ Say, for God is the 
East and West” (xxi. 136), he says that Islam has 
come to be identified with two kinds of injunctions 
{ahkam), real and fictitious or factual and inferred. He 
refuses to look upon the second category of rules as 
part and parcel of Islam proper. He contends that 
almost all the objections raised by the opponents of 
Islam are directed against these kinds of rules and 
not against the real injunctions of Islam. He adds. 
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“If the rules and regulations of these doctors are 
correct and true, we are willing to accept them; but 
if they are wrong, it does not imply any defect in 
Islam.”* 

Another attempt to interpret Islam, not for the 
guidance of the common man but for the intelligentsia 
of the time, was first made by the Mu'tazilites who 
had to deal with non-Muslim thinkers well versed in 
Greek philosophy. They accepted the tenets of this 
philosophy as true and tried to interpret Islam so as 
to make it compatible with it. To them the criterion 
of human reason was inviolable and therefore they 
tried to adjust several doctrines of the Qur’an to this 
philosophy. But gradually the spirit of free thought 
overwhelmed them and their zeal for philosophy over¬ 
stepped its proper limit. Under the same category 
must be placed the attempts of Ibn Rushd and the 
authors of Ikhwan us-Sa/a. They were all interested 
in interpreting Islam in the light of the principles of 
reason accepted as true in those days. 

As the motive was identical, Sayyid Ahmad was 
naturally attracted to their mode of dealing with the 
problem of religion. In almost all controversial 
matters, he quotes the Mu'tazilite commentators of 
the Qur’an and Ibn Rushd in his support. MTien 
dealing with miracles of the early prophets related in 
the Qur’an and the ascension of Muhammad in Vol. VI 
of his Tafsir, he invariably draws upon their works. 
Ghazali and Wali’ullah cannot be included in this 
list, but because they were both men of great 
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intellectual calibre and had tried to understand and 
present Islam in rational categories, Sayyid Ahmad 
is equally indebted to them. We meet with the 
views of both these thinkers quoted in almost every 
page of his voluminous works. But he was too great 
a thinker to follow any one of them exclusively. He 
agrees with the Mu'tazilites in several respects. He 
looks upon the Attributes of God as identical with His 
Essence, though he adds that we cannot be sure of 
the nature of His Being and Attributes.^ But with 
regard to the attribute of kalam, he disagrees with 
them and holds fast to the doctrine of eternity of 
God’s speech as incorporated in the Qur’an without 
entering into the philosophical implications of his belief. 
He agrees with them in accepting that the things are 
good and bad in themselves and that God only informs 
us about their character.® About the Beatific Vision 
Sayyid Ahmad’s position is not definite and clear. 
In one place he accepts its possibility though he tries 
to whittle it down to a mere spiritual vision which, 
as he says, would be subtler than what we see by our 
eyes in this world. But later on, in Volume III 
of his Qur’an-Tafsir (1885), he rejects its possibility 
absolutely. He says that we cannot see God on the 
Day of Judgment; for how can He Who is above space 
and time be visible to eyes ? He then adds that if 
the Beatific Vision be accepted, it would be not the 
vision of God but a reflection of the inner experience of 
the seer. He then quotes Shaykjj Ahmad Sirhindl 
{Letters, III, 90) in his support that what one sees 

1. Tahdhib al^Akhldq, Vol. II, pp. 209-2x0. 

2. Ibid., p. iy2. 
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cannot be God but a mere projection of the seer himself.^ 
Similarly, he mentions ^azali now and then but more 
often he criticises his attitude in several matters.* 
With regard to Wali’ullah, his attitude is more appre¬ 
ciative ; he praises his efforts in presenting Islam in 
rational terms. But he adds that the philosophy on 
which he tried to build his system has become obso¬ 
lete and therefore not much use can be made of it. 
He also accuses him of importing too much mysticism 
into the discussion of different subjects.* 

To the Ash'arites, who opposed all attempts of the 
Mu'tazilites to interpret Islam in rational terms. 
Sayyid Ahmad hardly refers as a group. He quotes 
Razl in many places in his Commentary but more 
often he ridicules his ideas ; only where Razi refers to 
the opinions of the Mu'tazilites is he given any place 
of prominence. He is very critical of the A^'arite 
position that the actions of God are arbitrary and 
that there is no inherent nature of things—the line of 
argument which they adopted in opposition to the 
Rationalists to prove the possibility of miracles. With 
regard to the problem of freedom of will, Sayyid 
Ahmad’s position is not consistent. Sometimes he 
inclines towards the Ash'arite kasb and sometimes 
to the position of the rationalists, but here, as we 
shall see, he tries to mould his views according to the 
contemporary naturalistic philosophy rather than to 
the Ash'arites. 

1. Qur^an-Tafsir, Vol. Ill, pp. 204-208. 

2. Tahdhib al-AkhlUq (of 1879). p. 103. Cf. Review of ^azalT's book 

Distinction Between Islam and Kufr (aiJJjJI j ^ 

3. Quf*dn-Tafs\f, Vol. Ill, p. 8. 
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About the mystics, the position of Sayyid Ahmad 
is very strange. He was brought up in a religious 
atmosphere where mysticism was most predominant. 
In his childhood he was under the influence of the 
disciples of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz as well as the mystic 
Shah ^ulam ‘Ali who was the follower of Shaykh 
Ahmad of Sirhind. He attended the lectures of Shah 
Isma‘il and was greatly affected by the moral earnest¬ 
ness of Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi. When he compiled 
Atjiiir al-Sanadid in 1845—fourteen years after the 
battle of Balakot—the chapter dealing with these 
great mystic warriors reflected his unbounded admira¬ 
tion for them but due to the failure of this movement 
Sayyid Ahmad reconsidered his position with regard 
to mysticism. When the second edition of Athar al- 
Sanadid was printed, the whole chapter dealing with 
these martyrs was missing. It was a pointer to the 
change going on in the mind of the author. He seems to 
feel that in the atmosphere of rationalism prevalent 
in those days any reconstruction of society on the 
basis of mystic approach would be totally unsuitable. 
Discussing the problem of mystic experience in one of 
his articles, he ridicules the idea of any sort of 
revelation from above. To him this experience, by 
whatever name it may be called and whatever grades 
it may be divided into, is nothing but the product of 
one’s own imagination.* Therefore, he refuses to call 
mysticism to his aid in the interpretation of Islam. 
Rather, he would like to see the exposition of Islam as 
presented by Wali’ullah purged of all meddling with 
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mystic supernaturalism. Only in one place does he 
refer to the mystics of Islam in laudable words. He 
holds that the spread of Islam in the world is due not 
to the orthodox theologians but to the pious mystics/ 
but here, as the context shows, he was expressing 
his opposition more to the mullas of his time who 
were averse to any reinterpretation of Islam than any 
approval for the method of the mystics. 

The main motive of Sayyid Ahmad was to 
convince the young generation of Muslims not only of 
the truth of Islam but of its superiority over all other 
creeds, religious as well as secular. No other religion, 
Christianity particularly, as he tried to show, could 
claim to vie with Islam in its simplicity, in its 
rationality, in its naturalness. But the great 
challenge to Islam, as to all other religions, came from 
the nineteenth-century Naturalism and so Sayyid 
Ahmad addressed himself to this task of reconciling 
the two. In one of his lectures he summed up his 
problem in clear-cut and simple words. Referring to 
the different attempts made by scholars in the past, 
he says, “Today we are, as before, in need of a 
modern Him al-kalam, by which we should refute 
the doctrines of modern science and undermine their 
foundations, or show that they are in conformity with 
the articles of Islamic faith. When I am endeavour¬ 
ing to introduce these sciences among the Muslims, 
then it is my duty to defend the religion of Islam, 
and to reveal its original bright face. ’ ’• 

1. Ahhari Madamtn, pp 91-92. 

2. MajmVa Lectures (Urdu), (Lahore, 1900), pp. 276-298. 
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Before he tried to do this, he attempted to discri¬ 
minate between what is true and original Islam and 
what is mere additional matter. For this purpose he 
refused to accept the decisions of the jurists and 
traditionists as final. According to him, the Qur’an 
should be the final authority in all matters of judg¬ 
ment. In one of the letters published in Tahdhib 
al-A^laq wherein Muhsin al-Mulk raises certain 
objections against him, he enunciated the principle 
that he would accept only “tafsir al-Qur’an bil 
Qur’an,” i.e. explanation of the text of the Qur’an by 
reference to the Qur’an itself and not by reference to 
any tradition or the opinion of any scholar.^ In the 
second place he draws a further distinction between 
original and protective injunctions of the Qur’an. The 
first kind of injunctions {ahkam) on which alone, 
according to him, Islam is based, are all of them 
without exception according to Nature. The protec¬ 
tive injunctions are intended to safeguard these 
original injunctions and are not meant to be followed 
as such. The latter can be generally applied to all 
people with exception here and there but this excep¬ 
tion occurs only in very rare cases. To raise objection 
against these rules, whether they are according to 
Nature or not, is totally irrelevant and foolish; the 
real question with regard to them can be whether 
they do perform the function of preserving and 
protecting the original laws or not. Then Sayyid 
Ahmad refers to some other objections against them. 
One is that there may be other good laws which may 
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equally serve this purpose of protection. To this, he 
replies that it is absurd on the very face of it. If, 
instead of the present provisions, others had been 
adopted as suggested by the critics, then the same 
kind of objection would have been raised by some other 
people as to why this and not that had been selected. 
The second objection is that there may be other pro¬ 
visions which fulfil this function in a better way. 
Sayyid Ahmad claims that he is convinced of the fact 
that the protective laws of Islam are better than any 
other laws that can be imagined. 

To illustrate his point, he quotes the example of 
canonical prayers. According to him, the real signi¬ 
ficance and purpose of prayer, as ordained in the 
Qur'an, is to turn to God with a submissiveness that 
is due from a creature to his Creator. Different 
bodily attitudes in prayers are only meant to enhance 
and preserve that attitude of mind which is 
the real essence of prayer. To say that sitting, 
standing or prostrating is against Nature is foolish, 
for the main point in these postures is to see whether 
they help in preserving the spirit behind the original 
injunction or not. Moreover, whenever circumstances 
demand, these protective injunctions cease to be 
operative. When, for instance, one is not able to 
perform these acts of standing or sitting, as in 
illness, these provisions are waived, though the 
original order of prayer stands intact and is never 
revoked. But then he adds that though the two kinds 
of injunctions differ in their nature and application, in 
matters of practice, they stand on a par. ^ What remains 

X. Qur*Un-Tafstr, Vol. I, pp. 191-194. 
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as a result of such sifting, Sayyid Ahmad calls it pure 
and original Islam and it is this which he claims to be 
compatible with the spirit of the time, which is best 
expressed in the two words Naturalism and Rationalism. 

Naturalism, as a theory of the universe, appears at 
times when man’s passion for science—the attempt to 
probe behind the complexity of phenomena—becomes 
his uppermost preoccupation. Historically, it first 
appeared among the Greek thinkers who aimed to give a 
rational explanation of the worldof Nature by discover¬ 
ing principles or laws from which the whole complexity 
of the phenomenal world might be deduced. The 
Sophists and Democritus particularly developed a 
Naturalism which was either atheistic and materialis¬ 
tic or ignored all supernatural and spiritual elements. 
Nature in their view was self-contained and self- 
explanatory. Postulating only atoms in motion, the 
philosopher could explain all phenomena of Nature. 
The echoes of this Naturalism were heard in Europe 
after revolt against the authority of the Church had 
become an established fact; people seemed to have re¬ 
awakened to the presence of Nature all around 
them. In the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Naturalism was, however, frankly materialistic and 
atheistic. In the words of Hume, everything that 
deals with, what he calls, supernatural matter is 
worthy to be committed to the flame, “ for it can con¬ 
tain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” The Darwin¬ 
ian theory of evolution gave Naturalism a powerful 
fresh impetus. In the battle between science and 
religion fought in Europe during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, science won and religion seemed 
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to lose one ground after another. Naturalism, as Ward 
defines it, is a theory of life which rules out of con¬ 
sideration whatever is called “ supernatural ” or 
“ spiritual” or transcendent of experience, and because 
religion deals with what has come to be known as 
the " unseen,” ipso facto must be rejected as totally 
irrelevant. 

The first characteristic feature of Naturalism was 
to reduce the complex into the simple, of the higher 
into the lower. Psychological phenomena may be 
explained in terms of physiology, physiological in 
terms of chemistry, chemical in terms of physics, and 
physical in terms of matter and motion. Secondly, it 
holds that the higher arises out of the lower by a 
simple process of evolution. At no stage has any 
outside transcendent agency or power been involved. 
The whole development and differentiation of the 
simple into the complex came "of itself”; any stage of 
world development arises exclusively from, and is 
conditioned by nothing except, the stage that imme¬ 
diately precedes it. All phenomena are fully explained 
when those preceding them have been fully discovered. 
This scientific ‘ ‘ cause ’' is the only kind of cause 
with which Naturalism will have anything to do. 
There are no final causes. Thus Naturalism takes 
a strictly mechanical view of the world of Nature. 
But what about consciousness, self-consciousness, will, 
choice and moral judgment ? Naturalism tried to 
explain all these away. On its basis, there would be no 
autonomy of spirit, no freedom of will, no spontaneity. 
A very limited view of human reason was commonly 
held by the adherents of this theory. According to 
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them, its greatest function is to receive sense-impres¬ 
sions ; thereafter it may be as active as it can, in 
associating and comparing them, though even in this 
function, it is bound by laws which have the same 
rigour and constancy as any natural law. 

The popularity of Naturalism in Europe due to 
the increasing successes of science had its effect on 
the development of religious thought. Its main slogans 
were" Nature” and ” reason ” without exactly defin¬ 
ing what these words really mean in this context. The 
movement started with a critical opposition to 
authority and tradition, and a belief that human reason 
was able to solve all problems and cure all ills. It 
soon developed into the form of a rational or natural 
religion. The first step in this direction was taken by 
preaching the doctrine of tolerance in matters of 
faith and religion, Hobbes, for instance, tried to 
enunciate two fundamental principles of Christianity 
as basis of his principle of tolerance : the deity 
of God and the messiahship of Jesus, Belief in the 
existence of God as an existence with attributes of 
a negative, superlative, or indefinite nature, involves 
the end of all worship. Besides these two articles of 
faith, every man is free to profess anything his reason 
leads him to. Another tliinker, Anthony Collins, con¬ 
tends that free thinking in theology is as necessary as 
in other sciences, for the reason that theology involves 
them in its treatment of Nature and history. According 
to him, since uniformity of opinion in every man is 
impossible, it is best for each to judge independently 
because the ” surest and best means of arriving at 
truth lies in free thinking.” In order to prove his 
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point, he studied in detail the history of free thinking 
and contended that the progress of civilisation had been 
furthered where men had claimed this right for them¬ 
selves and extended it to others. He supported his 
case by the assertion that the great moral teachers of 
mankind had appealed, not to the fears, but to the 
reason of their hearers. Bitter attacks were made 
upon all professional ministers of religion which were 
favourably received by the public more for political 
reason than on purely religious grounds. This attack 
was made to explain certain beliefs and practices in 
the current religion which could not be explained on 
the basis of their contention, viz. complete reliance 
on natural reason and instinct of man. So, in order to 
save the credit of the natural human reason, they 
fixed the responsibility for these evils upon an intrigu¬ 
ing, selfish and idle priesthood.* 

Another writer claimed that true religion could 
not be mysterious and hence it must be rational. He 
contended that the jurisdiction of reason must be 
regarded as co-extensive with the contents of revelation. 
What man could not comprehend must on that account 
be rejected as false. He pointed out that in the 
language of the New Testament the word “ mystery 
signified not something incomprehensible, but a secret 
revealed to the initiated. He held that the conception 
of mystery in the sense of that which is beyond the 
reach of human understanding was totally alien to the 
spirit of religion though it was later incorporated 


1. Cl. the attitude of Dayananda to the Puranic literature and his 
criticism of the Brahmans, and of Sa 3 ryid Ahmad to the Hadlth and Fiqh 
literature and his criticism of the ancient and contemporary 
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into Christianity as a result of compromise with 
heathen religions and Platonic philosophy made by 
the unscrupulous priesthood. 

Then came an attack on the stories of miracles in 
the Bible, Some resorted to the allegorical method 
of interpretation while others looked upon some 
miracles like the raising of the dead and the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ as totally incredible, being contrary to 
the laws of Nature. Thus gradually Christianity was 
changed into a religion of Nature and reason. Thomas 
Morgan (d. 1743), for instance, attempted to connect 
the Gospel with the religion of Nature, by regarding 
Christ as the teacher who brought to light the “ true 
and genuine principles of Nature and reason.” Another 
writer made a distinction between the natural religion 
of Christ and the spurious religion of St. Paul and his 
followers. After discriminating between the two, he 
boldly asserted that Christianity as such was ” a com¬ 
plete but plain system of natural religion.” 

Another, Lord Herbert, whose works proved epoch- 
making, initiated a new line of thought and a new 
method of speculation. He held that the basic prin¬ 
ciples of religion involve no extra-rational considera¬ 
tions and that human reason was competent to attain 
certainty with regard to fundamental religious truth. 
With his followers the idea of God was intimately 
connected with the idea of the reason of things. Thus 
identified with the nature of things, the Deity is 
called upon to will in accordance with the necessities 
which these things impose. Thus God is viewed as 
eternal and necessary just as twice two must be 
thought of as equal to four. Another milestone in the 
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history of natural religion was the publication of a 
book by Tindal. Its title reveals the trend of the 
new line of thought : Christianity as Old as the Crea¬ 
tion, or the Gospel, a Republication of the Religion of 
Nature, He repudiated mystery and mere deference 
to authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fashion his own religious beliefs for himself. He 
emphasised the unchangeable nature of God and assert¬ 
ed that He must supply mankind with sufficient means 
of recognising and discharging the duties required of 
them. He held that the ultimate criterion of the 
truth of any revealed religion must lie in “ that 
religion of Nature and reason which God has written 
in the hearts of every one of us from the first creation." 
The religion of Nature, according to him, possesses a 
perfection so complete that revelation can add nothing 
to it, nor take anything from it. True religion, whether 
externally or internally revealed, must always be 
identically the same in its contents and this identity 
will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and in precept. 
The ethical teaching of revelation cannot be superior 
to that of Nature, because no positive command can be 
considered obligatory unless the reason for it be 
perceived, in which case it is equally obligatory on 
the grounds of natural religion. Indeed, to suppose 
anything which is merely positive in the sense of being 
undemonstrable by reason to be a necessary ingredient 
of true religion, is inconsistent with the good of man 
and with the honour of God. The final touchstone of 
discovering truth in pure revealed religion is to admit 
nothing to belong to it except what our reason tells us 
is worthy of having God for its author. Thus making 
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reason as the final authority to decide what is ultimately 
true and false, it follows that there can be no difference 
whatsoever between natural and revealed religion; for, 
what reason shows to be worthy of having God for its 
author must belong to natural religion and whatever 
reason tells us is unworthy of having God for its 
author can never belong to the true revealed religion.* 

The circumstances which gave birth to the 
development of natural religion in the West were 
reappearing in India in the days of Sayyid Ahmad 
when Western education was being pursued with 
great zest. He knew it fully well that the popularity 
among the new generation of the new sciences with 
their naturalistic tendencies was sure to undermine 
and sap the springs of faith in the heart of most of 
them. It had already shown its bitter fruit elsewhere. 
He says, “There is none at present who is aware of 
modern science and philosophy and who does not enter¬ 
tain, in his heart of hearts, doubts about the doctrines 
of Islam which are today accepted as such. I am sure 
that with the spread of this new learning for which I 
am striving my utmost. . . there will appear a sort of 
indifference, rather positive reversion, towards what 
are usually called the doctrines of Islam, though I am 
equally sure that it will not in the least affect the 
true religion of Islam.’’* It was the realisation of 
this danger inherent in the new situation that drove 
him to accept the challenge of the time. 

The foremost question was to prove the truth of 
Islam, in the face of doubts cast on the validity of 


1. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vols. IV* V. 
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religion itself by the advocates of modern science and 
philosophy, and, on the other, by the upholders of 
other religions in the field. To prove one’s contention 
it is quite irrelevant to refer to the personality of the 
founder in whose statements the followers of a parti¬ 
cular religion believe. It is a matter of faith and not 
of reason or commonsense. Similarly, no reference to 
the revealed scripture, which is claimed to be above 
any error or doubt, can cut any ground, for the followers 
of almost all religions entertain such beliefs about 
their sacred books. Again, to seek support from the 
miraculous performances of prophets is of no avail. 
Besides the difficulties which one may encounter first 
in explaining the possibility of and secondly in pro¬ 
viding proofs for their occurrence, the followers of 
every religion present a long list of miracles claimed 
to be performed by their respective founders. So 
none of these things can decide the issue clearly and 
unequivocally. 

In order to clarify the problem of deciding which 
religion is the only truth, we must determine and 
formulate some rational criterion whereby its truth 
and value can be objectively tested and confirmed. 
“Neither an atheist nor a believer can deny the fact 
that man’s constitution is such (or, we may say, (k)d 
has bestowed upon him the powers) that he is able to 
do certain works and not able to do certain others, 
and, therefore, he must choose for himself a most 
suitable vocation in life wherein his internal and 
external qualities render the service for which he was 
born. So the only touchstone of a true religion can 
be this : If that religion is in conformity with human 
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nature or with Nature in general, then it is true. It 
would be a clear proof that this religion is from the 
hands of God, the Author of Nature both in man and 
outside.^ If that religion is against human nature 
and constitution, and against his powers and the 
rights which follow from these powers, and stands in 
the way of putting them to useful purposes, then 
undoubtedly that religion cannot be claimed to issue 
forth from the hands of the Author of Nature, for 
religion, after all, is made for men .... I am fully 
confident that the guidance which He has given us is 
absolutely in conformity with our constitution and 
our nature and this is the only touchstone of its truth. 
It would be clearly absurd to assert that God’s action 
is different from His words. All creation including 
man is the work of God and religion is His Word, so 
there cannot be any contradiction between the 
two,”® 

What does Sayyid Ahmad mean by Nature ? 
From the details that we find scattered throughout 
his works, we come to the conclusion that he viewed 
Nature in the sense in which the nineteenth-century 
scientists interpreted it, as a closed system of the 
universe which obeys certain laws of mechanics and 
physics and which is invariably characterised by a 
uniformity of behaviour in which there cannot be 
any exception. 

This mechanistic view of Nature is not confined 
to the inorganic sphere ; every organic and even 

1. Dayananda approached the same problem in the same manner. 
He identified the Vedas as the Words ol God which must be in conformity 
with Nature as the work of God. 

2. Majmu*a Lectuf$s (Urdu), pp. 284>286. 
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human being is subject to these unalterable laws. 
Thus in an article he says, “In the beginning this 
knowledge of Nature was limited. But with the 
increase in knowledge, the sphere of Nature has corres¬ 
pondingly increased and thus seems to have become 
co-extensive with what we find in the universe, what 
we see or feel, so much so that the actions and 
thoughts of man and even his beliefs are all different 
chains in the inexorable laws of Nature.” This 
quantitative interpretation of nature implied the 
denial of God, of human will and purpose, of the 
autonomy of moral values and the nineteenth-century 
scientists did not hesitate to draw these conclusions. 
As we have seen, they tried to explain every complex 
phenomenon in terms of simpler one, thus reducing 
human mind and consciousness to be a mere epipheno- 
menon of physio-chemical processes. It was certainly 
due to Sayyid Ahmad’s uncritical acceptance of this 
wrong interpretation of Nature that prompted Jamal- 
-ud-din Afghani to attack him and call him a 
“Naturist” and dahriyya, i.e. one who believes only 
in Nature and not God. But Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Naturalism was only skin-deep. It was a thin 
veneer which he adopted to win the ears of the 
educated young men who had fallen a prey to the 
prevalent prejudice towards the omnipotence of 
Nature. For soon after this he says that “just as 
among us some people are religious and others are 
irreligious, so among the Naturalists there are several 
people who begin to think that when we find the laws 
of Nature permeating every sphere of the universe, 
then there is nothing but Nature, and so come to deny 
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God. Perhaps such were the people whom our 
ancient Muslim thinkers called Naturists {dahriyya). 
But there are some people among the modern 
scientists who in their intensive researches in the 
laws of Nature come to the conclusion, on the basis of 
Nature’s magnificent display of design, that there 
must be some Designer, the Cause of causes, whom we 
usually call God.” This was in reality a conclusion 
which Sayyid Ahmad drew himself from the premises 
derived from modern science, for, as we have seen, the 
mechanical view of Nature does not at all lead to this 
conclusion. It was at this crucial stage where he 
grafted the purely theistic view of Nature on its 
totally anti-theistic interpretation current during his 
days. On the basis of his own conviction, he iden¬ 
tifies the scientific observer of Nature with the 
religious seeker after the Truth, though this identi¬ 
fication could not be realised so long as the scientific 
attitude remains mechanical or quantitative. As soon 
as we grow out of the purely mathematical categories 
of understanding the objective world, we enter the 
sphere of what Iqbal would call the vital way of look¬ 
ing at the universe, and here, of course, we are fully 
entitled to identify the two, the scientific observer of 
Nature with the religious seeker after the Truth. He 
continues that “those scientists traversed the same path 
which the youth of Chaldea who is well known as 
Abraham followed.” It was, as we have seen, a 
totally illegitimate transition from a mechanical to a 
teleological view of Nature ; but Sayyid Ahmad never 
seemed to bother about logical consistency so long 
as his arguments led him to the conclusion which he 
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wanted to arrive at. In another article of his, he 
raised this question of teleology with regard to the 
universe and, in view of the prevalent mechanical 
theory, seems to fight shy of any definite views in 
favour of the former. He brushes aside the question 
of “why” and “wherefore” as irrelevant and absurd, 
as being beyond man’s comprehension.^ Yet, in view 
of the many teleological arguments employed in the 
Qur’an, he could not absolutely ignore the presence of 
final causes in the universe. He could very easily 
refer to the following verse : “W’e have not 
created (the heavens and the earth and whatever is 
between them) but for a serious end” (xliv. 38) and 
thus establish the teleological character of Nature. But 
he does not go so far and yet the argument which 
he employs seems unconsciously to lead him to this 
position. There is no conscious attempt on his part 
to reconcile the two contradictory positions. He 
simply passes from one to the other in order to 
establish his point. He thus refers to the different 
verses and events in the Qur’an where Gk)d explains how 
different prophets were able to arrive at the realisation 
of the Truth and how different objects of Nature serve 
to guide the observer to the Author of Nature. And 
here, as Margoliouth admits,* there was much legiti¬ 
mate ground for any Muslim to build up and develop a 
teleological theory of Naturalism and Sayyid Afimad 
was not the first to make full use of it. 

In Khutahat he devotes several pages to this 
topic, “Assuredly, in the creation of the Heavens 

1. Ahhari MadUmin, pp. Xi5-ii6. 

2. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IX, p. 243. 
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and of the earth, and in the alternation of night and 
day ; and in the ships which pass through the sea 
with what is useful to man ; and in the rain which 
God sendeth down from Heaven, giving life to the 
earth after its death, and scattering over it all kinds 
of cattle ; and in the change of the winds, and in the 
clouds that are made to do service between the 
Heavens and the earth—are signs for those who 
understand'’ (ii. 159); “And it is He Who sendeth 
down rain from Heaven ; and We bring forth by it the 
buds of all the plants and from them bring We forth 
the green foliage, and the close-growing green, and 
palm trees with sheaths of clustering dates, and 
gardens of grapes and the olives, and the pomegra¬ 
nates, like and unlike. Look you on their fruits when 
they ripen. Truly herein arc signs unto people who 
believe” (vi. gs) ; “Hast thou not seen how thy Lord 
lengthens out the shadow?” (.xxv. 67); “Can they not 
look up to the clouds, how they are created, and the 
Heaven how it is upraised ; and to the mountains how 
they are rooted, and to the earth how it is out¬ 
spread?” (Ixxxviii. 17).^ Thus from Nature as detailed 
in the Qur’an he argues to the existence of God. 

He says, “None of the; prophets came to realise 
God except through this process. Moses expressed his 
wish to see God ; he got the reply : ‘ By no means 
canst thou see Me but look upon the mount’ 
(vii. 143). What was on the mountain ? It was 
Nature, a manifestation of the law of Nature. God 
could not manifest Himself direct: the way He pointed 


1 . Khutabat, pp. x 83 -k 36 . 
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out was the way of Nature.. .. When asked ‘What 
art Thou ?’ He invariably refers to the Jaws of Nature 
and implies that it is He Who changes niglit into the 
day and day into tlie niglit. Who gives life to the dead 
and death to the living.” Then he refers to the 
prophetic e.xperience of Abraham as recorded in the 
QurTin (vi. 75-79). These verses very beautifully 
describe in detail the development of his spiritual 
enlightenment. Most of our traditionists and 
mystics have bungled over the interpretation of these 
verses and could not see in them the simple and unequi¬ 
vocal description of an individual’s craving for the 
Truth.^ “From Nature he went to God, from the 
uniformity of the law of the physical universe, he was 
able to transcend to the spiritual reality behind. He 
saw the star, the moon, the sun, that appear and 
disappear, rise and set according to a fixed immutable 
law and was able to penetrate behind the veil of these 
laws of Nature to their Author. He declared : ‘I 
have set my face, firmly and truly towards Him Who 
created the heavens and the earth.’ ”* 

It was perhaps on the basis of these and hundreds 
of other such verses in the Qur’an that Nazzam the 
Mu'tazilite held that a belief in the existence and 
unity of God does not depend upon revelation ; the 
whole panorama of Nature as it manifests itself before 
us is a sufficient clue to His Being. It was, again, on 
this basis that Ibn Tufayl (b. a.h. 494) developed his 
Naturalism in his famous book Hayy ibn Yaqds,n. A 
man born and brought up exclusively amidst Nature 

1, Quf'an-Tafsir, Vol. II, pp. 45 ff. 

2. Tahdhitf al-Akhlaq, Vol. I, pp. 33 ^- 34 ^ 
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and uncontaminated by the formalities and prejudices 
of social environment and parental influences, is sure 
to reach the same conclusion with regard to Nature 
and the Author of Nature as one who learns it from 
revelation. The differences appear only with regard 
to law and ^ari'at. 

Thus identifying religion in its purest form with 
the state of Nature, it was a logical step for Sayyid 
Ahmad to declare that he who believes in the unity of 
God is a true Muslim, whatever his sJiarVat may be. 
In an article "Islam is Nature and Nature is Islam," 
he says, "Islam is such a simple and useful religion 
that even irreligiousness is included in it. . . . What 
minimum beliefs an irreligious person may hold, 
must be the basic creed of Islam. Every religion has 
certain special rituals and creeds on account of which 
it is differentiated from others, and anyone who does 
not believe in and follow these rituals is called 
irreligious, though we have no right to call him so, 
for religion pure and simple is above all these rituals 
and formalities with which it comes to be unfortunately 
bound up, and that is true Islam, Nature ondfitrat. He 
who does not believe in any prophet, avatar, revealed 
scripture, or the ritualistic formalities (that are 
commonly called fard and wajib) but believes in one 
God only is a Muslim in the true sense. ‘Whoever sub¬ 
mits his whole nature to God and is a doer of good.. 
he will get his reward with his Lord ; for them there 
shall be no fear nor shall they grieve" (ii. 112).* 
Equally important is the following verse (ii. 62): 


1. Tahdh .b al-Ahhlciq, (1879-80), pp. 41-42. 
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“Those who believe (i.e. Muslims) and the Jews and 
the Christians and the Sabeans, whoever believes in 
Allah and the last day and does good, they shall have 
their reward from the Lord and they shall be freed 
from fear and grief.” In the same spirit of univer¬ 
sality, the Qur’an invites the people of the Book to 
“come and unite on that principle which is common 
between you and us that you will not associate any 
other being with Allah in belief and worship.” Thus, 
according to Sayyid Ahmad, Islam is a religion 
withoxit dogma and without mysteries, without super- 
stitous beliefs and without miracles, though this 
universality of Islam got mingled with the accretions 
of ages. It was this universal religion, Islam, that 
Sayyid Ahmad, following the clear verse of the Qur’an, 
identified with Nature. “So set thy face to the real 
religion (of the Unity of God after Abraham) ; it is 
the nature of God on the pattern of which He made 
the nature of man .... that is the real religion” 
(xxx. 30). And it is in this sense of Islam as equi¬ 
valent to Nature that we must interpret the famous 
tradition of the holy Prophet wherein it is said that 
“a child is born with a pure nature ; it is his parents 
who make him a Jew or a Christian or a Magian.” 
Equally important is the avoidance of shirk or 
associating partners with God which has been de¬ 
nounced in the most forceful words in the Qur’an as a 
negation of salvation. Wherever the Qur’an refers to 
this universal aspect of religion, the minimum demand 
of belief in the Unity of God, generally associated 
with the name of Abraham, it expressly mentions 
that his true religion {din hanif) was a creed of the 
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Unity of God and not of polytheism.* 

The second basic element in Sayyid Ahmad's 
thought is his insistence on reason and commonsense 
of man as the ultimate criterion of judgment in 
opposition to reliance on authority. It is true, as 
emphasised by him, that the Our’iin never de¬ 
mands blind faith in any of the basic principles of 
religion ; it directs the reader, time and again, to 
iise his reason in understanding the problems of 
life and faith with an open e^^c and an open heart ; 
again, it is equally proved that in the whole history of 
Islamic thought, no outstanding thinker ever put a 
ban on the use of reason in understanding the various 
constituent beliefs and practices of Islam. But, 
unfortunately, during the time of Sayyid Ahmad, 
there appeared a tendency in some reactionary 
sections of the orthodox ‘ulama to close the door of 
religion against commonsense. Several arguments 
were put forward in support of this contention. First, 
it was claimed that human reason is never perfect 
while what God and the Prophet tell us is above 
doubt and suspicion. Secondly, it is useless, rather 
impertinent on the part of the people, to adduce rea¬ 
sons in support of God’s Word, which is true even if 
nobody comes forward to prove its veracity. Lastly, 
any attempt to interpret the Word of God ration¬ 
ally may lead to perversion of the real sense of the 
revelation which may, in the course of time, result in 
the ultimate extinction of religion itself.* Sayyid 
Ahmad had to fight this narrow outlook of the theo- 
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logians. He could not shut his eyes to the growing 
demand among the new generation of Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike for rational justification of what 
they were asked to believe as true. The statement 
that “the Qur’an and the traditions are sufficient unto 
us’’ is as meaningless today as it prov'cd to be during 
the ‘Abbasid period when Ahmad b. Hanbal vainly 
tried to oppose the growing rationalistic trend of the 
people. Nor can the attitude of Ghazali serve us 
here. He held tliat rational interpretation of the 
Qur’an should not be made public. But, says Sayyid 
Ahmad, the time has changed and the division of learned 
and “illiterate’’ has evaporated. Those whom Ghazali 
would call the common people are as much subject to 
doubts ami ejuestionings today as are the learned. Know¬ 
ledge has developed to a great degree and has filtered 
to all classes of people. Most of them know geometry 
more than Euclid, anatomy more than Ibn Sina and 
physics and astronomy more than Aristotle. None 
but rational justification of a creed can serve the 
purpose. When the very existence of religion is in 
jeopardy, it is impossible for one who knows the truth 
to keep aloof and remain satisfied with any non¬ 
committal attitude.* 

In reply to those who accused him of interpreting 
the Qur’an rationally in the light of modern know¬ 
ledge, he quoted the saying of Ghazali who asserted 
that no school of thought among Muslims could be 
said to be free from this charge. The man who is 
usually credited with avoiding interpretation {ta’wil) 


I- Tahdhib al-Akhllq, Vol. II, p. 156 (for 1879-80, pp. 121-124). 
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was Ahmad b. Hanbal and yet, according to Ghazall. 
it was he who was forced to use far-fetched inter¬ 
pretations that would amount to violating even the 
letter and spirit of the text, when he explained some 
verses of the Qur’an allegorically.^ 

Discussing verse iii. 7, where a distinction is 
made between the fundamental and allegorical verses 
of the Qur’an, Sayyid Ahmad holds that the presence 
of allegorical verses is a clear proof that God 
Himself expects that the people of every age shall 
interpret them according to the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of their day. “There are many things in the 
Qur’an which man’s external or internal sense has 
never experienced. So it is difficult to put them in 
clear-cut words. Thus allegory was inevitable. 
Moreover, it is a book of guidance not for the learned 
alone but lor the common people as well. The latter, no 
doubt, are not able to grasp subtler realities, though, 
we must add, even the learned are able to understand 
these realities only in the context of the stage of 
knowledge reached in their age. All allegorical verses 
are subject to several interpretations. One interpre¬ 
tation may appeal to the common people and may be in 
correspondence with the level of knowledge reached in 
a particular age, but there can be another equally 
relevant interpretation which will come to light with 
the next and higher advance in knowledge.”* 

Thus Sayyid Ahmad justified his new attempt at 
interpreting the Qur'an in the light of modern know- 
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ledge. But his position is usually misunderstood 
here. He was not a thoroughgoing rationalist in the 
philosophical sense. The reason to which he appealed 
was not the abstract and discursive reason that was 
the stock-in-trade, for instance, of the medieval 
scholastic philosophers whom Bacon ridiculed in no 
uncertain words. Sayyid Ahmad’s “reason” was the 
empirical reason of the nineteenth-century thought, 
the reason to which the Qur’an also appeals. It is 
the accumulated wisdom of mankind which crystallises 
into what is usually called “commonsense.” He 
defines it as “that inherent capacity in man by which 
he draws conclusions on the basis of the observation of 
objective phenomena or mental thinking processes, 
and which proceeds from particulars to generalisations 
or vice versa .... It is this capacity of man which 
has enabled him to invent new things and led him on 
to understand and control the forces of Nature; it is 
by this that man is able to know things which are 
a source of his happiness and then tries to get as much 
profit out of them as possible; it is this which makes 
a man ask the why and wherefrom of different events 
around him. . . He was fully cognizant of its 
limitations but, as he argued, there was no other 
criterion by which to test the truth of any statement 
or to convince those who were in doubt about any¬ 
thing. In a very illuminating article, “Thoughts of 
Man,” he discusses the pros and cons of the matter. 
Its similarity with Ghazall’s account of his personal 
experiences in Munqidh is too evident to escape 
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notice. Following the usual definition, he asserts that 
man is distinguished from animals for his rationality 
on account of which his duties and responsibilities far 
exceed those of the animals. But what is the function 
of reason ? “It is to acquire knowledge, to know and 
understand the reality and nature of things.’’ He 
takes the Qur'anic term “names’’ in the story 
of Adam (ii. 29) to mean the same power of reason 
by which man understands the nature of things, 
thinks new thoughts and arrives at both synthetic and 
analytic consequences from the given premises and 
thoughts.^ He then continues, “I fully realised that 
without certitude, knowledge is possible neither in the 
sphere of the world nor in the sphere of religion. But 
what kind of certitude do we need ? I know, for 
instance, that ten is more than three. If someone 
says to the contrary and in proof of his statement he 
changes a stick into a snake, I would no doubt be 
utterly surprised at his strange feat but it would never 
shake me out of my belief that ten is more than three 
.,. . Without a certitude of this kind, it is not possible 
to proceed further. How and where to get it ?’’ He 
then examines the beliefs and convictions of different 
people. A Jew says that he believes in the Unity of God 
because Moses has said so. A Christian, on the other 
hand, asserts that God is three-in-one, because John 
the Baptist has said so. How can such contradictory 
statements be true ? Probably they do not believe 
in the unity or trinity so much as in the statements 
of Moses or John. A Jew says in his support that 
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Moses talked with God and changed a wooden stick 
into a snake and hence there can be no doubt about 
what he said. A Christian claims that because Jesus 
brought the dead to life and did not die at all but was 
carried bodily to heaven, therefore there can be no 
doubt about his godhead. It follows that they believe 
not in the unity or trinity of God but in the different 
miraculous performances of their prophets. How, 
then, to resolve this conflict ? “I came to the con¬ 
clusion that reason alone is the instriiment which can 
decide the matter, and bring about the necessary 
conviction. But is not reason fallible ? Yes, it is, 
but we cannot help it. As reason is used almost 
universally, so the reason of one man can be corrected 
by that of the other and the reason of one age by that 
of the other age. Without it, nothing can be 
achieved.” 

So far Sayyid Ahmad follows ^azali in the 
general tenor of his discussion as well as the parti¬ 
cular example that he quotes. But Gh azal! goes a 
step further. His scepticism casts doubt on the 
efficacy of reason even and then he is forced to appeal 
to what he calls the light of God, to intuitive insight. 
But this leap was not possible for Sayyid Ahmad, 
for, in view of the anti-mystic tendency of the time, it 
would have been not a leap into the light of brilliance 
and certitude but a leap into the darkness of nebulous 
nothingness. He raises the question whether there is 
anything that is higher than reason and replies that 
the mere probability of the presence of such a higher 
state cannot help us here. Suppose there is such a 
spiritual state about which Ghazali and other mystics 
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talk so much and that it reveals a knowledge higher 
and surer than what we get through reason. Even if 
we admit it, the question naturally arises ; How to 
judge its validity ? The contradictions in the mystic 
experiences are quite common. What criterion is 
there to adjudicate between them and decide which is 
true and which is false ? Naturally, reason and 
commonsense of man. If that is the situation, why, 
then, flirt with a stage of consciousness which itself 
requires to be judged by its so-called lower stage, viz. 
reason ? As the matter stands, we are forced to fall 
back on reason and nothing else ; it is reason with all 
its shortcomings and pitfalls that can alone help us in 
understanding the problems of life and religion.^ 

What is the place of revelation in this natural 
religion of Sayyid Ahmad ? He does not admit the 
common division of religions into natural and 
revealed, for, according to him, it may lead to a 
double misunderstanding. It may suggest that there 
can be a religion without revelation and, secondly, 
that the higher means of revelation are in some 
way less natural than the lower. For him the 
supposed “natural” basis of religion is inseparable 
from the basis which, as distinct from it, is 
described as “revealed.” According to him, divine 
revelation from without needs ever to be supple¬ 
mented by divine inspiration from within. He could 
very easily refer to several Quranic verses where it is 
said that God reveals Himself in the world of Nature 
as well as in the “nafs” of man, but due to mystic 
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implications of these verses—and mysticism was a 
taboo in his age—he did not make full use of 
them. He, however, looked at the problem biologi¬ 
cally and made inspiration a natural development 
of man's inherent capacity to understand problems. 
Following the Qur’an, he calls “instincts” in insects, 
animals and men as wahi, revelation (xvi. 68) but 
in each grade of being, the quality of revelation also 
changes. Man is endowed with reason far above the 
animals and this is only a higher form of lower 
instincts found in insects and animals. It is due to 
this higher form of wahi, i.e. reason, that man comes 
to believe in the Creator and in the Hereafter and all 
that it implies. It is his natural curiosity to know 
and understand himself and his environment that 
gradually leads him to the realisation of the Truth. 
It is due to this natural aptitude of man, his nature, 
which we may call wahi, that, in spite of other differ¬ 
ences, men of all ages and climes have been able 
to evolve a uniform standard of moral values. Those 
in whom this natural aptitude reaches its highest 
level of development become guides of mankind in 
spiritual matters ; they are the prophets and nobody 
can hope to gain access to spiritual verities without 
their help.^ Thus, according to him, waJti or inspira¬ 
tion is the usual property of life ; all men, more 
or less, enjoy this. He who discovers the laws of 
Nature and he who invents a machine are all recipi¬ 
ents of this divine revelation. The difference between 
prophets and others, according to him, is that they 


I. Qur'an^Tafsir, Vol. Ill, pp. 8-13, 
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are spiritual and moral healers while the latter are 
not. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s view about prophethood is 
totally different from that of ancient Muslim theo¬ 
logians. Prophethood, according to him, is a natural 
faculty like other human faculties which the prophets 
possess and there is nothing strange or unusual about 
it. There are several persons who are looked upon as 
authorities in their art or technique. A poet, a 
physician or a blacksmith can become a leader in his 
art or profession due to special aptitude that Nature 
bestows upon him. He who possesses a natural pro¬ 
ficiency in healing spiritual maladies and in bringing 
about moral regeneration of man is called a prophet.* 
When this aptitude matures to its fulness, he is called 
upon to declare to the people his mission of guidance, 
just as flowers and fruit grow on trees when they 
attain maturity.* He agrees with the commonly held 
view that a prophet is as such from his very birth but 
he adds that it should not be viewed in a mechanical 
manner. He criticises those who say that prophet¬ 
hood is a sort of rank which God bestows upon 
whomsoever He pleases ; if He had liked He would 
have given it to another person. From what the 
Qur’an says about the lives of several prophets, it is 
clear that they became prophets not in a vacuum ; 
they made full use of their natural powers before 


1. As to the nature of his spiritual experience, Sayyid Ahmad thinks 
that being an experience it cannot be described in words. An analogy 
from the experience of a madman may be helpful but it does not convey 
the full significance of the experiences of a prophet. Qur^an-Tafsir, Vol. 
I. P‘ 29. 

2. Qur^an-Ta/slft Vol. Ill, p. 53. 
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they received confirmation of what they were think¬ 
ing and meditating. Like all sane persons they gave 
their thought to the problems of life and society ; 
they reflected upon the world of Nature all around 
them and in quite a natural way came to certain 
conclusions about the Truth. The details of 
Abraham’s spiritual experiences point to this fact. 
He saw the “phenomena of the heaven and the 
earth,’’ with the penetrating eye of a great sage and 
thus was able to attain “certitude’’ that a prophet 
alone is able to get (vi. 75). The Qur’an says that 
the prophets attain to the Truth by their natural 
intelligence before they receive wahi, which does 
nothing more than confirm the truth already attained. 
Noah says to his people ; “See, I had a clear sign 
from my Lord, and then He sent Mercy unto me from 
Himself, but that is not visible to you” (xi. 28). 
Here, first the word “sign” is used which stands for 
rational and natural way of reaching the truth 
peculiar to the prophets, then they get what is here 
called “mercy,” i.e. revelation, which gives “certi¬ 
tude” necessary for their mission. That the prophets 
possessed no supernatural powers before revelation 
but employed the common reason that is given to 
men, only that it was not alloyed with emotional and 
subjective prejudices, is proved by the following verse 
where the Qur’an says about Muhammad that before 
he received revelation, he “did not know what 
revelation and faith was” (xlii. 52). So revelation 
supplements as well as supplants reason. A prophet 
is not a freak of nature, one who comes all of a sudden 
out of the womb of earth without any biological or 
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psychological relation with the rest of mankind or his 
environment. He is a man among men, only that he 
has attained the highest state that man is capable of. 

This view of prophethood was in line with the 
evolutionary point of view advocated, e.g. by Ibn 
Maskawayh and Rami. According to them, the 
Prophet or the Perfect Man is the logical outcome 
of the development that Nature has been undergoing 
since the beginning of creation. Sayyid Ahmad seems 
to have been unaware of this and, in one of his articles, 
he refers with a surprise to Wali’ullah who expressed 
such thoughts in Tafhimat-i-ILihiva. He says that it is 
indeed strange how and from which source Wali’ullah 
derived the thought which, according to him, so much 
resembles the theory of evolution advocated by 
Darwin. But Sayyid Ahmad seemed to be afraid of 
accepting the theory of evolution as true, for in his 
days it was too much identified wdth anti-religious 
forces. Anyhow, his mind was working in the right 
direction and he viewed prophethood as the logical 
culmination of a natural process that started with the 
inorganic and developed gradually into organic, 
animal and human forms.^ Sayyid Ahmad, not being a 
professional philosopher, could not be expected to 
develop this idea of his. It was left to his successors 
to develop this point further. 

He is equally opposed to the mechanical inter¬ 
pretation of the way revelation came to the prophets. 
It follows as a corollary from his conception of pro¬ 
phethood. The traditional view is that the Prophet 
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received inspiration through the medium of Gabriel 
but, according to Sayyid Alimad, Gabriel is only a 
symbol of the natural aptitude which a prophet 
possesses. He quotes the verse ii. 97 where it is said 
that ‘ 'Gabriel brings down the revelation to your heart 
by God’s will.” From this he argues that inspiration 
was not something which came from without ; it was 
the divine mind working through the human con¬ 
sciousness. Moreover, Sayyid Ahmad finds support 
for his theory in the fact that the Qur’an did not come 
into existence as a whole at one lime, but was 
gradually revealed as times and circumstances 
demanded. All human faculties work only in reference 
to certain motives and practical means ; so also the 
prophetic faculty. Our minds are a storehouse of 
several ideas, verses and events, but they all lie 
dormant until the time comes when we remember 
a verse and quote it during our talk. So is the case 
with a prophet. As and when the occasion demands, 
his mind gives expression to what is needed at the 
moment by direct revelation from God. There is no 
intermediary between God and the prophet ; it is God 
Who reveals direct to the heart of the prophet, it is 
He Who reads to him and explains everything to him. 
It is all due to that special power which a prophet 
possesses like other human powers and faculties.^ 

But if prophethood is a higher stage of man, what 
is the significance of the doctrine of finality of prophet- 
hood ? According to Sayyid Ahmad, the faculty by 
which a prophet is able to penetrate into the world of 


I. Qur’an^Tafslr, Vol. I, pp. 30-31. 
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the Unseen or what he would call the world of 
Nature/ is not the exclusive property of a prophet ; 
it is something that is possible for every man. The 
revelation of God is open to all those who seek it, and 
there is no question of finality about it. In his 
support, he quotes the tradition that “the saints of 
my religion will be like the prophets of the Israelites.’’ 
Finality does not imply that the source of knowledge 
that lies deep down in the heart of man is closed for 
ever ; that door will for ever remain open to man 
through which he can enjoy glimpses of the beauty 
of Nature and God. What has come to an end, 
according to him, is the role of prophethood. In this 
connection he denied the authenticity of all the 
traditions that refer to the appearance of a Mahdi and 
by critical analysis of historical evidence proved that 
all these traditions were fabricated by the supporters 
of different claimants to the Umayyad throne.® 

With this denial is associated his denial of the 
future appearance of any prophet or apostle. He 
strongly believes in the finality of Muhammad, though 
he does not enter into the controversy in the sense in 
which it was started after the claim of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian. He thinks that different religions, 
with their different rituals and laws, which the 
prophets gave to mankind, were favours of God which 
He bestowed on the people in different stages of man’s 
development. With the passage of time the people 
developed their rational power and in proportion to 

1. Qur*Sn‘Tafsir, Vol. Ill, p. 18, footnote 2. Sayyid Ahmad substitutes 
the words ‘‘Nature of God" for the “world of the Unseen" used by 
Wall'ullah. 

2. Tahdhlb al^Akhlaq, Vol. II, pp. 376-398. 
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this development the nature and character of the law 
also changed, till the time came when the last favour 
of God was to be distributed among the people, 
who had become fit on account of their mature reason 
and commonsense to understand its value. So the 
last prophet came and did the work assigned to him. 
“Therefore he is the last of the distributors not only 
because he came in the last period, not only because 
there would come none after him for the distribution 
of divine gifts—for both these form the very con¬ 
notation of finality—but ahso because with him 
this divine gift was fully distributed and there 
was left nothing to be distributed. As this gift 
was the most valuable of all, so its distributor 
must be looked upon as the highest of all ; and 
because these gifts were distributed in stages and 
he came to distribute it the last of all, hence his pro- 
phethood is also the last. ... So it was declared 
that ‘Today I complete lor you your religion and 
complete My favour to you and have chosen for you 
your religion Islam.’ 

In a different context when dealing with the 
problem of interpreting the law, he employs a 
different simile. Suppose, he says, there is a rose 
enclosed in a box and hidden from the view of the 
people. Many people (i.e. prophets) asserted that 
there was a flower in this box and adduced several 
signs (its fragrance, for instance) to prove their 
assertions. Many accepted them but others refused to 
believe. So far none had dared to open the box and 


X. Tahdhib aUAkhldq, Vol. II, p. 290. 
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place the flower in clear daylight of reason to be seen 
and admired, because humanity had not yet reached 
a stage where the fragrance of the flower (i.e. reason 
behind the legal sanctions) could be appreciated fully. 
They were asked by these people (i.e. the prophets) to 
believe in the existence of the flower without asking 
any why and wherefore. But then came a time when 
man had progressed far in his intellectual equipment. 
Then a person came on the scene and opened the box 
thus placing the flower before everybody to see it for 
himself. With him, the matter came to an end and 
so there is no need of anyone to come and do any¬ 
thing more than what he had done. It does not mean 
that nobody else can open the box and place the 
flower to the full gaze of the world. That possi¬ 
bility remains open for ever; it will be the duty of 
Muslims of every age to interpret and understand the 
significance of the divine law and never shall this 
necessity lapse, for every age must understand it 
according to the light of knowledge reached at that 
particular time.^ 

In what does the finality of the holy Prophet con¬ 
sist ? True to his basic nature-creed, he holds that 
what the holy Prophet did was to clarify the doctrine 
of the Unity of God in such a way as no other prophet 
had been able to do before him. There are three different 
aspects of Tauhid. First, unity of His person which 
almost all religions accept. Even Christians who 
uphold Trinity accept this kind of unity. Though 
a great thing in itself, it was not the greatest. 


I. Tahdhtb al-Ahhldq, Vol. II. p. 125. 
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Secondly, unity of His attributes. It was a great 
advance upon the first. Most of the religions of the 
world ignore this form of unity. Thirdly, unity of 
worship, i.e. the devotion of the heart and body is 
solely due to God and to nobody else in the world. 
This was the peculiarity of Islam which no other 
religion was able to do and without which belief in the 
unity of God remains imperfect. With it prophethood, 
i.e. the elucidation of the unity of God, came to an end, 
with which the salvation of an individual is intimately 
bound up.* There can be a legitimate objection against 
Sayyid Ahmad’s attempt in confining the scope 
of finality of the Prophet to mere enunciation of the 
doctrine of Tauhid. An important position though 
it occupies in Islam, the Qur'an is not merely a 
religion of Tauhid ; it is much more besides. The 
moral and legal principles which the Qur’an embodies 
have an equally important bearing on the spiritual 
progress of mankind. Secondly, it may be contended 
that Judaism was the one religion besides Islam which 
clarified the doctrine of the unity of God in the same 
spirit as Islam did, according to Sayyid Ahmad. No 
doubt there is much truth in this contention, for even 
before Christianity appeared on the scene, the mono¬ 
theism of the Jews had developed fully in all its details. 
But in the course of time Judaism developed an ex¬ 
clusively racial outlook and a ritualistic formalism 
which marred its monotheism more or less. It was Islam 
which freed the unity of God from Judaistic formalism 
as well as racial exclusiveness. In its hands, it 

I. Tahdhib aUAkhlaq, Vol. II, pp. 125-126. 
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became the basis of the unity of mankind. 

There is another important point which Sayyid 
Ahmad raises with regard to the role of prophets in 
the spiritual life of the people. This question becomes 
all the more important in view of his identification of 
religion with Nature. If religion as such is so natural 
and simple that any unsophisticated person can easily 
hope to understand by a study of Nature around him 
and mould his life accordingly, what necessity is there 
for accepting revelations of the Prophet ? He asks, 
“Cannot one’s conscience, the supposed faculty which 
directs one to the right path, suffice and serve one 
as the guide ? ’ ’ His emphatic answer is in the negative. 
Conscience is nothing but the accumulated attitude of 
a man acquired during his life-time. If it had been a 
guide, it would have produced a unanimity among 
mankind about right and wrong conduct, while, as a 
matter of fact, people differ greatly in these matters. 
There are certain things and acts which people, 
brought up in a particular society, look upon as right 
while others regard them as wrong. What is there to 
decide which of them is really right ? If we accept 
conscience as the guide, then these contradictions in 
actual life would prove that there is nothing which 
can be called absolutely right. Moreover, what we 
usually call conscience is not a single uniform state. 
It changes with changes in age, in experience, in 
knowledge; when a Christian becomes a Muslim, his 
conscience undergoes a corresponding change; what 
he once thought right now becomes wrong and vice 
versa. From all these considerations, Sayyid Ahmad 
concludes that conscience cannot be regarded as 
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an infallible guide. 

Only that religion and morality is true which 
is based on and derived from the laws of Nature and it 
is this which can help a man in keeping him on the 
right path. It is true, he admits, that a man can 
derive true morality by a reflective study of the laws 
of Nature and then he can keep himself safe from 
going astray. But when is this possible ? Only when 
man has been able to get a thorough knowledge of the 
laws of Nature and imderstand their secrets. Only very 
few people can reach this stage of intellectual develop¬ 
ment and that only after centuries of hard work put 
in by hundreds of men who went before them. It was 
due to this impossibility of attaining moral truths 
through a reflective understanding of Nature that, 
according to Sayyid Ahmad, there arises the necessity 
of prophets who, by their extraordinary natural 
faculties, are able to penetrate behind the phenomena 
of Nature and arrive at universal truths which are 
valid for all men, of all countries, of all ages. There 
have been geniuses in all arts and sciences and it was 
all due to their intuitive insight and intellectual 
efforts that mankind has been able to achieve so much 
in different branches of knowledge. So prophets 
are geniuses in the spiritual field, who are able 
to perceive moral truths and explain them in a 
language which is understandable even to the 
common people. He does not exclude the possibility 
of other learned men arriving at these truths and 
indeed there had been several great men in the past 
and are in the present age who have given expression 
to many eternal verities. But whether the truth 
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comes from the prophets or otherwise, the ultimate 
criterion in all cases would be our reason and common- 
sense, It is impossible to expect people to follow 
a moral code which is beyond their reason to under¬ 
stand and appreciate. It is this standard alone which 
will confirm whether a prophet is a true one or not. 
“We will compare his moral code with the law of 
Nature. We will judge it in the light of knowledge, 
reason and experience that man has been able to gain. 
If the moral code is quite true to Nature, we shad 
accept the prophet as true .... A French scholar 
has said that nobody was as truthful as the Prophet 
Muhammad who neither showed any miracle nor 
claimed a rank for himself which is beyond human 
nature to attain. He only claimed to be a moral 
preacher who taught right conduct and warned us of 
wrong path. For these things, he is above all com¬ 
parison. His religion is a religion of Nature.”* 


X. Tahdhib aUAhhldq, Vol. II, pp. ii8-X24. 
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T he conception of God in Sayyid Ahmad is partly 
determined by his religious convictions and 
partly moulded by the naturalistic trend of Western 
thought and so necessarily there is some confusion 
here and there. In one place he speaks in the langu¬ 
age of religion and in the next he talks of God as a 
Deist and sometimes in one and the same place both 
are intermixed. 

God is the Creator of all and everything, includ¬ 
ing matter ; He is Self-Existent, One and Eternal ; He 
reveals Himself in His Attributes ; He is All-Powerful 
but then he adds that His power is limited to only 
possible things. Nothing is comparable to Him, nor 
is there any partner or rival to Him. He is neither a 
substance nor an attribute, neither bound to space nor 
to time. The Muslims and those who believe in the 
unity of God will enjoy His vision after death but 
this seeing will be totally unlike our physical seeing ; 
we may call it a spiritual sight whatever it may 
mean. Like the Mu'tazilites he holds that His 
Attributes are indentical with His Essence though we 
cannot comprehend them at all ; but, unlike the 
Mu'tazilites, he believes that He is the Creator of 
virtue and sin, good and evil, though man is made 
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by Him in a way that he has the power to choose 
between the two. All His works are the result of His 
Wisdom and, therefore, we cannot attribute injustice 
to Him at all. His actions are not arbitrary but 
follow a particular pattern which His wisdom 
demands. To say that reward and punishment 
depend upon His sweet will is a wrong belief, for they 
all follow from the laws which He has Himself for- 
mizlated. His laws are never altered ; though He is 
powerful to enact any law He likes, yet once these 
laws are made, nothing happens against them.^ 

In one of his articles he explains briefly the 
doctrines of Wahdat-i-Wajud and Wahdat-i-Shahud 
but is non-committal. He holds that very many 
eminent Muslim scholars accepted the former, but, 
later on, when he tries to defend the latter theory 
against different objections, it seems that he was 
inclined to accept it as a better explanation of the 
insoluble problem of creation. In view of his personal 
attachment to the mystic Shah Ghulam ‘Ah who was 
a follower of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindl, it seems 
probable that he preferred Wahdat-i-Shahu.d. But 
the philosophical discussions are not congenial to his 
spirit and he was too practical a man to enter into the 
niceties of these abstract doctrines. 

He makes use of the teleological proof for the 
existence of God used in the Qur’an and quotes several 
verses to show how we can reach the Infinite through 
the manifestation of order and beauty in Nature. But 
the usual proof advanced by him in view of its 
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popularity in the West was the cosmological. Every¬ 
thing in the world has a cause and is inextricably 
linked with other things by a chain of causation. This 
chain necessarily ends in the last cause whom he is 
fond of calling the Cause of causes, or the First Cause. 
But he accepts that the true nature of God or His 
Attributes is beyond human comprehension. What 
the study of Nature leads one to believe is only the 
First Cause, but as finite beings we are not capable of 
knowing His nature and attributes nor are we required 
by law of the Shari'a to do so.^ 

How is God related to His creation ? Being a 
First Cause, the whole creation took effect at His 
command and thus entered on its life. The whole 
fabric of the universe is supposed to stand to God 
in the relation which the instrument bears to its 
maker. It is the work of His hands, just as the 
watch is the work of the watchmaker. As the crafts¬ 
man determines the characteristic properties of his 
machine, the correlation of its parts, their positions 
and their functions, so is God conceived to have dealt 
with the world.® He brought it into being and 
ordained its laws. He imparted to it once for all the 
energy which serves as the driving power of the 
stupendous mechanism. As such, Nature, according 
to him, is left to work itself out in obedience to 
laws originally given by God. He is not willing to 
accept any idea of deviation from the established 
order, for it would imply a disrespect for the 
inviolable majesty of God’s unchangeableness and the 

1. Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, Vol. 11 , p. 206. 

2 . Ibid. 
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original perfection of His work. A perfect machine, 
it is suggested, would never require to be adjusted 
from time to time by its maker ; therefore, he asserts 
that the Unchangeable would never introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from the first 
reflected His Omniscience and Omnipotence. He laid 
groat emphasis on the unchangeable character of God 
and His laws on the basis of several verses of the 
Qur’an. “No change will you find in the habit of 
God” (xlviii. 23). 

In the moral sphere as well the position of God is 
similarly depicted as remote and detached. The 
moral law is looked upon as sufficiently well known 
by all for the practical purposes of life. Pains and 
pleasures are attached respectively to its infringement 
and its observance in a purely mechanical way. Men 
are automatically punished and rewarded, in strict 
accordance with their de.serts. In the moral as in the 
physical world there is neither need nor room for 
the special interposition of the Supreme God. In one 
case God is left confronted by an independent Natural 
Law and in the other case by an independent law of 
right and wrong. 

It was on account of this conception of God and 
His totally external relation to the universe of Nature 
and morality that Sayyid Ahmad was forced to 
deny the possibility of miracles and the efficacy of 
prayer. What is a miracle ? According to him, 
there can be two senses in which the word can be 
understood : h'irst, a miracle is an event which hap¬ 
pens in accordance with the law of Nature, and yet 
evokes surprise and awe among the people, owing to the 
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fact that it seems to deviate from the usual course of 
things. According to Sayyid Ahmad, this is not a 
miracle as such. A piece of glass must break when it 
falls on the ground ; but sometimes it does not break 
at all either due to the absence of real causes, or due 
to the presence of some causes which prevent its break¬ 
ing. Some people say that the miracles of prophets 
happen only when there are causes for their happenings, 
though God Himscilf creates these causes for the time 
being to prove their veracity. But He does all this, 
says Sayyid Ahmad, according to the laws of Nature 
and not otherwise. Secondly, miracle is a violation 
of the laws of Nature and it is this sense of miracle 
which he totally rejects as untrue. He says that 
"the law' of Nature is a practical promise of God that 
it will happen so and if it happens otherwise, it will 
mean that we are accusing Him of going against His 
promise which is inconceivable."* 

He then refers to the contention of those who 
assert that it would be contrary to the omnipotence of 
God to conceive that He cannot go against the laws 
which He has made. He refutes this contention by 
redefining the term "omnipotence.” Plainly, God 
is limited by His own Being, by His own purpose, 
and by His own works. It cannot be otherwise, else 
we should have a being to whom no predicates could 
be attached, of whom nothing could be firmly hoped. 
The Qur’an, according to him, sees the working of the 
infinite power of God not in a blind and capricious way 
but in the orderly and regular working of Nature. It is 


I. Quf*an-Tajstt^ Vol. Ill, p. 28. 
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true, he adds, that we are not aware of all the laws 
of Nature and even those which we know are not 
perfectly known. So it is possible that an event may 
happen which may not be reconcilable with the 
known laws, yet we cannot accept that it is against 
the laws of Nature, for nothing can happen against 
them, known or unknown. Sayyid Ahmad accepts 
miracles if they are defined as strange and extra¬ 
ordinary events which obey the laws of causation and 
the uniformity of Nature and thinks that Wall’ullah 
also accepts only this kind of miracles.* But he 
totally rejects miracles which are claimed to violate 
these laws and says : “ I do not deny the possibility 
of miracles because they are against reason, but 
because the Qur’an docs not support the happening of 
events or occurrences that are against the laws of 
Nature or violate the usual course of things.”* He 
holds that to believe in the possibility of miracles is 
equivalent to the denial of pure tauhid, for a miracle 
implies partnership with God in the matter of attri¬ 
butes and it is this very belief of the Muslims which 
has produced among them such bad customs as grave 
worship, undue homage to pits and other un-Islamic 
rites. The Qur’an, according to him, wanted to 
strike at the root of all these things and, therefore, 
denied the possibility of miracles. It is related that 
the people said to Muhammad, “We shall not believe 
in you until you cause a spring to gush forth for 
us from the earth, or (until) you raise a garden of date 
trees and vines, and cause them to gush forth in 


1, Quf*llndTafs~if» Vol. Ill, p. 32. 
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our midst, carrying abundant water ; or you 

bring God and the angels before us face to face ; or 
you have a house adorned with gold, and you mount a 
ladder right into the skies .... until you send down 
to us a book that we could read.” To all these 
demands for miracles the Qur’an replies, “Say ; 
Glory to my Lord ! Am I aught but a man—an 
apostle ?” (xvii. 90-93). The words, “I am only a 
man,” says Sayyid Ahmad, are a complete refutation 
by the Qur’an of the possibility of any occurrence 
which is a violation of the laws of Nature or is 
contrary to the usual course of events and things. 

In another place, the people are stated to have 
rejected the clear signs of God in the form of the 
Qur’an and the beauty and regularity visible in the 
phenomena of Nature and instead demanded miracles. 
The Qur'an says, “They say : Why are not signs 
(miracles) sent down to him from his Lord ? Say : 
The signs are indeed with God, and I am indeed a 
clear warner” (xxix. 50). From this Sayyid Ahmad 
argues that Muhammad did not show any miracle 
in his life in proof of his prophethood and this is, 
according to him, the best proof of the naturalness of 
Islam. If the holy Prophet, who was the greatest 
of all prophets, did not show any miracle, in proof of bis 
prophethood, it would be safe and reasonable, according 
to him, to assert that no other prophet ever showed 
any miracle for this purpose.^ It was the next logical 
step for him to deny the efficacy of miracles as proofs 
of the veracity of a prophet. He quotes Ibn Rushd in 
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this connection in detail and refutes the ridiculous 
contentions of the Ash'arites. Even if we admit that 
miracles happen, there is no reason why they should 
be held to prove the veracity of a prophet, when it is 
also claimed that non-prophets can also show such 
miracles. There is no need of any miracle in face 
of the greatest of all miracles, that is the Qur’an 
itself.^ 

But it was very difficult for Sayyid Ahmad to 
prove this contention, for the Qur’an refers, according 
to the usual rendering, to several miraculous perform¬ 
ances of the earlier prophets. Sayyid A^imad, there¬ 
fore, undertook the task of desupernaturalising almost 
all such events. We shall refer to only a few of his 
attempts. 

In ii. 259 there is related a strange experience 
of a person visiting a town in ruins. He expressed 
doubts if it was possible to rebuild it and restore it to 
its normal life. He died and after a lapse of a 
hundred years came back to life to see his food, drink 
and donkey in the same condition as they were before. 
According to Sayyid Ahmad, this person was the 
Prophet Nehemiah who visited Jerusalem in ruins 
after the Captivity and who was determined to rebuild 
it. But the condition of the city was such that he 
could not visualise how it could be rebuilt. In order 
to dissipate this spirit of misgiving, God caused him 
to see with his own eyes how the dead are brought 
back to life by God. Sayyid Ahmad contends that 
it was only an experience in dream which God caused 


I. Quf*an<rafsir, Vol, I, pp. 129-137. 
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in him in order to remove his doubt and misgivings.* 

In the next verse (260) is related the similar 
experience of Abraham whom God wanted to convince 
of the same fact. It is said that God asked him to 
put "a portion” of each bird on each hill-top and then 
call them and at this call they would come back 
alive. It is usually interpreted that Abraham killed 
the birds, placed different parts on different hill-tops. 
Then at his call, these parts were united and the birds 
came to life. According to Sayyid Ahmad, Abraham 
expressed the desire to “see” how God gives life to 
the dead and this seeing was not by the physical eye 
but in a dream by the eyes of the heart ; it was a sort 
of religious experience so much common among the 
prophets and mystics.* 

He interprets the story of Moses’ crossing of the 
Red Sea as nothing miraculous. The incident is 
related in three different places : {i) “And remember 
We divided the sea for you and saved you” (ii. 50) ; 
(n) “We sent an inspiration to Moses : Travel by 
night with My servants, and ‘strike’ a dry path for 
them through the sea, without fear of being overtaken 
...” (xx. 77) ; {in) ‘‘Then We told Moses by inspira¬ 
tion : ‘Strike’ the sea with thy rod. So it divided, and 
each separate part became like a large, firm mass of 
a mountain” (xxvi. 64). He tries to resolve the 
difficulty by interpreting the word doyaba not in the 
sense of ‘‘striking” but in the sense of ‘‘walking” 
or “running.” He quotes in his support the Arabic 
phrase daraba fil ard (move about on the earth), the 

I. Qur’Sn-Tafsir, Vol. I, pp. 286-*9i. 

a. Ibid., pp. 291-293. 
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equivalent of which is also mentioned in the Qur’an 
(iv. loi), “when you travel (darabtum) through the 
earth.” The real meaning of the verse, according 
to him, would be that God said to Moses ; “Walk 
into the sea with the help of your staff, for it is 
split or open, i.e. there is a ford.”^ In his support, he 
then refers to the second verse quoted above (xx. 77) 
where God told Moses to fly to safety through a “dry 
path,” i.e. a ford. The only miracle that Sayyid 
Ahmad sees in it is that Moses saved himself and 
his companions by crossing the sea at a time when 
the water was at its ebb. Moreover, with the help 
of the Geography prepared by Ptolemy he proves 
that the Red Sea* was not so deep in those days 
as it is today and that there were no less than thirty 
bigger or smaller islands in it. On the basis of this he 
tries to prove that Moses crossed the sea only at 
the time of ebb and there was nothing miraculous 
in it.* 

With regard to Christ, he discounts the legend 
of his immaculate birth and the virginity of Mary. 
He says that even if we hold that both these things 
are true, how can they be regarded as miracles, 
specially when Adam is said to have been created 
without there being a father or mother ? Moreover, 
how can we call the alleged virgin birth of Christ a 
miracle of Christ when he had not yet claimed to be a 


I. Sayyid Ahmad quotes the Persian translation of Wali'ullah who 
has rendered the word daraba in xx. 77 as “going.** Qur'dn-Tafstr, 


Vol. I, p. 98. 


2. Sayyid Ahmad contends that it was the Red Sea and not the Nile 
which Moses crossed. 
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prophet ? If it was a miracle, it was a miracle of 
Mary and not of Jesus. He holds that the Qur’an 
does not support the contention that Christ was 
born of Mary without the latter having married any 
husband. What the Qur’an really intended was to 
refute the two schools of thought. The one accused 
Mary of impiety and the other called Christ the son of 
God. Besides the refutation of these two charges, 
the Qur’an does not lend any support to the im¬ 
maculate birth of Christ at all. It is related that 
when Mary was informed of the birth of a son, she 
expressed surprise : “How shall I have a son when 
no man has touched me ?’’ (hi. 47). According to 
Sayyid Ahmad, these words were uttered by Mary 
when she had not wed Joseph but later on she married 
him and a son w'as born in the course of nature. 
He adds that it was more probably after this event 
(which he understands as a dream-revelation) that 
Mary decided to marry someone. Nor do the words 
“Word of God’’ attributed to Christ indicate any 
supernatural form of birth ; for, as he argues, God 
has used “word” in several places and in several 
contexts. In vii. 137 it is used for “promise” : “The 
fair promise of your Lord was 

fulfilled for the children of Israel.” In x. 33 we 
read : “Thus is the word of your Lord proved 
true.” Again, the word “My spirit” used for Christ 
in the Qur’an does not afford any positive proof, 
for, according to the Qur’an, God has a right to call 
all men alike as “My spirit” because He breathed His 
Spirit into Adam and, therefore, there is no pecu- 
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liarity oi Christ in this matter.^ 

Referring to verse xxi. gi where Mary is 
referred to as one “who guarded her chastity,’’ 
Sayyid Ahmad holds that it was meant only to refute 
the charges of those who attacked Mary for her 
impiety. It does not mean that she had no intercourse 
with any man but implies that she had intercourse 
only with her husband. The word “guarding her 
chastity’’ is also used in the Qur’an for many married 
women (iv. 25).* 

The next question is the controversy about the 
death of Christ. Sayyid Ahmad’s whole contention is 
based on the interpretation of the following four verses 
of the Qur’an : (i) “God said : O Jesus ! I will give 
you death and ‘raise’ you to Myself’’ (iii. 55) ; (2) 
“(Jesus said :) I was a witness over them whilst I 
dwelt amongst them ; when You gave me death 
You were the watcher over them’’ (v. 120); 
(3) “(Christ says :) So peace be on me the day I was 
born, the day that I die, and the day that I shall 
be raised up to life’’ (xix. 33) ; (4) “They say, ‘We 
killed Christ Jesus the son of Mary, the Apostle of 
God.’ But they killed him not, nor crucified him, 
but so it was made to appear to them, and those who 
differ therein are full of doubts, with no knowledge, 
but only conjecture to follow ; for of a surety they 
killed him not ; nay, God ‘raised’ him up unto 
Himself’’ (iv. 157-158), 

According to Sayyid Ahmad, the first three 
verses clearly prove that Christ met his natural death 

X. Qur*an-Tafsir, Vol. II, pp. 22-35. 

2. Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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but the commentators were led astray by certain 
words which they interpreted not in the light of the 
Qur’an but in the context of certain doubtful and 
vague theories current among the Christians of those 
days. According to Christians, Jesus died on the 
cross, was buried in the grave but then he was 
brought back to life and remained among the 
disciples lor some days, after which he was bodily 
taken to Heaven alive. Some Christian sects, how¬ 
ever, did not believe in the death of Christ on the 
cross but held that someone else was put on the 
cross instead of Christ. The Muslim commentators 
unwittingly accepted these theories and then tried 
to force them on the text of the Qur'an. Sayyid 
Ahmad believes that Christ was no doubt put on the 
cross but was later taken down alive and put in 
the grave to deceive the Jews. Late in the night he 
was taken out of the grave. He thereafter lived 
among the disciples for some time and died a natural 
death. As to where he was buried, Sayyid Ahmad 
holds that his grave was kept hidden for fear of the 
Jews, just as nobody has been able to trace the 
grave of Moses or of Caliph ‘All who was buried 
secretly lor fear of the };^warij. He argues his case 
from the words mutawaffika and tawaffaytani both of 
which clearly indicate that he met a natural 
death. The controversy is around the word raja' 
which is usually translated as “raised” (to heaven). 
According to Sayyid Ahmad, this word is used to 
denote the great respect that Christ deserves on 
account of his high position. The fourth verse, 
according to him, refutes both the charges of the Jews 
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that they killed him and the claim of the Christians 
that he was crucified. “Killed him not’’ {ma qataluhu) 
denies the possibility of killing and “not crucified 
him’’ asserts not that he was not put on the cross 
but that he did not die on the cross, death being 
the usual real significance of crucifixion. The words 
“so it was made to appear to them’’ conclusively 
prove the case, according to him, for on the cross 
Christ appeared to have died though actually he did 
not. Unfortunately, the commentators interpreted 
these words in the light of the theory current among 
a section of the Christians that it was another person 
who was crucified in place of Christ. The following 
words, according to him, further clarify the position. 
The Qur’an says that all these theories are mere 
conjectures without any basis on facts. Then it is 
added that surely “they killed him not.’’ Here there 
is no reference to crucifixion ; it signifies that the 
denial of crucifixion in the early parts of the verse 
was meant to be a denial of his death on the cross. 
He died a natural death and then God raised him 
to Himself, i.e. gave him a high place.* 

With regard to the problem of the ascension of the 
holy Prophet, Sayyid Ahmad discusses this matter in a 
truly scientific way. First, he discussed the question 
of the distinction drawn by the traditionists between 
isra‘ and mi'raj on the basis of different traditions. 
He holds that both the words refer to one and the same 
event. The word isra’ is based on verse xvii, i 
where it is said: “Glory to God Who did take His 

I. Qur’an-Tafstr, Vol. II, pp. 40-50. See also Tahdhib al-AhkISq, Vol. 
II. pp. 355-360- 
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servant lor a journey (tsm’) by night.” The second 
part of the same verse ” that We might show him 
some of Our signs” indicates a sort of spiritual eleva¬ 
tion on the basis of which the word mi'raj (lit. ladder, 
i.e. flight from the sphere of the world to the sphere of 
spirit) became current. Both the words refer to one 
and the same event which occurred the same night.^ 
He holds that to accept these as two different events 
on the basis of diversity in the accounts of traditions 
is a wrong procedure. It is right that we should try 
to reconcile the differences in the accounts of traditions 
but there is a limit to it. Only those traditions can and 
should be reconciled which refer to some customary 
and habitual events ; we can hold and rightly so that 
the holy Prophet sometimes did like this and some¬ 
times like that. But in cases where the events mention¬ 
ed are neither customary nor habitual, it would be 
wrong to deduce merely on the basis of these differences 
that they refer to different occurrences unless we have 
some other equally reliable evidence. Rather these 
differences in the accounts of traditions, which he 
enumerates w'ith minute detail to be 18, would be a 
rational justification lor their rejection in toto.' 

He then discusses the second and most important 
problem, viz. whether this was only a spiritual ex¬ 
perience or whether it was a bodily translation to 
heaven of the holy Prophet. He takes up the argu¬ 
ments of those who held the latter alternative and 
rejects them one by one. One main argument is 
based on the use of the word “ my servant ” in 

1. Qur*dn-Tafs\r, Vol. Ill, pp« lo-ii. 

2. Ibid., p. II. 
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verse xvii.i. It is contended that if ascension be inter¬ 
preted as mere vision, the word " servant ” which, 
according to the advocates of this view, indicates both 
spirit and body would not have been used. In reply 
to this Sayyid Ahmad quotes several verses of the 
Qur’an where the dreams, for instance, of Yusuf are 
described and where the first person pronoun is used. 
“ I saw eleven stars and the sun and the moon ” (xii. 4). 
Similarly, he quotes the words used by the two pri¬ 
soners while describing their dreams to Yusuf. The one 
says, " I see myself pressing wine.” The other says, 
” I see myself carrying bread on my head ” (xii. 36). 
He then raises the pertinent question whether the 
word “ inni ” (i.e. I) used here denotes spirit only or 
spirit and body both. The context clearly shows that 
what these three people saw was in a dream and yet the 
words used are so clearly put that one would, follow¬ 
ing the argument of the latter view, think that what 
they saw was not with the eye of the heart but with the 
eyes of the head. Sayyid Ahmad similarly demolishes 
other arguments.^ He then concludes that ascension 
was only a spiritual experience in a vision, and asserts 
that ‘A’yisha, Hasan of Basra and Mua'wiya all held 
this view. He then quotes verse xvii. 60 of the 
Qur’an in his support: ” We granted the vision 

which We showed you but as a trial for men.” From 
this he argues that as this verse occurs in the same 
chapter and deals with the same subject, therefore it 
clearly proves that ascension was only a spiritual 
experience and there was no question of bodily trans- 


I. Qur*Un-Tafsir, Vol. Ill, pp, 71-84. 
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lation into heaven at all. Moreover, the words “ jour¬ 
ney by night ” prove that it was a dream experience.* 
In the end, he concludes that we cannot accept any 
tradition that goes against reason and common experi¬ 
ence. According to him, all the traditions which assert 
that ascension was bodily translation to heaven are 
thus not acceptable, for they contradict reason and 
commonsense. We are therefore compelled to accept, he 
asserts, that ascension was only a spiritual experience* 
which is the reverse side of revelation . As revelation 
presupposes the possibility of movement from heaven 
earthward, so ascension, in this sense, presupposes the 
possibility of movement from earth heavenward. 
Ascension was a passage from the physical to the spirit¬ 
ual order. Heaven is not a place in the sky ; it is the 
spiritual world which encompasses us, and which is 
nearer than can be indicated by physical proximity. It 
would amount to admitting that there is a spiritual 
order of the universe, the Unseen, which is intimately 
related to the physical order and which has the 
power to impress and direct the latter, 

Sayyid Ahmad’s whole criticism of the possibili¬ 
ties of miracles is thus seen to be determined by his 
conception of " Nature ” which he inherited from 
nineteenth-century Naturalism, His criticism of the 
traditions dealing with ascension, no doubt, led him 
to the right conclusion that it could not be looked upon 
as bodily translation into heaven but as a true experi¬ 
ence of the spiritual order thus leading him to accept, 
though not in words but only by implication, the 

1. Qur*Un-Tafstf, Vol. Ill, pp. 86-87. 

2. Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 118-123. 
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existence of an order of Nature which lies beyond the 
order of physical nature. No doubt there is a world 
of Nature all around us which is subject to physico¬ 
chemical laws but to look upon the whole universe 
as co-extensive with it is to go beyond human 
experience itself. The worlds of life, consciousness 
and mind are far beyond the application of these laws. 
How are these universes related to the world of physical 
nature ? Have these supra-physical grades of exis¬ 
tence separate laws of their own which influence the 
physical laws of the lower grades or not ? This is a 
vital question on the answer to which will depend how 
we view the problems of miracle, revelation, ascension, 
etc. 

If we accept the equation of the physical nature 
with the whole universe, it will follow that the law of 
physical causation will operate throughout, that 
nothing will happen unless there is a sufficient cause 
for its existence, and this causality will be determined 
by its antecedent conditions and followed by inevi¬ 
table consequents in a continuous chain without any 
alteration. But man who feels within himself the 
spark of spontaneity and free determination cannot 
accept this reduction of himself to a mere machine 
with equanimity. His actions are not the result of 
invariable antecedents nor does his behaviour follow 
any particular sort of pattern exclusively determined 
by external causes. His “ self ” is itself a determining 
agent and thus it supersedes the physical law of causa¬ 
tion which operates in the world of Nature. The same 
stimulus may produce the same response in the material 
world, but in man one and the same stimulus leads to a 
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variety of responses, for response in the case of man is 
determined not only by external events but equally, 
rather more, by the needs and wishes of the recipient. 
The exclusive emphasis which Darwin placed on the ex¬ 
ternal or physical causes as determinants of evolution 
was the real cause why the world of Nature was wrongly 
looked upon as coterminus with the universe as a 
whole. The question of why and wherefore with 
regard to this universe was brushed aside as of no 
importance. In view of the mechanical conception of 
the causal law, the question of final causes was looked 
upon as irrelevant. If we, however, look upon the law 
of evolution in a different light, we can understand 
the real significance and place of different spheres of 
being. 

In one of his articles, Sayyid Ahmad put forth 
the ideas on evolution by Wali’ullah. It will indicate 
how he elaborated the working of different laws operat¬ 
ing in different spheres of Nature. In the first period 
of this universe, there was only inorganic matter. 
God addressed it and said: I have manifested My 
Lordship through you ; you are the acme of my creation, 
all of which is created for you, and this earth and 
heaven are at your service. God continued to say this 
till the next period appeared. In this period the 
inorganic matter received a strange blessing from God 
and assumed the form of organism. Thus appeared a 
being which manifested the signs of growth and assimi¬ 
lation ; and in this way was matter incorporated into 
organic beings. Then God addressed them thus : You are 
the acme of My creation, all of which is subservient to 
you. Then this period also came to an end. The 
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organic beings received a strange blessing from God 
and the qualities of sensation, will and feeling appear¬ 
ed in them and were thus transformed into animals 
into which were assimilated both inorganic and organic 
substances. Now God addressed them thus: You 
are the acme of creation and My beloved ; you are the 
final cause and end of all creation. Thus it continued 
till this period also came to an end. Then the animals 
received a strange blessing from God and the form of 
manhood which incorporates within itself all the former 
grades of being was bestowed upon them. God addressed 
them thus ; You are the microcosm, you alone deserve 
to bear the “ trust ’’—and not these mountains, earth 
and the heavens; to you is subjected this whole universe 
of matter and life ; you are the acme of creation 
for which all is created. As God says: “ Verily We 
proposed to the Heavens, and to the Earth, and to 
the mountains to receive the trust, but they refused the 
burden, and they feared to receive it. Man undertook 
to bear it, but hath proved unjust and senseless” 
(xxxiii. 72).* 

From this it is quite evident that, according to 
Wali’ullah, the mechanical laws operated in the whole 
universe in the first period which extended perhaps to 
millions of years. Matter being the acme of creation, 
laws peculiar to the existence and working of matter 
reigned supreme. With the appearance of life, the 
second stage in the evolution of the universe begins. 
Though the mechanical laws remained, yet the laws 
peculiar to the growth of organism came into force 


1. MadSmJn, pp. 95 - 9 ^« 
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and superseded the former. Similarly, in the third 
period, with the appearance of life in the form of 
animals, another set of laws came into operation which 
were more in consonance with the natural development 
of the new species. In the fourth and last stage with 
the appearance of man, still other laws came into 
being which without annihilating the former superseded 
them all. Thus to apply laws of mechanism to the life 
of man will be to fly in the face of evolution on this 
earth, for every set of laws is fitly applicable to a 
particular .sphere of being. Life is totally alien to 
the world of matter, animal is equally alien to the 
world of life and so is human mind alien to the worlds 
below it. What are “natural laws” for the world 
of mind become supernatural for the worlds below it. 
We can put it otherwise. Life is supernatural for 
matter, animal is supernatural for life and so man 
is supernatural for all grades below it. The laws 
of the lower spheres do not apply at all to the higher, 
though the higher assimilates the lower and uses it for 
its purposes. Thus there is a continuity down from 
matter to man and so, according to religion, this con¬ 
tinuity does not stop at man. From matter to God 
there is one continuous development and the Seen 
and the Unseen are mere different grades of creation 
and in one direct line. 

With the difference in the levels of beings, the 
law of causation that operates in each grade is different 
in its nature from the one that operates in the 
grade below it. Causation as it works in organism 
is of a different nature from mechanical causation, as 
it clearly manifests purposes and ends which deter- 
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mine its behaviour. Thus we see the two types 
of causation in every being that manifests life; in 
it vital causation operates and often supersedes merely 
mechanical causation. As soon as mind appears on 
the scene, we see that causation in this sphere is 
totally different from causation in the merely vital 
grades of being. Here both material causation and 
vital causation are subordinated to mental causation. 
Psychology and philosophy may not be able to deter¬ 
mine in a scientific way how mind and body act 
and interact but it is a matter of common experience 
that mind acts on body in many ways which are 
still beyond the ken of human reason to grasp. 
Naturally this leads us to postulate other grades of 
existence beyond man and his mental causation, what 
the mystics call spirit or soul. In the words of the 
Qur’an it is a directive agency which influences all 
the lower grades of being known to us. Thus we 
see that the law of causation in the higher sphere 
invariably influences the working of lower realms 
till we reach the highest realm of being—God—Who 
being the Cause of all causes works through all the 
realms of matter, vegetation, life, mind and spirit. 
If life can modify and influence the sphere of matter, 
mind does likewise influence both matter and life; 
so God influences the working of all the different 
levels of existence including matter, life, and man. 
Matter was all in all in the first period of creation. 
With the appearance of vegetation, the whole universe 
is then adapted to its ends and purposes and so on 
till we reach the highest realm which similarly works 
the whole panorama of creation for its higher objects 
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and ends. Viewed in this context, a miracle would be 
only the influence of causal laws of a higher grade of 
existence on the lower. It would not be the breaking of 
the law in the strict sense ; it would be only interaction 
between two levels or grades of the universe. To under¬ 
stand a miracle as the suspension of natural laws would 
be totally absurd and Sayyid Ahmad did a great 
service in repudiating this primitive way of looking at 
the working of the spiritual realm. There is nothing 
supernatural in a miracle, only if we view it as the 
effect of causation in a higher level of existence on the 
lower lev'el. If human mind is able to influence and 
direct the chain of happenings in the sphere of life and 
matter, so God is able to exercise and influence all the 
lower spheres to fulfil His purposes and ends. Every¬ 
where there is the realm of law ; no arbitrariness or 
chaos can be detected, only the mode and nature of 
causation changes with every grade of being. 

Neither Nature nor energy possesses the power of 
automatic guidance and control. Hence some form of 
guidance is es.sential, some directing mind and will. 
Life is outside the categories of matter and energy, yet 
it can use both, guiding and controlling them in accord¬ 
ance with the laws which govern them. Such guidance 
should not be denied to a Supreme Will and source of 
all life. But, if such guidance is granted, the miracles 
—particular instances of that guidance—become pos¬ 
sible. A fixed and unalterable order of Nature does 
not necessarily mean that Nature is self-contained and 
self-sufficient or subject to unalterable mechanical 
necessity. We cannot assert that a limit has been set 
to every combination of matter and energy, to eveiy 
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method of guiding them to every possible result. 
Where we find in the Qur’an verses depicting the 
fixed and unalterable laws of God, there also we find 
verses where it is said that “ God adds to His creation 
whatever He wills ’ ’ (xxxv. i) and ‘ ‘ He manifests Him¬ 
self at every moment in a new ^an,” indicating clearly 
the possibility of changes and additions, implying con¬ 
stant guidance and direction from the Supreme Will. 
If so, a miracle is not a breach of the order of 
Nature; it would be a beneficent and intelligent 
control and guidance of existing forces in accordance 
with law by the supreme Spiritual Power. It is a 
natural action in so far as it happens according to the 
more universal law of wider operation in the super¬ 
material universe. 

In spite of what Sayyid Ahmad says, there is no 
doubt that the Qur’an does mention the miracles of 
previous prophets. Time and again, it quotes the 
request of the people for seeing the intervention of God’s 
hand in the working of the world and again and again 
the prophets conceded to their request. But what was 
the effect ? A belief that does not rise from reasoned 
conviction but is forced from outside does not bring 
about the requisite moral uplift of the individual. A 
religious belief that springs out of physical compulsion 
does not take root in the heart of man and the result 
is moral depravity. The Qur’an in the following verse 
describes this state of moral turpitude of man after the 
sight of a miraculous performance: ‘ ‘ They said : 

God took our promise not to believe in any apostle imless 
he showed us a sacrifice consumed by fire (from heaven), 
Say : There came to you apostles before me, with clear 
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signs and even with what ye ask for. Why then did 
you slay them? ” (iii. 183). But Sayyid Ahmad is 
right when he says tliat the Qur’an does not mention 
any miracle of Muhammad in spite of the repeated 
requests of the people. He was the first to point out 
that the Qur’an in its spirit is too modern and rational 
to appeal to the supernatural. It has taught men to 
look away from the miraculous to the ordinary, from 
the supernatural to the natural. Whenever any super¬ 
natural sign is demanded, the people are directed to the 
different natural phenomena around them as sufficient 
proofs for the existence of God. “ And how many 
signs in the heaven and the earth do they pass by ? 
Yet they turn away from them ” (xii. 105). 

Sayyid Ahmad’s arguments may be summarised 
as follows ; (i) The Qur’an does not mention any 
miracle of Muhammad ; (2) he was the greatest of all 
prophets and, therefore, (3) all the previous prophets 
cannot be supposed to have shown miracles. It was 
in this spirit that he tried to explain away all the 
miracles mentioned in the Qur’an with regard to 
earlier prophets. But, as w'e have shown above, the 
Qur’an does relate several miraculous performances 
of the previous prophets and it was quite natural, 
keeping in view the primitive state of man in those 
ages. Man was in need of constant guidance at the 
hand of God and he could not see the Unseen behind 
the Seen, the Ideal behind the Real. But when man 
reached the stage of maturity, it needed guidance of 
a different sort; he was to be trained to see things for 
himself and hence the appeal to supernatural might 
be done away with. It was for this reason that the 
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Qur’an did not mention any miraculous performances 
of the holy Prophet and herein lies his superiority. 
Thus the points of Sayyid Ahmad's arguments should 
be put thus : (i) the previous prophets did show 
miracles ; (2) the holy Prophet was the greatest of all 
the prophets, and (3) therefore he showed no miracles 
at all in order to inculcate among the people the 
habit of independent and free thought. Thus the 
Qur’an asks the Prophet to declare that “ this is my 
way; I do invite unto God on evidence clear as the 
seeing with one's eyes” (xii. 108). 

Sayyid Ahmad was aware of the criticism against 
his conception of God as the Cause of causes. He 
thinks that it is unwise to imagine that if the world 
were running according to the laws of Nature, then the 
position of God would become meaningless. According 
to him, this criticism arises because we wrongly 
conceive God after the pattern of human affairs. 

‘ They see that a watchmaker, as soon as the 
watch is functioning, has nothing more to do with 
it... . On this analogy they declare that naturally 
if God Himself constructs laws of Nature accord¬ 
ing to which the world will run, then no work is left 
to Him.” His reply amounts to this. As the 
first Cause, the existence of everything depends upon 
Him and unless this link is maintained, nothing will 
remain. If God were inactive, the whole world would 
perish.‘ But it is clear that this reply is a mere 
jugglery with words. He has merely stated that the 
existence of the world depends upon the continuity of 


I. Tahdhth al-Akhlaq, July 5, 1894. 
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Gkxi’s activity for which there is no justification in his 
statement. It does not at all fit in with his conception 
of relation between Nature and God. This objection 
was quite correct and, as we shall see, Sayyid Mahdi 
'All, his friend and co-worker, raised his voice on 
similar grounds against his doctrine of du‘a. 

As the laws of Nature are unalterable and 
not even God can do anything to change them, there¬ 
fore there would be no sense in praying to Him. 
Punishment and reward are not dependent upon the 
will of God but on the nature and quality of actions 
performed. There is an unalterable law of right and 
wrong which God never changes nor can He change it. 
According to Sayyid Ahmad, prayer (du'a) is to call 
upon God, to direct oneself to Him, to perceive 
His presence, to assert that He is worshipped in 
truth. He says that if we accept the usual signifi¬ 
cance of prayer implying response from God in answer 
to one’s request, there would be two difficulties : 
(i) Although God has promised to hear prayers, the 
demand of thousands of prayers is not actually 
fulfilled. (2) What a man possesses or what he does not 
possess are all decreed by God. Nothing can happen 
against those divine decrees. If we infer from answer¬ 
ing of prayers that the demands of a man praying 
to God would be fulfilled, then what will you say 
in the case of those whose prayers are not fulfilled ? 
In the face of thousands of unfulfilled prayers, the 
promise of God [“ Pray to Me and I will hear 
you” (xl. 62)] would mean only this much that 
by praying a man receives consolation in trouble. 
When prayer causes a man to concentrate his mind 
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upon the might and majesty of God, then that power 
is created in him which helps him overcome all the 
restlessness in time of affliction and then his patience 
and strength to bear difficulties are increased.*^ 

There was a very penetrating criticism on this 
by Sayyid Ahmad’s intimate friend Sayyid Mahdi ‘All 
who was able to locate the whole misconception under 
which Sayyid Ahmad was labouring. He says 
that a God Who is the Cause of causes and is unable 
to rise above the laws of Nature or laws of right and 
wrong is a cold and unsatisfying conception which 
cannot inspire any love in him. He draws the 
distinction of known and unknown laws of the universe 
and says that there may be exceptions to those laws 
which we have so far established on the basis of our 
experience. He says, “Although I admit that the 
laws of Nature cannot be changed, yet I would add 
that perhaps our knowledge of the laws, based as it is 
on experience and experiments, is not yet final and 
therefore we are not entitled to reject any event which 
may appear to violate these laws .... There is a 
dark abyss between God’s Will and His action and no 
man can ever hope to cross it. It is true that the 
ways of God are unalterable as the Qur’an declares 
but is it true that man has been able to understand 
and comprehend all these ways and laws ? ’ ’ Then he 
comes to the main question. If we are to believe that 
prayer will not serve its purpose, why should we then 
pray at all ? If God cannot rise above the laws of 
Nature, then God is really dethroned and all religious 


I. Qura'n-Tafsir, Vol. I, p, lo Also see Takdhih al-Akhlaq^ Vol. I, pp, 
407, 426, 428-429. 
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life becomes extinct. Prayer would become a cold 
tribute of perfunctory worship to a God Whose arm is 
never stretched out in answer to prayer, Whose ear is 
never open to the supplication of the penitent. Man 
learns to think that his welfare depends entirely upon 
the accuracy of his knowledge of those general laws 
by which the course of the world is determined, and 
from his skill in adapting himself to them. There 
would be stimulated in him a spirit of self-sufficiency 
and self-assertion as towards God, and certain hardness 
and lack of sympathy towards his fellow-men. The 
unsophisticated religious consciousness is sure of the 
utility of prayer, however greater the number of cases 
where the prayers remain unanswered. Statistical 
figures do not count in spiritual matters. Moreover, 
the relation of God to this universe is not static and 
deistic but truly dynamic and intimate. The causal 
law of the spirit can influence and modify the causation 
in the lower sphere, although we must say that this 
action of the higher on the lower follows a uniform 
order or law and there is nothing arbitrary anywhere 
in the universe. There is therefore nothing impossible 
in the fulfilment of the prayer provided necessary 
spiritual effort needed for it can be made. The course 
of Nature is amenable to the working of human will 
or the will of God. He then quotes verses 25-35 
Sura XX. wherein Moses prayed to God for granting 
some specific requests. To all these God says, 
“Granted is your prayer, O Moses!” (xx. 36) from 
which Sayyid Mahdl 'All rightly infers that the 
conception of God and the function of du‘a as understood 
by Sayyid Ahmad do not fit in in the framework of 
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religious consciousness at all. Moreover, he points 
out that if we accept this position of Sayyid Ahmad, 
it will mean that man has no important part to play 
in the world and both are tied to the inexorable 
necessity of mechanical laws. What of his freedom of 
will on which the whole edifice of religion and morality 
is based ?* It was indeed a crucial question. 


1. T»Mkih al-Akhtiq. Vol. I. pp. 3«7. 396-397. 4*3- 
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T he conception of evolution of man out of lower 
grades of being was not unfamiliar to the Muslims, 
for many thinkers had put forth this idea in philoso¬ 
phical form in order to justify the presence and function 
of prophets in the life of mankind. Ibn Maskawayh, 
Kumi and Ibn l^aldQn had approached this subject in 
the similar way. We have seen in the previous chapter 
how Wall’ullah conceived the evolutionary development 
of the different grades of being. So Sayyid Ahmad did 
not feel any hesitation in accepting the modern scien¬ 
tific theory of evolution and explaining the emergence 
of man on this earth as a specific event in the long and 
laborious process of development, though he adds that 
the process was originally started by God Himself, 
when He uttered the word “ Be." What was created 
as a result of this he does not say at all. What he is 
definite about is that man was born out of the chemical 
processes that go on in Nature. There are two kinds 
of compounds, physical and chemical. Mixture of 
sand and water is the example of the first kind. Here 
the two things mix for a time and yet each retains its 
characteristics. In the second case, the result is some¬ 
thing quite different from the original constituents. 
He thinks that man evolved out of the organic life by 
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a similar process. On the basis of different verses of 
the Qur’an, Sa5'yid Ahmad says that water and clay* 
underwent a chemical change and the result was man. 
Perhaps, he adds, it was this chemical compound out 
of which all living beings, man and animals, came into 
being.* When man first appeared on this globe, his 
form and shape was not as it is today ; it was a sort 
of tiny cell which had the potentiality of all the wisdom 
and beauty that man possesses now.* He supports his 
contention by the Quranic ver.se (vii. ii) : “ We created 
you and then gave you shape and form.”* 

In order to explain the nature of man, Sayyid 
Ahmad refers to the legend of Adam in the Qur’an. 
He holds that the word Adam does not stand for any 
individual but for the whole human race. He quotes 
the verse (vii. ii) : ” It is We Who created you and 
gave you shape ; then We bade the angels bow down to 
Adam.” Here God addresses all men in the first part 
of the verse and in the last sentence mentions the name 
of Adam, from which Sayyid A^mad argues that it 
stands for mankind, and so he reads in this legend not 
any actual dialogue between Adam, Angels and Satan 
on the one hand and God on the other. He thinks that 
the purpose of the Qur’an was to describe the nature 
of man as he was created by God, but, in order to make 
it intelligible to all people, it was put in the form of a 
story which is only a literary way of expressing a 

1. The Qur*an uses different adjectives for clay, as sticky {tUxih)t sound¬ 
ing (s3/sa/), moulded into shape (himU masnun) and sometimes quintessence 
of clay. 

2. Qur^Un-Tafslr, Vol. I, p. 6i. 

3* Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, Vol. II, p. 184. 

4. Ibid., p. z88. 
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thing that appeals to all, learned and illiterate alike. 

He raises several objections against regarding it 
as a sort of actual dialogue. First, he says that it is 
wrong to think that God's speech is like our speech. 
So when it is said “ When God asked the angels" 
(ii. 30) it would be totally absurd to hold that any 
actual conversation took place. Secondly, the angels 
are described in the Qur’an as servants " who dare not 
speak before God and act by His Command ” (xxi. 27). 
In view of this, it is impossible, he argues, that these 
very angels should have dared to argue before God for 
or against a thing.' Thirdly, he refers to several verses 
of the Qur’an where God addresses the earth, the sky 
and the hell. " He (God) said to the sky and to the 
earth: Come ye together, willingly or unwillingly. 
They said: We do come, in willing obedience "(xli. ii); 

‘ ‘ One day He will ask hell, ‘ Art thou filled to the 
full ? ’ It will say, ‘ Are there any more ? ’ " ( 1 . 30). 
It is quite clear that in the last two verses, there was no 
actual conversation between God and the earth or the 
sky or the hell; it is only a literary mode of expression.* 
On the basis of these arguments he asserts that the 
legend of Adam is not a story, nor a dialogue at all, 
but a way of expressing the true nature of man. 

What are angels and what do they stand for ? He 
admits that there are angels but as to what kind of 
existence should be attributed to them he differs from 
the generally accepted view. He ridicules the idea 
that they should be conceived as having bodies like us 
with wings and yet invisible. He asserts that there is 

1. Quf*an-Tafstr, Vol. I. pp. 52.53. 

2. Ibid., p. 53. 
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no support for such a view in the Qur’an, To clarify 
his position, he elaborates a general principle in under¬ 
standing the holy Book. In order to state something, 
a speaker sometimes uses words which have no direct 
bearing on the matter under discussion. He calls such 
words as speech of secondary import. A man says. 
“ It will happen when the sun will rise from the west.” 
The rising of the sun from the west is of secondary 
import ; for the speaker intends to convey that such 
and such a thing will never happen and not that the 
sun will ever rise from the west. The Qur’an, though 
a Word of God, is in the language of the common 
people and meant for them and therefore we find in it 
several instances of similar words of secondary import. 
It often refers to sev'cral things and events which the 
Arabs of those days accepted to be true and on the 
basis of these it goes to the matters which it wanted to 
teach. Unless we distinguish between the matters of 
first and second import, the main theme and the ancil¬ 
lary things, we cannot grasp the real sense of the 
Qur’an. For instance, it is a matter of our observation 
that the sun rises from the east and sets in the west 
and we use these words in our common talk even now 
when it has been established on the basis of scientific 
proofs that it is not only the sun that moves but also 
the earth. The form of our language is wedded to the 
Ptolemaic theory and, in spite of what we know to the 
contrary, we still retain this usage. Sayyid Ahmad, 
therefore, tries to show that for a true understanding 
of the Qur’an we must distinguish between such matters 
which are of secondary import and which the Qur’an 
uses only because it is revealed in the language of the 
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people and is to be understood by them, and the 
matters of primary importance which the Qur’an 
wanted to convey by such words. The word “angel,” 
according to Sayyid Ahmad, belongs to this category 
of secondary import. It was a common belief among 
ancients which they inherited from primitive times 
when man first began to think and reflect upon the 
mysteries of life. He quotes the different uses to 
which this word “angel ” is put in different books of 
the Bible and other ancient literature. Wind, epidemic, 
messenger, prophet, seer, apostles of Christ are all 
called by the word angel. In ancient Hebrew literature, 
“ spirit ” was regarded as antonym of “ matter ” but 
later on it came to be employed for a sort of subtler 
body. Generally, it was believed that the angels had 
bodies but, beingpurer and subtler, they are not visible 
to us. The ancient Arabs were not familiar with this 
conception of angel and therefore the words ‘ ‘ Michael ’ ’ 
and “ Gabriel,” the proper names of the two angels, 
are not Arabic but Hebrew and they mean ‘ ‘ Who is 
like God ? ” and “ man of God,” respectively. 

According to Sayyid Ahmad, the word “ angel ” 
is never used in the Qur’an for matters of primary 
import; rather it is used for the forces of Nature by 
which this universe is maintained in its course. Thus 
in Ixxix. 5 God describes the functions of angels as 
“ the executors of God’s commands,” i.e. the laws of 
Nature and things.* He concludes that wherever we 

X. Qur'an-Tafttr, VoL I, pp. 142-154. Sayyid Ahmad says that we have 
no reason to doubt the existence of beings higher than man but there can 
be no proof for it. Just as there are beings lower than man so there may be 
beings higher than man but there being no proof, we need not discuss the 
matter one way or the other, Quf*an-Tajstf, Vol. I, p, 49, 
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come across the word “ angel,” it must be taken to 
signify the limitless power of God and the potentialities 
which God has bestowed on the things. Thus hardness 
of the stone, fluidity of water, power of growth in 
vegetation, the power of attraction and repulsion in 
electricity, in short all powers that we see manifested 
in the world are called by the word angel in the 
Qur’an/ 

Similarly, he argues that Satan is nothing out¬ 
side us and has no independent existence apart from 
man. As angels are good forces so Satan represents 
evil forces and man is a combination of both. He 
tries to explain the apparent contradiction found 
in the Qur’an about Satan. It is stated that he 
belonged to angels and then it is said that he was 
created out of fire. According to Sayyid Ahmad, 
Satan, being a force and power, is included among the 
angels but when its rebellious nature is to be depic¬ 
ted, it is said to be created out of fire, a metaphor 
which best expresses man’s unruly temper.® On the 
basis of verse 1. 16 where it is said that man 
himself is responsible for “dark suggestions of his 
heart” which are imputed to Satan in some other 
places, he argues that the word Satan in the Qur’an 
stands for the passionate side of man. In explaining 
verse vii. 200 where it is stated about Muhammad 
that “if a (dark) suggestion from Satan assail thy 
mind,” he should attend to God to be saved from 
it, he contends that the context shows that Satan here 
refers to the human weakness of revenge or retalia- 

1. Qur'an^Tafsir, Vol. I. p. 49 ; see also Vol. Ill, pp. 37-38. 

2. 'rahdhib al’Akhldq, Vol. II, p. 191. 
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tion which came to him and which he, by God’f? 
grace, was able to control.* 

After clarifying what he understands by angel 
and Satan, he sets out to explain the significance of 
the story. He takes it as a symbolical representation 
of the nature of man. God addresses the angelic 
forces and tells them that He is going to create a 
being out of gross matter, who will be His vicegerent 
and that they should prostrate before him. The angelic 
forces, as if they were aware that the new creature 
would be possessing lower passions, i.e. demoniac 
powers, raised objection alleging that the posses¬ 
sion of those powers would lead to bloodshed 
and strife and then referred to their characteristic 
of total submission to God. Man, being composed of 
different forces is able to use one in preference to 
others, can know the secret of unknown things, invent 
new things by mixing the known things and can 
interfere in the working of the universe for his better¬ 
ment and hence truly deserves to be God’s vicegerent. 
In order to prove the superiority of man in this 
respect, God gave to him all material and spiritual 
perfections and this is explained in the Qur’an by the 
words, “We taught all names to Adam. ’ ’ The angelic 
forces did not possess this power at all, being born 
with a simple limited nature. Thus God establishes 
the superiority of man with regard to his nature over 
all others. Then He refers to the contradictory 
character of the different powers given to man ; the 
angelic forces will be obedient to him and serve him 


I. Qur'an-Tafstr, Vol. Ill, pp. 22^-227. 
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faithfully, but the demoniac forces will be rebellious 
and it will be the duty of man to put a check on them. 
In order to emphasise the tendency of the baser 
powers to go out of control, God describes them as the 
eternal enemy of man.* The order of God to Satan to 
prostrate before Adam signifies, according to Sayyid 
Ahmad that man has the power to control the baser 
passions and the refusal of Satan means that the pas¬ 
sions will not be easily susceptible to control and, 
therefore, man will have to use the full force of his 
higher personality to keep them in check.* 

What is the significance of the word “names” 
which God taught to Adam ? According to Sayyid 
Ahmad, the word ‘ ‘names’ ’ does not stand for the names 
of actual things which were non-existing then nor does 
it signify that God actually instructed Adam about any¬ 
thing. "Teaching of names” means that God gave to 
man the capacity and power by which he could know 
and conceive things, think and reflect, judge and 
infer. 

He divides the Quranic story of Adam into tw'o 
parts. The first part deals with the period when Adam 
lived in “jannat." He repudiates all the suggestions 
that try to locate this paradise on any particular part 
of the earth. According to him, paradise is a mere 
symbolical word used by God to denote that period of 
man’s life when he had not yet emerged out of his 
animal state, and had not become self-conscious. It 
was during this so-called pre-human period that the 
story of the “forbidden fruit” and the “beguiling 


1. Qw'Sn-Tafsir, Vol, I, pp. 63-68. 

2. Tahikih al-AkhlSq, Vol. II, p. 190. 
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of Satan” took place. All this happened in the 
period of transition when by the agency of both these 
causes Adam entered the truly human period of 
development. During the first period, the demoniac 
forces in man lay dormant. But with the passage of 
time, these very forces began to assert themselves and 
urged him on to different sorts of activities. Man was 
not fully aware of the consequences and was thus 
forced to make full use of these powers. In one respect, 
the result was not good, for it showed that man was 
too susceptible to these demoniac forces to resist them 
successfully and yet, in other respects, it proved useful, 
for without its manifestation man would not have 
achieved perfection that he had been able to do. The 
‘‘forbidden fruit,” according to him, stands for reason 
and self-consciousness which enable man to distingui.sh 
between good and evil. 

But why is this fruit described as forbidden ? 
What is the significance of the words that Satan 
stripped Adam and Eve “of their raiment and 
exposed the shameful parts of their body” (vii. 27) ? 
According to Sayyid Ahmad, this second portion of the 
episode relates to the power of freedom of will which 
God has given to man. God wanted to express the 
idea that man is free to make use of the powers given 
to him. God’s order and man’s disobedience signify 
that man is able to make use of his powers indepen¬ 
dently of what anybody may order him to do, though 
this freedom may lead him to the wrong path. But, 
in spite of this evil potentiality, the fruit judged by 
its results is not bitter but useful and beneficial for 
the development of man. The salvation of man lies in 
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his putting these powers to full and free use. As to 
the use of the words “raiment” and “private parts of 
the body” used in the Qur’an (vii. 27), he does not 
take them literally at all. By the first he means 
“virtue” and by the second he understands “evil” 
and says that it all means that “virtue” will be able 
to cover up the nakedness of man’s evil deeds. 
According to him, this verse also clearly shows that 
the success of the evil forces in beguiling Adam proves 
that man has the power of disobeying God and hence 
is free in his actions.^ 

With regard to the controversy between free will 
and determinism, Sayyid Ahmad adopts a position 
which is opposed to the general trend of thought 
among Muslim thinkers as well as to the Naturalism 
of Western thought. The advocates of pure deter¬ 
minism derived their arguments from some of the 
following verses of the Qur’an : “God hath set a seal on 
their hearts and on their hearing, and on their eyes is 
a veil” (ii. 7), and “Whom God doth guide, he is on 
the right path ; whom He rejects from His guidance, 
such are the persons who perish” (vii. 178). Sayyid 
Alimad thinks that to resolve the controversy between 
free will and determinism on the basis of such 
Quranic verses is totally illegitimate and unfortunate, 
for it is, strictly speaking, a social and cultural 
problem, to be decided through rational and personal 
considerations. It is wrong to derive from the Qur’an 
any conclusive answer to this vexed problem of life 
and thought. He argues that in these and other 

I. Quf*Un-TaJi%f, Vol. I, pp. 46-69 ; Vol, III, pp. 75-78 ; Tahdhxh aU 
Akhlaq, Vol. II, pp. 183.200. 
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verses of the Qur’an when God says that it is He 
Who brings down rain from the sky, Who causes 
the ships to sail in the ocean and who causes birds 
to fly in the air, etc., it is not the intention to show 
the absence of intermediate causes, or to prove that 
these different beings are determined in their actions 
or otherwise. These verses are really meant, accord¬ 
ing to him, to show God’s majesty and absoluteness, 
and His being the Cause of all causes, i.e. the First 
Cause. According to the Greeks, there are two 
primary things existing co-etemally, God and matter, 
and the work of creation was the moulding of matter 
by God. According to some Persians, there are two 
gods, god of good and god of evil, Ahuramazda and 
Ahriman ; all good follows from the former while the 
latter is the cause of all evil. The Qur’an wanted 
to refute both these standpoints which violate the 
Onmipotence and Unity of God and hence in different 
places we find that He ascribes all actions to Himself, 
thus eliminating all secondary causes. In this way 
the Qur’an wanted to focus the attention of man on 
God's Omnipotence and Unity. To argue for complete 
determinism of man on the basis of such verses would 
be to violate the spirit of the Qur’an. 

He discusses the problem from the study of nature 
of man and the things around him. This study 
reveals to him that man is determined in his actions 
on two counts. First, external causes such as society, 
environment and training. A man is bom in a parti¬ 
cular society and lives in a special cultural set-up, he 
undergoes a particular type of education and learns 
to respect certain moral values in his childhood,— 
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all these determine for him a particular set of activi¬ 
ties and value-judgments. He thinks that he is 
free in what he does but in reality he is not so, 
because he is not able to go behind the influence 
exerted on him since his childhood by the external 
agencies. Secondly, internal causes. Everything is 
created by God on a certain nature peculiar to it. 
We see that inorganic things like stones and metals do 
not fly in the air, water does not exist above the air, 
fish cannot live but in water, etc. Thus all the actions 
which follow from these things are determined by the 
nature which is given to them. Similarly, in the case 
of man we see that he is compelled to do things which 
are in his nature. A man whose eye is so made that 
he can only see objects lying near at hand cannot see 
far-off objects. If supposing the physiological make¬ 
up of a wise man were to be replaced by that of a fool, 
we shall see foolish actions following from the wise 
man.* He claims that the researches in the science of 
psychology have proved that a man’s actions are 
determined by his bodily structure. Thus he is not 
free with regard to those actions which follow from the 
peculiar nature of his bodily organism. Here we may 
give an illustration which ‘All gave when a person 
questioned him whether man is free or not. He asked 
him to lift his right foot which he did. Then he told 
him to raise both his left and right feet simultaneously 
which is, of course, impossible. By this example, he 
tried to convince the questioner that he is free to act 
in certain spheres and not free in others simply because 


X. Qur'Un»njfstf, Vol. VI, pp X4X*X4a. 
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his bodily organism is so determined. Similarly, men 
are different with regard to their mental aptitude. 
Some are talented in art, in literature, in philosophy 
or in mathematics and hence their behaviour is deter¬ 
mined by their natural bent of mind. 

But, in spite of these, man is endowed with a 
faculty which enables him to discriminate between 
good and evil, though often this faculty is subjected 
to social and environmental influences. Sayyid Ahmad 
calls it Conscience or light of faith. But it is not 
reliable, for it is subject to individual and social pre¬ 
judices. A Hindu may prostrate before an idol 
without any compunction while a Muslim will never 
relish doing it. Besides this, there is still another 
faculty which is superior to all others; it is called 
the light of the heart or light of Nature. We have 
historical records of many persons who were brought 
up in a particular social pattern and witnessed people 
following a special moral code of behaviour and yet 
when they grew up and thought over the problems of 
life, they repudiated the accepted norms of moral 
and social behaviour and tried to set up better 
norms for their compatriots. This intellectual power 
of breaking with the accepted standards is more 
or less present in all persons and it is through this 
natural sense of right and wrong that a man is able 
first to reform society and then help others in see¬ 
ing the absolute values in their true perspective. 
Whenever the Qur'an invites man to reflect on the 
different signs, the appeal is to this natural disposi¬ 
tion of man to discriminate between right and wrong, 
good and evil, truth and falsehood. It is true that 
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different persons possess this power in greater or 
lesser degree but it is never totally absent. Those who 
possess it in greater degree than others are great 
reformers and prophets. It was this power to dis¬ 
criminate which, according to Sayyid Ahmad, enabled 
the youth of Chaldea (Abraham) to rise above 
the prejudices of his race and times and declare, "I 
have set my face, firmly and truly, towards Him Who 
created the heavens and the earth, and never shall I 
give partners to God” (vi. 89).^ 

Commenting on the verse (xvii. 84) ” Say : Every¬ 
thing acts according to its own nature,” he says that 
man is distinguished from animals because he 
possesses this power of rational discrimination and 
will; he does whatever he wishes to do and refrains 
from doing what he does not wish to do. There 
are two faculties in man: one which urges him to do 
something and the other which hinders him from doing 
it. The first he calls the power of virtue and the 
second he calls the capacity to do evil. When vice is 
controlled by virtue, it is a state of well-being and 
when virtue is overpowered by vice, it leads man to 
disgrace. There are some people in whom the power 
of virtue is supreme with the result that their capa¬ 
city to go astray is reduced almost to zero; such 
are the prophets.* The majority of people possess 
the tendency towards evil as well as towards good but 
it is their duty to bring the latter tendency into play 
in order to control the former, but whether they are 
able to do so or not is quite irrelevant. A man who 
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does not employ his power of good is, of course, a 
sinner; but if he does so and yet he is not able to 
control the tendency towards evil due to certain 
natural causes as, for instance, his physiological make¬ 
up or mental aptitude over which he has no control, 
he is not to blame and cannot be subjected to any 
punishment. According to Sayyid Ahmad, the salva¬ 
tion of a pious man is not due to his virtuous actions, 
nor is the punishment of an evil person due to his evil 
deeds ; salvation of man depends upon this and only 
this fact that he should put to full use all the powers 
that he is endowed with. If by chance the tendency 
towards evil is predominant in him, even then he should 
not let the little tendency towards good that he has to 
lie unused, for in its emplo5unent lies the cure of the 
sins, which, according to Sa5^d Ahmad, is religiously 
called repentance (tauba). He quotes the tradition in 
his support that he who has repented of his sin is like 
one who has never committed one.‘ 

When we feel inclined towards evil, we find two 
things in us: the will to do it and that inward 
compunction which tells us whether the act we are 
going to do is good or bad. Everyone possesses these 
two things and we also feel confident that we are free 
to use any of them when and how we like. If the 
impulse towards evil is stronger in us, then surely 
we will commit sin. But if we also employ the other 
power in us that tells us about, good and evil and do 
not let it sleep and rest, thra no sin will come to us, 
for we have done our duty. If we continue using this 

I. Tmhdktb ml»AkhtSq, Vol. II, pp. sao-iai. 
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“ light of the heart ” and look upon evil deeds as evil 
and feel repentance over them, then surely a day will 
come when our lower impulses will weaken and the 
tendency towards good predominate. This natural 
state of man is expressed, according to Sayyid 
Ahmad, by the following tradition: ‘ ‘ Abo Hurayra 
relates that some companions came to the holy 
Prophet and said : ‘We feel in our hearts ideas 
which we cannot express before you.' The holy Prophet 
asked : ‘Do you feel any dislike for these ideas in your 
hearts?’ They replied ; ‘Yes, wedo.' Then the holy 
Prophet remarked: ‘ This is a sure sign of faith or 
righteousness.' ” There is no sin to man for that over 
which he has no power; sin follows only when man 
does not put the tendency towards good to full use,* 
Thus it is clear that man is free to a certain extent 
in his behaviour, for this freedom, according to Sa)^d 
Ahmad, follows from the very nature which God gave 
to man and this nature of man is, as the Qur’an says, 
after the pattern of the nature of God : “It is God’s 
nature according to which He made the natme of man 
and there can be no change in what God has created." 
Thus man’s freedom follows from the freedom which 
God enjoys Himself. But then Sayyid A^mad raises the 
important question: Does not the freedom of man 
imply any limitation in the power and freedom of God? 
Without entering into any philosophical discus¬ 
sion of the problem, he asserts that it is absurd to 
think that man’s capacity for spontaneous action 
implies any external limitation, for the delegation of 


X. T^kdhih dl*Ahhldq, Vol. II« pp. 220-221. 
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this power to man by God was not under any compul¬ 
sion ; if freedom of man implies any limitation on the 
peirt of God, it was self-imposed and grew out of His 
own spontaneous freedom and was determined by His 
wisdom, as He Himself said to the angels, “ Indeed I 
know what you do not know." 

The next important question is how to reconcile 
the freedom of man with God’s prescience. It is true 
that God knows everything that was, is and will be. 
He sees all things future in the mirror of His will, and 
has never at any time been ignorant of what He has to 
do and what would be the consequences. Some thinkers 
have tried to exclude fore-knowledge of the actions of 
free agents from the idea of God’s omniscience on the 
ground of its alleged inconsistency with human freedom. 
The attempt of some to limit God’s knowledge to 
universals to the exclusion of particulars was for the 
same purpose. That God has perfect fore-knowledge 
of all events is a truth which is supported by sufhcient 
and appropriate evidence. A watch-maker, for example, 
knows before actually making a watch that it will 
contain so many parts, each of which will perform 
such and such a function, that the watch will work for 
a specific period after which it will run down. 
Can we conceive God to be unaware of what man 
and other beings will do when He Himself had 
created them ? Indeed God, the Cause of all causes, 
knows full well what a man will do throughout his life. 
But it is also a fact which is implied in the very idea 
of moral responsibility that man is free. In order to 
reconcile the two—fore-knowledge of God and freedom 
of man—Sayyid Ahmad brushes aside the real difficulty 
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and tries to resolve it by quoting the example of an 
astrologer. Suppose be is so perfect in his knowledge 
that what he foretells about the future comes to be 
true without any exception. He told a man, for 
instance, that he would die by drowning and at the 
stated time the man was drowned. Should we say, 
then, asks Sayyid A^mad, that the astrologer was 
the cause of that man’s death or that he compelled that 
man to be drowned ? What is in God's knowledge— 
and Sayyid A^mad defines it as ^agdir —is inevitable 
and yet it does not involve or impose any restriction 
on the freedom of man. Whatever necessity there is, 
is in the knowledge of God—or in taqdir —but not on 
the part of man. In spite of this knowledge, man 
still retains his freedom of action.* 

In the end he quotes from Kitid) al-Milal wan- 
Naltal of Ahmad Murtada a story which illustrates this 
point of view. Some people who committed all kinds 
of evil actions used to say that all this was in God’s 
knowledge and therefore they were not to blame for 
this. On hearing this ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar replied, 
“ By God, it was indeed all part of God’s knowledge 
that they would do so, but God’s knowledge did not 
compel them to do these things.” He then related a 
tradition of the holy Prophet on the authority of his 
father, ‘‘ Knowledge of God is like the sky which 
stretches over our head and like the earth which 
carries us. Just as we cannot escape from the sky and 
the earth, so we cannot go beyond God' knowledge; 
just as the sky and the earth do not incite us to sin, 

I. Qi*r’ 7 tn-Taf$ir, Vol. VI, pp. 140,144>I43 and TMkth al-AkhtUf, Vol. 
II, p. 319. 
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similarly God’s knowledge does not compel us to do 
sinful actions, 

Sayyid Ahmad’s theory about soul follows the line 
of thought that was common among Muslim scholars 
like Ghazall, though he tries to arrive at the result on 
the basis of scientific research of the nineteenth 
century. According to him, the existence of soul is 
necessary to prove the fact of our conscious experience 
as well as its immortality.* In order to prove the 
first, he starts from a study of inorganic and organic 
substances and then comes to animals and man. What 
distinguishes an animal from an organic or vegetative 
substance ? According to him, it is voluntary move¬ 
ment, power of thinking, judgment and inference. 
How did these come into existence ? 

The bodily structure of animals is different, accord¬ 
ing to Sayyid Afimad, from the organic in several res¬ 
pects. Some people think that this peculiar animal be¬ 
haviour is due to one or other of the following things. 
First, all the species of vegetable, kingdom are composed 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen but the animals possess a 
fourth element also, viz. nitrogen. Secondly, there is a 
special digestive organ in animals by which the food is 
assimilated while there is nothing corresponding to it 
in vegetable substances. Thirdly, the animals have an 
intricate network of nervous system which is physio¬ 
logically related to the brain centre, the place usually 
associated with the peculiarly animal behaviour. But 
Sayyid Ahmad thinks that none of these physiological 
or chemical additions can explain the presence of 

1 . Qur^Bn^Ta/sir, Vol III, pp. I45-U7* 

a. Smt lqbal« Becmstfudion of R9Hi%ous Thought in Islam, p. loo. 
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voluntary movement or the capacity of thought. 

There is another theory of explanation in the field. 
Some hold that what we call soul is in reality the 
result of a particular combination of different elements 
in the body. When, for example, oxygen and hydrogen 
combine in a certain proportion, water comes into 
existence. Similarly, by a combination of some 
elements, heat and electricity are produced. On the 
pattern of such chemical processes, some people think 
that combination of different elements in the human 
body in a certain proportion gives rise to a sort of an 
airy substance which is the cause of life and its diffe¬ 
rent manifestations as voluntary movement. When 
the body is not able to maintain this particular com¬ 
bination of elements, it meets death. According to 
this theory, death means not only the death of 
the body but also the disappearance of what these 
people call soul. Sayyid Ahmad rejects this theory 
also, for if the soul be the result of a particular 
combination of elements, it should manifest the 
mechanical interplay of forces which is the pecu¬ 
liarity of organic and inorganic substances. Volun¬ 
tary activity which is the peculiarity of a living 
soul cannot be the result of mechanical causation. 
Take the example of the human or animal eye. 
Its physiological formation eind the power of sight 
may be the result of interplay and combination of 
different elements but the capacity to distinguish 
between a friend and a foe cannot be the result 
of such natural processes. Thus Sayyid Afimad 
comes to the conclusion that the soul exists because 
on no other premise, according to him, can we explain 
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the presence of reason and will in man and animals. 
As to what the nature of this soul is, he does not give 
any answer. According to him, it is beyond man’s 
power of reason to give any adequate explanation of it. 
He believes that it is a self-existing substance, of a 
subtler matter and not a mere attribute. He does not 
develop any philosophical or mystical implications of 
the Quranic verse about the soul that “it is from my 
Lord’s Command” (xvii. 87). He does not see any 
peculiar significance in this verse but holds, on the 
contrary, that if Grod had been asked about the nature 
of water or earth. He would have similarly replied 
that these things are from the Command of the Lord. 
At the most, what can be inferred from this statement 
is that it is not possible for man to probe beneath and 
discover the real nature of the soul. He is not definite 
whether to call it material or immaterial. If it is 
material, then its matter must be of a much more 
subtle kind. According to him, the same reasons 
which lead us to accept the presence of soul in man 
compel us to ascribe a similar soul to animals. 
Qualitatively the souls of animals and men are 
alike; what differentiates them is the peculiar 
structure of the body which becomes the expression of 
the soul. The steam which propels a ship or an 
aeroplane or any other machine is the same but the 
reaction of each is different from the other due to the 
difference in the construction in each case. The be¬ 
haviour of animals is limited in scope and range while, 
in the case of man, it is unlimited, and all this is due 
to the difference in the physiological structure of their 
respective bodies. This difference is manifest even 
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among men themselves. Some are more capable of 
rising to the height of intellectual activity than others, 
though in respect of souls they are all alike and on the 
same plane. 

At the time of death, it is possible that the soul 
may or may not acquire a new form of body as a 
result of its long association with the material human 
frame. But Sayyid Ahmad is quite definite and sure 
that the soul is immortal and does not die with the 
death of the body. He derives support for this from 
the scientific doctrine that nothing perishes in the 
world; the quantity of matter remains unchanged, only 
its form is changed. As regards resurrection, Sayyid 
Ahmad quotes some different points of view, but he 
prefers the theory according to which what will emerge 
on the day of resurrection will be both soul and body. 
According to the advocates of this theory, what is the 
subject of reward and punishment is not the body but 
the soul, for body is only the instrument of the soul. 
On the day of resurrection, according to this theory, 
God will cause a special bodily medium for the soul to 
which it shall be related as it was to the physical 
body in the present world. But Sayyid A^mad does 
not accept the latter part of the theory. According 
to him, the soul at the time of death acquires a certain 
form of physical medium which will be distinct from 
the present body and at resurrection there will be no 
new life but a continuation of the old. He argues 
that wherever the Qur'an refers to the reality of re¬ 
surrection, the real motive was to refute the belief of 
those who denied the existence of the soul and identi¬ 
fied life with life on this earth only. " They say : 
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There is only this our present life: we die and we live, 
and naught but time destroys us. But in this they 
have no knowledge; it is merely their conceit' ’ (xlv. 23). 
Again, “ They say : There is no other than our life in 
this world, neither shall we be raised again ” (vi. 29). 
“They were wont to say : What ! after we have died, 
and become dust and bones, shall we be raised ? And 
our fathers the men of yore ? Say : Aye, the former 
and the latter : gathered shall they all be for the time 
of a known day “ (Ivi. 46-49), From these and other 
such verses, Sayyid Ahmad argues that the people to 
whom these verses are addressed were those who dis¬ 
believed in a life after death and so what the Qur’an says 
in reply to them is not the description of the kind of 
life it would be—a life of soul with a body having 
bones, etc., or not. It confines itself to asserting time 
and again that Gk)d is capable of bringing the dead to 
life again as He did in the first instance. To the 
query of such doubters, God says; “ Does not man 
bear in mind that We made him at first, when he was 
naught ? ’’ (xix, 68). It nowhere says that at the time 
of resurrection this body will be raised again; what it 
says is that there will be a life after death when the evil¬ 
doers will be punished and the pious rewarded. The 
various analogies employed by the Qur’an are all meant 
to refer to resurrection as a fact and are not meant to 
describe and reveal its nature and character which, 
according to Sayyid Ahmad, is not possible, not even 
fcM- God,* Last of all he quotes the following verse of 
the Qur’an in his support: “ It is We Who have 


X. See Quf* 3 n-Tafsir, Vol. I, p. 37. 
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decreed that death should be among you ; yet are We 
not thereby hindered from changing your nature, or 
from producing you again in a form which you know 
not ! ” (Ivi. 60-61).^ Sayyid Ahmad argues from two 
different words used in this verse—the words amthala- 
kum and nun^i’kum. The first word is the plural of 
mathal which Sayyid Ahmad interprets as nature and 
qualities [ausaf), i.e. this bodily frame, Nunshi’kum, 
i.e. creating or producing, according to Sayyid Ahmad, 
implies that death will destroy the body and at the 
time of resurrection, a totally new form of physical 
medium will be given to the soul. If the present 
body were to be brought to life, he argues, the words 
nunM’kum would not have been used. He then con¬ 
cludes that this verse clearly proves that at the time 
of resurrection God will be able to give the soul a 
different form of body, about the nature of which 
nothing definite can be asserted.* 

Sayyid Ahmad then discusses the nature of 
paradise and hell as mentioned in the Qur’an, and the 
problem of reward and punishment. Commenting on 
the verse (ii. 22) that “ the fire is prepared for infi¬ 
dels,” he says that from the word u'iddit (i.e, prepar¬ 
ed)* it is inferred that both paradise and hell have 
already been prepared by God, i.e. they are in existence, 

1. JjlJ jl usually translated as "from replacing yon with 
others, ^ur likes," but according to Sayyid Ahmad it should be **trom 
replacing your present nature with the other of a similar kind.'* According 
to him, it would be simply ridiculous to bring to life people totally distinct 
from those whom God is addressing ; resurrection implies continuity of life 
in the hereafter and not a totally different life. 

2. Qur'Un^Ta/s'ir, Vol. Ill, pp. 84>ii9. 

3. This word is used in three different places in the Qnr*an: iii. 130; 
iii. 132 and Ivii. 2X. 
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According to Sayyid Ahmad, the past tense used in 
this context does not imply that they actually exist 
and were created at some date prior to the creation of 
man. The Qur’an often uses this tense when mention¬ 
ing future events that are inevitable. In the verse in 
question, the Qur’an says, “ Fear the fire prepared for 
the infidels, whose fuel is men and stone.” Now, he 
argues, men can be called “ fuel ” only when they will 
be thrown into the fire and not before, and .this will 
happen, according to common belief, after resurrection 
and judgment. He therefore rejects the theory that 
paradise and hell are in existence, for such a point of 
view is not supported by the Qur’an. 

What is the nature of paradise ? The Qur’an 
says, ” No soul knoweth what joy of the eyes is reserv¬ 
ed for the good in recompense of their works” 
(xxxii. 17). According to a tradition related by AbQ 
Hurayra, the paradise prepared for the pious is such as 
"has never been seen by the eyes, nor heard by the ears, 
nor even guessed by the heart of any man. ’ ’ On the basis 
of these two, Sayyid Ahmad refuses to believe that the 
words “ garden,” " streams,” " houses made of gold,” 
" silver and pearl bricks,” " rivulets of milk,” 
" honey ” and " wine,” " delicious fruit,” " beautiful 
damsels,” etc., are to be taken literally, for in this 
case they will contradict the explicit statements of the 
Qur’an and the tradition. A man can understand the 
nature of things which he experiences through his 
senses ; even the things he can conceive in his imagina¬ 
tion must be based in the last resort on what he had 
already seen. Therefore it is impossible to express the 
reality of super-sensuous things in language even 
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though that language be of God, and hence he concludes 
that the words used in the Qur'an to describe the 
rewards in paradise and punishment in hell are all 
allegorical and metaphorical. They only refer to psy¬ 
chological states of happiness and unhappiness which 
man will experience in the life after death. In 
support of his point of view, Sayyid Ahmad quotes 
a tradition from Mi^kat. A man asked the holy 
Prophet whether there would be horses in the paradise. 
He replied, “You will have a red turquoise horse and 
you will be free to ride anj^here you like.” Another 
person asked, “ Will there be a camel also? ” He 
replied, “Y’es, and everything else which you will 
desire to have.” This tradition, he adds, does not 
mean that there will be horses and camels ; what 
the Prophet wanted to point out was that it would be 
a place of perfect happiness, however differently a man 
may interpret happiness to be. 



Chapter 10 

and {he. OAadltioni 


T here had been conflicting opinions among Muslim 
thinkers about the real position of the Qur’an. 
The controversy revolves round the divine attribute 
of kalam. According to Sayyid Ahmad it is undoubt¬ 
edly established that God spoke to his prophets 
time and again on the basis of which he accepts the 
attribute of kalam for God. But what is the 
nature of God’s speech and how is it related to our 
way of speaking ? In order to discuss this problem 
he refers to the famous controversy in early Islam 
about the eternity of the Qur’an. According to one 
school of thought, the speech of God like God Him¬ 
self is eternal and hence the Qur'an is eternal. 
According to others, the speech of God being composed 
of words which follow upon one another is created, 
being subject to time, and therefore the word of God 
is created and non-eternal. Besides these two plain 
possibilities there are many other varieties of opinions. 

According to the Mu'tazilites, the speech of God 
is no doubt composed of words and letters though they 
do not constitute the eternal nature of God, but are 
rather reproduced by Him in Gabriel or in the Pro¬ 
phet and therefore God's speech is created and hadith. 
The orthodox theologians would accept the argument 
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of the Mu'tazilites but they would call it kalam-i. 
laf^i and regard it as created. But there is another 
sort of kalam called kalam-i-nafsi which is eternal 
and uncreated. They distinguish between the sense 
and the w'ords which convey the sense; the former, 
viz. the sense, is invariable and eternal while the 
latter, viz. the words, change with the change of 
time and place. Sayyid Ahmad rejects all these 
various views as partly untrue. He holds that if 
w’e accept the distinction of kalam-i-lafr.i and kalam- 
i-nafsi as advocated by the later Ash'arites, it would 
amount to holding that the words of the Qur’an are 
not the words of God but of him who reproduced 
them, of the Prophet or of Gabriel. According to 
Sayyid Ahmad, kalam is an attribute of God and, 
like all other divine attributes, is also eternal; he is 
opposed to the Hanbalite view that His speech is 
composed of words and letters ; he is likewise oppos¬ 
ed to the Ahl-i-Sunna that only kalam-i-nafsi is 
eternal. He holds that both words and meanings 
are unchangeable and eternal. 

A word, according to him, is a special form of 
sense which, when uttered, assumes the form of words. 
When a man, for instance, speaks, even then the 
words that he expresses are present in his mind 
before they are uttered. If we accept the view of 
the later Ash'arites (for instance, Qadi ‘Adad in Sharah 
Muwaqif), it would mean that we can express one 
sense in different words and sentences. But, according 
to Sayyid Ahmad, this would be perfectly wrong with 
regard to the Qur’an. The sense conveyed, say by 
the words al-hamdu lillah, was present in the mind 
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of God in conjunction with these words alone and 
not with any other and if we wish to express the 
same idea by any other words, it would not be the 
word of God at all. As to the question of priority 
or posterity of words and letters, on account of 
which certain thinkers were forced to deny eternity 
of God’s speech, Sayyid Ahmad thinks that it is 
not an insuperable difficulty at all. He admits the 
difficulty of explaining his point of view and tries to 
illustrate it by an example. Suppose we put down all 
the words of a speech on a piece of paper and place 
them in front of a mirror. The words will be reflected 
in the glass without there being any question of pri¬ 
ority or posterity. The world events in all their com¬ 
plexity, future, past and present, are in the knowledge 
of God and as ideas in the mind of God are eternal, 
their actual happening in time cannot make the ideas 
non-eternal. As sound is no part of God’s speech, 
such objections lose their point. What we call inspira¬ 
tion [wahi) is in reality the transmission by God into 
the heart of the Prophet the exact words along with 
their meaning, the very words which the Prophet 
later on expressed by his tongue. Though the utterance 
by the Prophet of these words is created, yet the 
words themselves, along with their meaning or the 
special meaning which could not be expressed but 
through these particular words, are eternal and the 
words of God. The Qur’an, therefore, according to 
him, is the record of verbal inspiration of God to 
the holy Prophet.^ 

This belief in the verbal inspiration has been the 

X. Qur'an^Tafs'ir, VoL III, pp. 182-187. 
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subject of hostile criticism by Christian writers. 
Smith, for instance, has assumed that Sayyid Ahmad 
did not believe in this form of inspiration,* while 
others call it a mechanical interpretation of inspira¬ 
tion which leaves out of consideration the human 
side at all. But modern psychology seems to uphold 
the position adopted by Sayyid Ahmad. According 
to Dr. Hocking, feeling almost always ends in an 
idea and, thus, the two, theHeeling and the idea, have 
an organic relation. “Feeling is outward pushing, as 
idea is outward reporting ; and no feeling is so blind 
as to have no idea of its own object.” Commenting 
on this, Iqbal says that “inarticulate feeling seeks 
to fulfil its destiny in idea which, in its turn, tends 
to develop out of itself its own visible garment. It 
is no mere metaphor to say that idea and word both 
simultaneously emerge out of the womb of feeling, 
though logical understanding cannot but take them 
in a temporal order and thus create its own difficulty 
by regarding them as mutually isolated.”* 

Sa5^id Ahmad does not believe in the abrogation 
of any of the laws of the Qur’an in any sense. 
Commenting on the verse (ii. 106) : “None of Our 
ayat do We abrogate or cause to be forgotten, but 
We substitute something better or similar,” he says 
that it is absolutely absurd to interpret the word 
“ayat” as verses of the Qur’an ; according to him, 
it stands for laws of Moses which were abrogated 
by Islam and in their place new ones were substituted.* 
He ridicules the theologians who twisted the real sense 

X. W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, (Lahore 1946), p. 22. 

2. Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, pp. 22>23. 

3. See chapter on Christian Controversy. 
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of the words "nansi kh ” (abrogate) and “nunsiha” 
(came to be forgotten) and, with the help of utterly false 
traditions, developed an absurd theory of abrogation, 
which would, according to him, reduce the Qur'an 
to the notebook of a poet. These theologians have 
classified the verses of the Our’an into lour kinds : 

(1) Verses which are present in the Qur'an, and 

are the basis of legal rules. 

(2) Verses which are present in the Qur’an but 

are not the basis of legal rules. 

(3) Verses which are not present in the Qur’an 

but which are the basis of legal rules. 

(4) Verses which are neither present in the Qur’an 

nor are they the basis of legal rules. 

Verses which are claimed not to be present in the 
Qur’an are said to be in the traditions. Sayyid 
Ahmad repudiates all these conjectures as totally 
false and mischievous. According to him, the Qur’an, 
as it is now present, is what it was revealed to the 
holy Prophet in toto, not a word or jot of it has been 
omitted; no verse of it stands abrogated. What have 
been abrogated are the laws of the previous prophets 
like Moses and Jesus. According to him, the real 
discussion should have been on the following lines : 
(i) What laws of the previous prophets were replaced 
by new laws of Islam or totally abrogated ? (2) 

What are the laws which were previously promulgated 
by Islam but were later on abrogated or replaced by 
others ? This discussion would have been fruitful and 
rational. “Abrogation” is usually applied to explain 
a situation when a particular law, which was enforced 
under certain special conditions, is waived and replaced 
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by another law in such a way that if the latter had 
not been enforced, the former would have remained 
valid. Sayyid Ahmad rejects this definition of nasM 
outright as not based on the authority of the Qur’an 
but devised by later theologians whose opinions we are 
not bound to accept. All injunctions of the SharVah 
are based on certain conditions; if a particular law is 
replaced by another in spite of the fact that the 
conditions under which it was promulgated remain 
operative, then no doubt we are entitled to affirm 
that the latter law has abrogated the previous one ; 
but if the conditions themselves have changed, then 
the promulgation of a new law instead of the old one 
cannot be called abrogation at all. The first kind 
of change would be against the omniscience and 
wisdom of God while the second kind of change would 
be the sign of His wisdom which expresses itself in 
progressive revelation. According to Sayyid Ahmad, 
what have been abrogated are the laws of previous pro¬ 
phets and those laws of Islam itself which had ceased 
to be operative on account of change in circumstances 
and conditions, so that if these conditions recur, the 
previous order would automatically become operative. 

Similarly, in dealing with two other verses : (xiii. 
39) “God doth blot out or confirm what He pleaseth’ ’ and 
(xvi. loi) “... We substitute one ayai for another... 
Sayyid Ahmad contends that these verses also, if taken 
along with their context, will prove that what is there 
claimed to be abrogated is not any law of Islam or any 
verse of the Qur'an (as the word ayat was wrongly inter¬ 
preted here) but the laws of the previous prophets.^ 

I. Qur*an-Tafs r, Vol. Ill, pp. 130-134. 
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Can a tradition of the holy Prophet abrogate any 
Quranic injunction ? It had been a common practice 
among commentators and the jurists to interpret the 
verses of the Qur’an in the light of the traditions, 
even limiting the sense of several verses which were 
universal in their import. Almost all the verses of the 
Qur’an were explained with reference to some parti¬ 
cular historical events in the context of which alone, 
it was alleged, their real meaning could be grasped. 
The result was that the universal and eternal signifi¬ 
cance of the holy Book remained buried for a long 
time under the heap of this useless historical erudi¬ 
tion. Sayyid Ahmad fought against interpreting 
the Qur’an by a standard (viz. of traditions) which 
was itself doubtful. He says, “When I am not 
willing to accept abrogation (or modification) of one 
verse of the Qur’an by another as being against the 
wisdom and omniscience of God, how can I accept 
the abrogation or modification of the Quranic verses 
by any tradition, howsoever trustworthy it may be 
claimed to be by any standard ? I am not willing 
to accord to the tradition any right of abrogation even 
in the secondary sense, of progressive revelation, as 
I have accepted with regard to the verses of the 
Qur’an, If there is any such contradiction, I would 
rather reject the tradition outright as untrue.’’* 

In what does the uniqueness of the Qur’an lie ? 
According to the usual interpretation, the Qur'an 
is unique because of its inimi table literary style. When 
the Qur’an throws a challenge to the people to produce 
even one verse of this kind, it was held that the reference 

I. Qur’an Tafstr, VoL I, pp. 162-169. 
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was to the marvelJous literary style of the book 
and to nothing else. Sayyid Ahmad agrees that 
the literary style of the Qur’an is no doubt 
inimitable because the very words of the book 
were revealed by God but the mere excellence of 
its style cannot be any argument in favour of its 
being divine. There may be many books of marvellous 
beauty which lor that very reason may have remained 
unmatched and unequalled in the world of literature 
but this fact does not thereby make them of divine 
origin. So Sayyid Ahmad suggests that the nature 
of the challenge thrown by the Qur’an was not with 
regard to its language but with regard to the wisdom 
contained in it. It is, as if God says, if you doubt 
the authenticity of the source of the Qur’an, then 
bring a book or even a part of a book which may 
equal it in the matter of guidance. He quotes almost 
all the five verses in which this subject is discussed 
in the Qur’an and supports his contention by a verse 
(xxviii. 49): “Say: Bring ye a book from before 
God which shall be a better guide than these (the Qur’an 
and the Torah), that I may follow it, if ye speak 
the truth.” The language of the Torah, says Sayyid 
Ahmad, is not of high excellence at all, nor is the 
majority of its content verbally revealed except 
perhaps the Ten Commandments, and yet in this 
verse we find it bracketed with the Qur’an and the 
people are challenged to produce a book similar to 
both of them. Thus he concludes that the uniqueness 
of the Qur’an does not lie in its matchless literary 
style which is no doubt an undeniable fact but in 
its being a book of guidance for mankind, the like 
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of which is not possible for man to produce. It was 
with the help of such a book that the holy Prophet was 
able to bring about a total transformation of a people 
who were socially, morally and intellectually at the 
lowest level. The message that it delivers is 
expressed in words that appeal to the illiterate and 
the learned, to the ignorant and the intellectual 
alike and in this lies the uniqueness of the Qur’an.^ 
Another reason, according to Sayyid Ahmad, 
which proves the divine character of the Qur’an is 
the presence of allegorical verses in it, as men¬ 
tioned in iii. 7 : “In it are verses basic or funda¬ 
mental (which) are the foundation of the Book ; 
(and) others are allegorical.” The basic verses are 
those which yield only one unequivocal sense and about 
which there can be no doubt. Such are, for example, 
verses which deal with the fundamentals of religious 
and moral life, as existence of God, His Unity and 
Attributes, etc. Besides these there are other verses 
which can be interpreted in more than one way. 
There are many things in the Qur’an which are 
beyond the plane of human experience and naturally 
they cannot be described in words which are easily 
understandable and hence allegories and metaphors 
are usually employed to convey the sense. More¬ 
over, the Qur’an is meant for the guidance of all 
kinds of people, lettered and unlettered alike. The 
common people are not able to grasp the reality of 
things and even the learned people of an age cannot 
be expected to know things that are yet in the 
womb of time. The prophets are therefore con- 

I. Qur*an-Tafsir, VoL I, pp, 31-34. 
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strained to use a language that may be understood 
by both and for this reason the use of metaphors 
and allegories becomes indispensable. If we look 
at them from one side, they will yield a sense which 
is in accordance with the power of comprehension 
of a common man or the scientific thought of the age; 
but its other side remains undiscovered until after 
the lapse of a few ages, with the advance in know¬ 
ledge and experience, we are amazed to find that 
the text of the Qur’an bears a meaning which was 
never hitherto suspected. This is, according to Sayyid 
Ahmad, the greatest miracle of the Qur’an and proof 
of its divine source—that with regard to its language 
and its contents it is as good a guide in the moral 
and spiritual spheres today when the knowledge has 
reached its pinnacle in almost every sphere as it was 
when it was first revealed to the Prophet among a 
a people who were, generally speaking, backward not 
only morally but also intellectually. 

But then the question naturally arose : Can the 
Qur’an be expected to support the new theories of 
science ? Primitive people believed in the existence 
of invisible beings like the Jinns and held that magic 
was a secret lore which came to be associated with 
two fallen angels, Harut and Marut. True to the pre- 
Copenicus age, it was a common belief that the earth 
was stationary and the people usually derived support 
for it from the Qur’an. It was really a crucial 
problem which Sayyid Ahmad handled very 
skilfully. 

With regard to the Jinns he holds that in most 
places where this word is used in the Qur'an, it refers 
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to the uncivilised and primitive people who were 
usually stronger in body than the urban people. He 
quotes the relevant passages from the Old Testament 
to prove that the Jinns employed by Solomon were no 
other than these people.* Where the word Jinn is used 
for the invisible beings of the common belief, he holds 
that the Qur’an does not tell us anything about their 
nature but only refers to them as it was commonly 
believed by the Arabs of those days that such beings 
existed. According to Sayyid Ahmad, it is a way 
of addressing the people and guiding them to the right 
path, on the basis of what they believe to be true, 
without at the same time implying anything as to 
their true nature.* 

Similarly, with regard to magic, he ridicules the 
idea of calling Harut and Marut as angels ; to him 
they were two pious men and the art of magic which 
they taught is stated in the Qur’an to be ineffective 
and useless. By this art “ they did not harm any¬ 
body except when God wills and they learned what 
would harm and not profit them” (ii. 96). From 
these words Sayyid Ahmad argues that the Qur’an 
definitely holds that the art of magic is not only unlaw¬ 
ful but ineffective.* With regard to the last point, 
i.e. whether the Qur’an supports the Ptolemaic geo¬ 
centric theory or not, he holds that it does not. He 
quotes the verse (xxxvi. 38): “ And the sun moves 
to its place of rotation ” in support of his contention.* 


1. Qur*an-Tafslr, VoU III, pp. 66-67, 

2. Ibid., pp. 57-72 ; Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, Vol. II, pp. 341-348. 

3. Tahdhib uUAkhldq, Vol. II, pp. 322-340, 

4. Ahhari Madamin, p. 84. 
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But then there is a dialogue between Abraham 
and King Nimrod where, in proof of God’s existence, 
Abraham says, “But it is God that causeth the sun to 
rise from the east; do thou then cause him to rise 
from the west” (ii. 258). From this some have 
argued that the Qur’an supports the geocentric theory 
but according to Sayyid Ahmad this inference from 
the verse would be totally absurd. The purpose of 
Abraham’s words was to show the omnipotence of God 
and he referred to a fact which is observable by every¬ 
body ; it does not refer to any theory at all. It is not 
the aim of the Qur’an to teach the principles of 
science; nor did the prophets ever interfere in the 
common beliefs so long as they did not stand in the way 
of spiritual progress. Wherever the Qur’an refers to 
such things, it is only because the general people 
accepted a particular point of view, not because it was 
correct. For instance, if Abraham had said to Nimrod, 
“God moves the ecirth from the west to the east; do you 
move the earth from the east to the west,” had it been 
appreciated by the listeners ? Surely, instead of grasp¬ 
ing the moral implied in the argument, the attention 
of the hearers would have been diverted to an irrelevant 
point and the whole mission of the Prophet would have 
ended in smoke.^ So, according to Sayyid Ahmad, we 
must distinguish in the Qur’an between what he calls 
the matter intended, of the first importance, and the 
matter unintended or of secondary importance. In 
order to bring home to the people the real facts about 
life for their spiritual welfare, the Qur’an starts with 


I. Akhari MadUmtn, pp. 82-83. 
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certain things which are commonly accepted by the 
people to be true, without raising the question whether 
these beliefs are in reality true or false. In this category 
of secondary import, he includes, besides the ones dis¬ 
cussed above, the belief that God made the world in six 
days,* the belief that natural calamities are the result 
of sins, etc.® The confusion arises, he thinks, because we 
do not grasp the real mission of the prophets. “ Pro- 
phethood is always subject to Nature. Its purpose is 
not to discuss and elaborate the real nature of things 
but to bring about moral reformation of man. So a 
prophet, in order to achieve this object, never interferes 
with the general conceptions about things, however 
wrong they may be in actual fact, so long as they do 
not stand in the way of his mission. He starts with these 
conceptions as if they were true and builds on them his 
main thesis. It is a common experience that in a con¬ 
troversy an individual accepts the statement of his 
rival merely for the sake of argument without thereby 
accepting its truth .... If this rule is accepted (viz. 
the distinction between the matter of first importance 
and that of the second importance) there will be no 
dijEficulty in understanding the Qur’an.”* 

His attitude towards traditions, as we have seen 
in a previous chapter, is quite clear. He accepted the 
undeniable fact that due to certain causes the majority 
of traditions remained unwritten during the lifetime 
of the Prophet and the early Caliphs and when they 
were put down in black and white in the second century, 

1. Qur*an-Tafstr, Vol. Ill, pp. X2o»i23. 

2. Ibid., pp. 146-150. 

3. Ibid., pp, 147-148. 
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the political and social changes of the time helped in 
the fabrication of innumerable forgeries in the name 
of the holy Prophet. He is therefore not willing to 
accept the validity of the traditions as such. Only 
those traditions are acceptable to him which accord 
with the letter and spirit of the Qur’an and satisfy 
rational standards. He quotes Ibn Taymiyya who 
said : “ The truly traditional is always consistent 
with the truly rational,”* According to him, there is 
no other way out of this jungle of forgery, falsehood 
and fabrication. But if once a tradition is establish, 
ed to be valid on these principles, then he is willing 
to accept it as true and make it a basis of religious 
life. But even here he makes a distinction of purely 
religious and non-religious matters. As regards the 
former, he thinks that it is the duty of a Muslim to 
accept a true tradition but with regard to the latter 
he holds that we may not be bound by it at all. 

Traditions which refer to such worldly matters 
are not mandatory at all. He quotes the following 
incident from the life of the Prophet in his support. 
Once he passed by some people who were fecundating 
palm trees. He asked the nature of their work. 
When he heard it, he remarked, “ If they would not 
do that, the trees would be prolific.” At this the 
farmers discontinued this process of pollination. But 
the fruits did not ripen. At this the Prophet remark¬ 
ed, "I am only a human being ; if I order you to do 
something regarding your religion you must accept it; 
if I order you to do something on the basis of my 
opinion, well, I am just a human being. You know 

I. Qur^Un-Tafsir, Vol. VI, pp. xiS-iig. 
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better in matters concerning your worldly affairs.” He 
draws a distinction betwee din, shari'a and worldly 
matters. In the first category he includes belief in 
God and His Attributes, acts of worship. In the 
.second category he includes those matters which deal 
with moral and spiritual purification of mankind. As 
to the third category, viz. secondary matters relating 
to the daily life of human beings, he thinks that a 
prophet is not concerned with it at all. Din is not 
subject to variation while the worldly matters are all 
liable to change due to change of time and place. If 
we include, contends Sayyid Ahmad, worldly matters 
within the sphere of prophetic function, then we would 
be forced to admit that with the change of time we 
shall have to wait for another prophet, which would 
be contrary to the spirit of the Finality of the holy 
Prophet. What was finalised by him was din and 
not shari'a} He ridicules the attempts of certain 
reactionary people who would like to seek religious 
sanction for matters that have nothing to do with reli¬ 
gious life.* It would be most unfortunate, according to 
him, if we were to seek religious precedents before, for 
instance, we put on a particular dress, use a particular 
form or design of furniture for our house. All this 
misconception arose because the Muslims wrongly be¬ 
lieved that everything had been settled by the ancient 
jurists. No doubt they did good work within their 
sphere but it would be totally absurd to imagine that 
their decisions which were made in the particular cir- 

1, See Tahdhib al-Akhldq, Voh II, p. 141 ; Qur^Un-Tafstr, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 19 and 21. 

2. Tahdhib aUAkhldq, Vol. II, pp. 136 and 141. 
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cumstances of their days are applicable to our modern 
age. Our needs are absolutely different and we must 
therefore rid ourselves of blind allegiance to them. 
As a logical consequence of this attitude, Sayyid 
Ahmad was forced to rise against the spirit of taqlid, 
blind adherence to traditional beliefs. According to 
him, it is pure nonsense to claim that the door of 
ijtihad had been closed for ever, as the majority of the 
Sunnite claim. He accepts the Shl'ite doctrine in this 
respect that every age must have a mujtahid but he 
would not like to confine this function to any one person 
alone.^ The door of ijtihad should be thrown open for 
anyone who is fully qualified ; it may bring error of 
judgment but freedom of expression and diversity 
of opinion are the very sauce of human life ; without it 
no nation can prosper.* By his insistence on the 
Qur’an as the sole and primary basis of Islamic law, 
by refusing to admit the veracity of the majority of 
traditions and by his refusal to accept the legal rules 
enunciated by former jurists as binding on us, he was 
in a way paving the way for bridging the gulf between 
the different schools of jurisprudence as well as between 
different sects of Islam. 

Sayyid Ahmad not only pleaded for ijtihad but 
he took steps to express his personal opinions about 
most of the matters included in our jurisprudence. 
We shall briefly discuss some of the important matters 
which he discussed in different volumes of his Tafsir. 

(i) Those which deal with purely religious 
matters and ritualistic duties. 

1. Tahdhib al-AkhlSq, Vol. II, pp. 182-183. 

2. Ibid., pp. 33.47. 
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Before dealing with them, Sayyid Ahmad tries to 
clarify what the real injunctions of Islam are, irrespec¬ 
tive of what the theologians.or jurists had been saying 
about them. He is not willing to accept the usual distinc¬ 
tion of fard, wanb, sunnat and mustahib at all. Accord¬ 
ing to him, these injunctions can be divided into two 
parts ; one real and original, the other inferred and 
derived. He does not regard the latter kinds of injunc¬ 
tions which were inferred by different theologians and 
jurists as indispensable parts of Islam and therefore 
not binding on the people at all. He div'ides the former 
injunctions, again, into two kinds : (i) original injunc¬ 
tions and (ii) protective injunctions. Islam is based 
only on the first kind of these injunctions, none of 
which, he claims, is against Natural Law or nature of 
man. If we study them we shall feel that the motive 
behind these injunctions is that religion is for the sake 
of man and not otherwise. The protective injunctions, 
according to him, are not of primary importance nor 
are they intended to be as such. Their main function 
is to help man in reaching the true spirit behind the 
real injunctions and are devised so as to suit the con¬ 
ditions of the greatest numbers with very few exceptions 
here and there. Any question as to the nature of these 
protective injunctions that can legitimately be raised 
is whether they can fulfil the purpose for which they 
are intended or not, but as to whether they are in them¬ 
selves according to nature or otherwise would be totally 
irrelevant according to him. But he adds that though 
the real and protective injunctions are on a different 
footing with regard to their original nature, practically 
they are on the same level; both are equally 
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obligatory.^ 

With regard to ablution preparatory to prayers 
(•wadu), he holds that what is essential is not so much 
the external washing of hands and face but the inner 
cleanliness and spiritual purity. If the canonical 
washing of limbs does not help anyone in attaining 
spiritual purity, it loses its intended significance. 
According to him, wadu is only a protective injunction. 

There had been a difference of interpretation 
among the Sunnites and the Slil'ites about verse 
V. 7 dealing with this subject. I give the literal 
translation; ‘ ‘ Wash your faces and your hands to the 
elbows ; rub your hands (with water) and your feet to 
the ankles.” The difference is with regard to the feet, 
whether they should be washed like hands and face or 
merely rubbed {masfy) with water like the head. 
Personally Sayyid Ahmad prefers the former alter¬ 
native. His argument is that the words ” up to the 
ankels ” used for feet are similar to the words "up to 
the elbow” used for hands, and as hands (and arms) 
are washed so should the feet be. But he is not will¬ 
ing to impose his own interpretation on others nor 
does he like to call all those who disagree with him as 
transgressors. According to him the best way of resolv¬ 
ing such disputes would be as follows. If any verse of the 
Qur’an is subject to more than one interpretation and 
there is no evidence from the Qur’an itself for preference 
of one over the other, then all the various interpreta¬ 
tions of a particular text of the Qur’an would be 
equally valid and true. Everybody would be within 
his right to adopt whichever interpretation he likes 


I. Qur'an Tafgtr, Vol. I, pp. 190-193, 
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best. Thus he thinks that the Shi'ites who have 
accepted the latter interpretation, viz. merely rubbing 
of the feet with water, are as good Muslims as the 
others.^ 

Similarly, with regard to the particular direction 
in offering prayers, Sayyid Ahmad holds that it is in 
no way an indispensable injunction of Islam. It was 
imposed, he holds, merely to distinguish between the 
Muslims and the non-Muslims among whom were many 
Jews who looked with favour on the previous decision 
of the Prophet to turn towards Jerusalem. When the 
Muslims in Medina became an organised ummat, it was 
felt necessary to discriminate the truly faithful from 
others and so the new direction towards the Ka'ba 
was imposed. It was only a distinguishing mark in 
early days and nothing more. It is included by him 
among protective injunctions which are of secondary 
importance. In order to emphasise its ephemeral 
character, says Sayyid Ahmad, the Qur'an adds: “ To 
God belong both the east and the west : withersoever 
you turn, there is the Face of God " (ii. 115, 142), 
thereby making turning in a direction not the indispens¬ 
able part of prayer but only as a mark which distin¬ 
guishes the Muslims as a single community from the rest 
of the people. Being not an indispensable part of the 
prayers, the strict following of this rule is not enforced. 
One can say one’s prayers in any direction when it is 
not possible to determine the true direction. Yet in 
ordinary circumstances, it must be stricty observed 
and should in no case be avoided.* 


X. Qur*an-Tafstr, Vol. II, pp. 184.185. 
f. Qur*an^Ta/sir, Vol. I, pp. 188-190, 194, 
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With regard to prayer he holds that the real 
spirit behind this injunction is to turn one’s attention 
to God with an attitude of complete submission and 
obedience ; it is the mark of man’s total dependence 
on his Creator. Different postures of the body pre¬ 
scribed in canonical prayers are similarly only protec¬ 
tive injunctions and are not meant to be primarily 
intended. They fall off in exceptional circumstances 
but the real spirit, i.e. the expression of humility and 
submissiveness before the Creator, remains operative 
without any exception.^ 

With regard to fasting there are two consecutive 
verses in the Qur’an. The first reads: “O ye who 
believe! fasting isjprescribed to you as it was prescrib¬ 
ed to those before you ... for a fixed number of days : 
but if any of you is ill, or on a journey, the prescribed 
number (should be made up) from days later; for those 
persons who can do it with hardship is a ransom, 
the feeding of one that is indigent .... And it is 
better for you that ye fast, if ye only knew ” 
(ii. 183-184) ; “ Every one of you who is present (at 
his:house) during this month (viz. of Ramadan) 
should spend it in fasting but if anyone is ill, or on 
a journey, the prescribed period (should be made 
up) by days later. God intends every facility for you: 
He does not want to put you to difficulties. (He wants 
you) to complete the prescribed period . . .” (ii. 185). 
There is a controversy among the commentators 
whether the former verses refer to fasts in the month 
of Ramadan or not. Those who hold that the verses 
183-184 do not refer to fasting in Ramadan argue that: 


X. Qur*Un-Tafsir, Vol, I, pp. X92-X93. 
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(i) in these verses there is an exception for people who 
are ill or on a journey while the same exception occurs 
again in verse 185 which specifically refers to fasts in 
the month of Ramadan; (2) in the first two verses, 
even those persons who can fast and yet feel it hard 
are given the option while in the next verse (185) this 
option is withdrawn, In^ support of this contention 
there are certain traditions which Sayyid Ahmad rejects 
as doubtful. The others, who assert that the fasts 
referred to in verses 183-184 are the fasts of the month 
of Ramadan, argue thus: In the beginning there was 
option to keep the fasts of Ramadan or to give ransom 
instead but by the latter verse (185) this order (of 
verses 183-184) was abrogated, though latitude given 
to persons who are ill or on a journey remained in force, 
for which reason it was repeated here. 

If we adopt any of these interpretations, argues 
Sayyid Ahmad, we would be forced to accept the 
doctrine of abrogation. If, for instance, we agree to 
the argument of the first group according to which 
verses 183-184 do not refer to the fasting in the 
month of Ramadan, we will have to assert that 
verse 185 abrogated the first two verses; if we accept 
the second point of view, then we will have to agree to 
their plea that the option of keeping the fast or giving 
ransom allowed in verses 183-184 ;was revoked by 
verse 185. According to Sayyid Ahmad, verses 
183-184 refer to fasts in the month of Ramadan and 
yet he refuses to believe that any part of it was 
abrogated by any subsequent verse or verses. There 
is no reference explicit or implicit in the Qur'an itself 
which may lead one to believe that one order subse- 
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quently replaced the other. To try to resolve this 
difficulty by reference to any tradition is, according 
to him, not a right procedure, in view of the doubtful 
authenticity of the majority of the traditions. No 
tradition and especially the one that is called ^abr-i- 
ahad can abrogate a Quranic injunction in any case. 
It would be quite absurd, to hold, he adds, that the 
option given in verses 183-184 is revoked by the 
subsequent verse (185) without any cause or reason 
implied in the texts. According to him, the provision 
of “ ransom ” mentioned in verse 184 still stands and 
is operative. 

Some commentators hold that this provision 
is no doubt operative but they would try to restrict 
its application to the diseased and the traveller only. 
There are two kinds of such persons: those who 
cannot fast at all and those who can. For the former, 
it is provided that they should keep fasts later on 
when they have recovered ; while the latter are given 
the option to adopt any one of the two alternatives : of 
keeping lasts or giving the prescribed ransom instead. 
But Sayyid Ahmad rejects this point of view also, for 
there is no cogent reason, according to him, to put any 
restrictive interpretation on the word alladhina (for 
those persons). Thus he comes to the conclusion that 
the option given by the Qur’an to those who feel great 
hardship in keeping fast, to feed the poor instead, 
is neither restrictive in its sense nor abrogated. 

Some jurists who were willing to accept this 
wider interpretation of the verse tried to restrict 
its application by defining exactly what kinds of 
persons are covered by this verse. According to 
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them, only those persons can be included in this cate¬ 
gory who are far advanced in age. But Sayyid Ahmad 
does not see any point in restricting the general word 
alladhina to old people. Differences of bodily con¬ 
stitution, climate, season, sphere of work are so 
many points which are the main determining factors. 
An old man may find himself quite fit to undergo 
the rigour of fasting while a young man may not be 
able to do so due either to his constitution or the 
nature of his work. He summarises his conclusion as 
follows : 

(a) The Ramadan lasts are obligatory [fard) 
on all Muslims. 

{b) If anybody is ill, or has to undertake a 
journey, he is allowed not to fast in this 
month but he should make it up later 
on when he recovers or when he comes back 
from his journey. 

(c) Those who feel great hardship in keeping 
fasts are given freedom to give ransom 
instead of fasting, though fasting would 
be better than giving ransom. 

What is the real function of fasting? Sayyid 
Ahmad thinks that in primitive times it was a 
common belief that bodily torture and excessive 
form of penance was the sine qua non of religious life. 
But Islam repudiated this idea and advocated that 
religion is for the betterment of physical as well 
as spiritual life of man, by declaring that “asceticism 
is forbidden in Islam.” But because the main 
purpose of religion is to promote spiritual life of man 
and because the common run of mankind cannot rise 
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to higher planes of attaining spirituality, the pro¬ 
phets were, therefore, constrained to devise means 
whereby everyone could achieve the desired result. 
So they introduced fasting which is no doubt a useful 
device, for it helps in rousing the deeper spiritual 
yearnings of man’s heart for the Ultimate Being 
Who is the source of all life. But in order to remove 
the wrong old notion of associating spirituality with 
mortification of flesh, it was definitely stipulated that 
those who feel excessive hardship in fasting should 
adopt another course which may help them to attain 
that objective.^ 

With regard to pilgrimage he points out that 
there are certain ceremonies which are not mentioned 
in the Qur’an at all, as, for example, the particular form 
of unsewn cloth worn as ihram, fixed number of times 
(seven) in tawaf, kissing the Black Stone and throw¬ 
ing stones at Jamar. He thinks that these practices 
date from pre-Islamic customs prevalent, perhaps, 
during the days of Abraham. Because the W’hole 
ceremony of Hajj is a sort of a memorial to that 
great patriarch whom the Qur’an calls the first of 
the Muslims, it seems natural that some of the 
primitive customs like wearing unsewn cloth, etc., 
should also be preserved so as to produce in the 
assemblage a partial recollection of the sort of life 
led by those ancient god-fearing men. With regard 
to the ceremony of sacrificing animals in the days of 
Hajj, he holds that no doubt it is mentioned in the 
Qur’an but it was started primarily because Arabia 
was a desert country where it was not possible to 
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provide necessary food for the people assembled there. 
But nowadays when there is no possibility of such 
a scarcity of provisions, it is improper to waste so 
much wealth in this ceremony.* 

With regard to jihad, his position is quite simple 
and in keeping with the spirit of the times. Realis¬ 
ing the danger inherent in any call to an unqualified 
holy war against the infidels, he was forced to insist 
that any war to be truly jihad must be based on 
purely religious considerations. He adopts a middle 
course in his defence of Islam. He accepts that the 
Qur’an exhorts Muslims to resort to violence in 
certain circumstances. Some people have objected 
that this would be reducing the lofty spiritual func¬ 
tion of religion to worldly and material level. He 
retorts that idealistic moral principles in Christianity 
and Hinduism had proved totally ineffective in 
checking the bloody wars among their followers. 
The advice of Christ to turn your other cheek when 
slapped on one, or not to care for tomorrow’s food 
for God is responsible for your feeding, are all good 
so far as they go. But he asks: Has there been any 
age where people had practised them ? He thinks that 
such moral principles are really unnatural and hence 
beyond the sphere of practical life. It is Islam alone 
that is able to steer a middle course between the 
two instances of unqualified and unchecked violence 
on the one hand and slavish submissiveness on the 
other; it gives due place to forgiveness, pity and 
kindness but at the same time it allows people to 
seek remedies for their grievances and wrongs. 
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What are the circumstances under which jihad 
is allowed in Islam ? According to Sayyid Ahmad, 
there are only two situations which make jihad 
inevitable : (i) When unbelievers through enmity 
against Islam and for the purpose of destroying it 
attack the Muslims. Sayyid Ahmad excludes from 
this the case of attack on Muslims merely for territorial 
conquests which, he thinks, is only a temporal affair 
and does not therefore justify jihad. He had in 
view the position of Indian Muslims vis-a-vis the 
British who had conquered the land so far under 
Muslim rule. He wanted to exclude the application 
of holy war in this particular case, because, accord¬ 
ing to him, the British were motivated by territorial 
conquest and not by any enmity against Islam it¬ 
self. (2) When in any country Muslims are not allowed 
to live in peace as Muslims and they are not free in the 
observance of their religious rites. Even here he adds 
certain reservations. If they are the subjects of 
that state or had implicitly or explicitly agreed to 
live in peace, they have no right to rise in revolt 
against the state; the only legitimate course open 
to them is to migrate from there. Those who 
are not the subjects of the state can, however, 
resort to arms to relieve their coreligionists from 
their wretched condition. Even in the case of war, 
Islam has prescribed certain definite rules which 
must be strictly observed. Children, old people and 
women when non-combatant are not to be killed in 
any circumstances ; burning and looting, desecrating 
sacred places of worship, mutilating human bodies 
are absolutely forbidden; the prisoners of war are to 
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be released on ransom or on grace. ^ 

Some critics have objected that jihad in Islam 
stands for forcible conversion of people at the point 
of the sword. According to Sayyid Ahmad, this is 
quite absurd. He quotes several verses of the Qur’an 
where forcible conversion is totally prohibited. “If it 
had been thy Lord’s Will, they would all have be¬ 
lieved,—all who are on earth ! Wilt thou then compel 
mankind against their will to believe?” (x. 99). More 
emphatically in ii. 256, “Let there be no compulsion 
in religion.” According to him, the main purpose of 
jihad is the establishment oi peace and order. But 
there are, no doubt, certain verses in the Qur’an 
which on a wrong interpretation, according to him, 
can lead one to believe that jihad was meant to 
convert people to Islam. He quotes the following ; 

(а) “And fight them on until there is no more 

tumult or oppression, and there prevails only 
faith in God” (ii. 193). 

(б) “And fight them on until there is no more 

tumult or oppression, and there prevails only 
faith in God altogether and everywhere” 
(viii. 39). 

(c) “Fight and slay the pagans wherever you find 
them, and seize them, beleaguer them, 
and lie in wait for them in every stratagem ; 
but if they repent, and establish regular 
prayer and practise regular charity, then 
open the way for them” (ix. 5). 

{d) “You shall do battle with them or they shall 
profess Islam” (xlviii. 16), 
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According to Sayyid Ahmad, the “prevailing of 
faith in God everywhere” does not at all signify any 
conversion to Islam but freedom of conscience, the 
establishment of a state where everybody is free to 
profess his faith according to his light and con¬ 
victions ; fighting with the pagans was justified, 
according to him, because they were not willing to 
allow this freedom to the Muslims. In the case of the 
last two verses, he admits that they do refer to 
the acceptance of Islam by the pagans but adds that 
this (i.e. their becoming Muslim) was one of the causes 
when warfare ceased and peace was established. There 
are three possible ways in which peace can be secured : 
(f) Before war or after war when a treaty for keeping 
peace is concluded. “If they withdraw from you and 
fight you not, and send you peace, then God has 
opened no way for you (to war against them)” 
(iv. go); (ii) after their defeat in war when they 
accept to pay jizya; (Hi) they become Muslim. Thus 
the reference in the last two verses quoted above is to 
the third possibility where war shall come to an 
end and peace established firmly. They have nothing 
to do with forcible conversion at all.^ 

(2) With regard to problems dealing with the 
other branches of Jurisprudence, he invariably deviates 
from the early accepted position of the jurists. We 
have already discussed in a previous chapter his views 
about polygamy, divorce and slavery. We shall deal 
here with the problems of inheritance and wills, 
taking of interest and certain penal injunctions. 

The first is the general problem of ptmishment 
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which is technically called qisas (the law of equality). 
In verse ii. 178 of the Qur'an this problem is thus 
stated: “O ye who believe! the law of equality 
{qisas) is prescribed to you in cases of murder: 
the free for the free, the slave for the slave, the 
woman for the woman. But if any remission is 
made by the brother of the slain, then grant any 
reasonable demand, and compensate him with hand¬ 
some gratitude ; this is a concession and a mercy 
from your Lord. After this whoever exceeds the 
limits shall be in grave penalty.” 

According to Sayyid Ahmad, there are three 
injunctions in this verse. First, to establish the law 
of equality; second, to abrogate the rule of compen¬ 
sation for murder as was current among the Arabs 
before Islam ; third, to maintain the mutual contracts 
with regard to murders which were entered into by 
the parties before Islam. In pre-Islamic days, the 
distinction between the high and the low was main¬ 
tained in punishment for murder. For the murder of a 
member of a noble family, two members of the lower 
family were killed and so on. Sometimes, only ransom 
money was paid to the family of the person murdered. 
Sayyid Ahmad holds that the first part of the verse, 
where the law of equality is prescribed, implies that 
the Qur’an forbade the practice of ransom money in the 
case of murder. To take recourse to traditions and 
hold that ransom money in the case of murder is still 
operative, is, according to him, totally wrong in 
the face of this Quranic verse. Moreover, he rejects 
the contention of some jurists who tried to prove from 
this verse that the murderer should be killed precisely 
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in the way he committed the murder. According 
to him, it would be a ridiculous interpretation of the 
word “equality” ; what the Qur’an intends to assert 
is not equality in the manner but in the act of 
killing. With regard to the last part of the verse, 
that dealing with payment of any agreed amount 
as ransom money, Sayyid Ahmad holds that it only 
maintained the status quo in so far as the pre-Islamic 
contracts were concerned. To argue from this that pay¬ 
ment of ransom as an alternative for killing a murderer 
is justified in Islam is totally wrong and absurd.^ 

About specific punishments, there are two differ¬ 
ent verses in the Qur’an: “The punishment of those 
who wage war against God and His Apostle and strive 
with might and main for mischief through the land is : 
execution, crucifixion, or cutting off of hands and feet 
from opposite sides, or exile from the land” (v. 36); 
“As to the thief, male or female, cut off his or her 
hands” (v. 41). According to Sayyid Ahmad, the 
mischief-makers mean all those whose activities are 
against peace and culture, like robbers, dacoits, 
thieves, etc. As this verse is of general application, 
therefore, in a later verse, the punishment for thieves 
has been specifically mentioned. Thus, according 
to him, there are only two forms of punishment for 
the thief : severing of hand or imprisonment. The 
punishment given in verse v. 36 {yunfu min al-ard) 
may be translated as exile but he thinks that it would 
be improper for a state to exile a criminal from one 
country to another, for it would mean providing for 
him another field for his nefarious activities. He, 
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therefore, interprets these words as “putting him 
behind the bars.” He holds that the punishment 
of severing the hands of the criminals is not binding 
at all and those jurists who have taken them to mean 
otherwise have been wrong in their inference. His 
argument is based on the following considerations: (i) 
The jurists have laid down a certain limit of the 
stolen property for the enforcement of this punish¬ 
ment. As there is no such provision in the Qur’an, it 
means that here, according to the jurists themselves, 
severing of hands was not the only and necessary 
punishment for theft. (2) In a time and a society 
where there is no provision for pri.sons, or no isolated 
island where the criminals can be easily removed, it 
becomes necessary to resort to corporeal punishments 
though it may appear to be uncivilised. Times have 
since changed and other suitable ways of dealing 
with the criminals are available; there is thus neither 
any necessity now, nor is there any binding injunction 
in the Qur’an, to resort to severing of hands or feet 
of the culprits.* 

Discussing the verse, “It is prescribed, when 
death approaches any of you, if he leave any goods, 
that he make bequest to parents and next of kin, 
according to reasonable usage” (ii. 180), he remarks 
that, according to our jurists, making of wills was 
obligatory before the verses dealing with the law of 
inheritance were revealed. He accepts that, in the 
presence of the verses of inheritance, the necessity 
of making wills is not as incumbent as it was other¬ 
wise. But he disagrees with the two different theories 
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advanced by ancient jurists: (i) The will in favour of 
legal heirs is illegal, and (2) nobody can will for more 
than one-third of his propertyHe is not willing to 
discuss these matters in the light of traditions, for 
in that case the whole question will revolve around 
the authenticity of the relative tradition or tradi¬ 
tions ; nor is he willing to decide the matter in the 
light of any personal decision (ijtihad) of ancient 
Jurists. Taking the Qur’an as his sole criterion, 
he comes to the conclusion that making of wills is 
not subject to any restriction whatsoever. He holds 
that by combining the two different regulations of the 
Qur’an—about wills and about the law of inheritance 
—it follows that when the deceased has left a will, his 
property should be distributed according to its terms 
and where there is no will, his property .should be dis¬ 
tributed according to th§ principles of inheritance. 
He forcefully repudiates the implied principle of the 
jurists that an order or injunction of the Qur’an 
should be limited in its application or regarded as 
abrogated by any tradition, howsoever authentic it 
may be said to be (or by ijma').^ 

Discussing the problem of interest [riba’), he dis¬ 
tinguishes two kinds of interest: (i) interest in which 
there is increase and (2) interest on loans. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the prohibition of riba’ in the Qur’an 
(ii. 275) is only with regard to the second category. 
Before discussing the problem he quotes a saying 
of ‘Umar that the holy Prophet did not explain to 
them the exact nature of riba’. He then gives the 
opinions of different jurists of Islam which turn out 
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to be mutually contradictory. He concludes that the 
riba’ prohibited by the Qur’an is not of the first 
kind at all. Mere increase of wealth in transactions 
is the nature of trade which has been allowed by the 
Qur’an ; to prohibit it on the basis of traditions is 
not acceptable to him at all. The second kind of 
riba’, according to him, is the custom of charging 
compound interest on loans given by the money¬ 
lenders to poor people whom they fleece by this 
method—a method current among the Arabs in pre- 
Islamic days and in India of his days as well. But 
then he adds that, though the text of the Qur'an 
does not specify any conditions and qualifications in 
this regard and most of our ancient jurists have 
followed this point, he thinks that there is a quali¬ 
fication implied in the context where this verse 
(prohibiting riba’) occurs. According to him, charging 
exorbitant interest is prohibited only from those 
who are poor and miserable and need help and 
sympathy, while those who are well-to-do and can 
pay easily are excluded from the application of 
this rule. He argues that in the verses preceding 
the riba’ verse God extols those who spend their money 
on the poor and the needy. In the verses following 
it, God speaks about the people who are charitable 
and then contrasts them with those who, istead of 
helping the poor, take interest on money lent to 
them. From this context, he infers that the riba 
prohibited by the Qur’an refers only to that interest 
which is taken from the poor people. He also excludes 
from the application of the forbidden riba’ the inter¬ 
est paid or taken in connection with banking or in 
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any other legitimate trade. He strongly repudiates all 
the minute and intricate regulations imposed on this 
otherwise simple and natural prohibition of the 
Qur’an by the ancient and modern jurists. To him 
interest paid or taken in such matters as establish¬ 
ment of limited companies formed for the promotion 
of material wealth or issuing of loans by the government 
for the same purpose is quite legitimate and not 
covered by this prohibition of riha by the Qur’an.^ 
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Mmad arid YKlodeAnlLm 


T he attempt of Sayyid Ahmad to interpret Islam 
met with great opposition from both friends and 
foes. It must, however, be kept in mind that all these 
people belonged to the old school who had been 
brought up in the atmosphere of conservatism and 
taqlid. The friends among them were convinced of 
the sincerity of his purpose in uplifting the social, 
economic and cultural position of the Muslims, while 
his foes thought him to be a hard-hearted antagonist 
of what they considered to be true Islam. He had 
to contend and fight against both. He did not think 
it fit to write anything against the stand taken up 
by his latter opponents, but his efforts to convince 
the former are evident from the many letters ex¬ 
changed between him and Sayyid Mahdi ‘All although 
they remained unconvinced in many respects. The 
real factor that determined the attitude of his 
opponents was that they could not come out of the 
fixed grooves of the religious concepts that had been 
current since centuries. Mere revival of Islamic 
learning as it then existed was of no use at all in 
the face of the onrush of Western knowledge that 
was pouring in with full vehemence, backed as it 
was by the secular authority of the British. The 
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orthodox group could only magnify the danger in¬ 
herent in these new forces but had no vision or 
programme to meet this new situation in a con¬ 
structive and creative way. Their cry of jihad 
against the British, passive or active opposition to 
the new learning, or mere revival of old, antiquated 
knowledge that had unfortunately come to be asso¬ 
ciated with Islam, was perfectly ridiculous. The 
whole libraries of such knowledge had become 
obsolete in face of the extensive and intensive re¬ 
searches in almost every sphere of human knowledge 
made by the West. The stand taken by Sayyid 
Ahmad was the only correct attitude that was pos¬ 
sible for any right-thinking Muslim in these circum¬ 
stances. With all the differences that we may have 
with regard to his narrow interpretation of naturalism 
and supernaturalism in Islam, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that his stand against the old orthodox 
group, that wished neither to move itself nor allowed 
others to move along with the demands of the times, 
was right. He was the first man in modern India 
who realised the necessity for a new interpretation 
of Islam that was liberal, modern and progressive. 
We may disagree with him in several respects, yet 
we cannot but agree with him that it is reason and 
commonsense that is to be the true guide in under¬ 
standing and appreciating religious values; that a 
mere supernatural approach to spiritual life is not 
conducive to healthy growth of man and society; 
that a community that is socially and culturally the 
most backward can have no right to claim to possess 
and follow a true and the only true religious ideology. 
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It was on the basis of these considerations that he 
tried to put forth his new view of Islam and there is 
no doubt that he did succeed in his purpose. 

There was nothing dangerous or unique in this 
contact of the two different cultures in the sub¬ 
continent of India. There had been such culture con¬ 
tacts in the past in different ways and much give- 
and-take on both sides, with consequent increase and 
expansion in human knowledge and experience. Man's 
life on this planet developed gradually from the 
primitive animal stage only by the ever-increasing 
contacts between peoples of different cultural levels. 
Greek. Egyptian and Indian civilisations are not the 
exclusive products of the people of a particular region 
as the names mistakenly imply but the gradual re¬ 
sult of mutual influences and counter influences that, 
in the course of centuries, trade and commercial 
relations brought about. When Islam appeared on 
the scene, it absorbed almost all the best things 
that existed at that time in the contemporary 
culture of the world and later on helped in developing 
a new pattern of life and society. Similarly, in 
the modern period the political supremacy of the 
West brought about many new problems that neces¬ 
sarily follow the influence of a stronger and virile 
culture on relatively weaker ones. This was the 
position of India in the nineteenth century ; Islam 
was now face to face with this new Western culture 
that had acquired the strength of political ascendancy 
as well. The foreigners, intoxicated with the newly- 
acquired power, were over-confident of their cultural 
superiority and regarded themselves as the mission- 
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aries of New Light in a region where, according 
to them, there was complete darkness of ignorance, 
mental backwardness and moral depravity. For the 
Muslims it was one of the gravest crises in their long 
history in India. Will they be able to meet this 
challenge and if so, how ? They appeared to be confi¬ 
dent of their ability but the method adopted by them 
under the leadership of Sayyid Ahmad Brelvi proved 
futile. It was only after the revolt of 1857 that 
doubts began to be entertained about their capacity 
to rise to the occasion and withstand boldly and 
courageously the onrush of the new forces. It was 
in this atmosphere of doubt and despair that Sayyid 
Ahmad came forward with a new way of meeting 
this challenge from the West. He stood for coopera¬ 
tion in the political field, assimilation in the cultural 
field and reorientation and reinterpretation of the 
Islamic ideology in the intellectual field. He was 
misunderstood and misrepresented by the ‘ulama 
whom he attacked with all the force at his command 
for their lack of sense, for their blind allegiance to 
an Islam that was, according to him, nothing more 
than a parody of the teaching of the Qur’an and 
the holy Prophet, for upholding a system of religious 
thought that had long outlived its utility. It was 
these ‘ulama who, instead of analysing the causes of 
decline, had begun to assert that the social and economic 
backwardness of the Muslims was not a religious 
problem at all, for the primary object of a Muslim 
should be the welfare of the hereafter and not this 
mundane transitory word.* Sayyid Ahmad had to 
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light very hard to convince the Muslims that if their 
worldly affairs remained in a state of neglect, their 
religious ideology would become the target of attack 
from all sides. Their social and cultural rehabilitation 
was the prime necessity in his eyes in order to prove 
that Islam was the only true religion in the world. 
He put before the people a very comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme for their religious, social, economic and moral 
regeneration. Unless the Muslims are prepared to 
undertake this task, they will not be able to advance 
culturally and economically at all. 

In view of this aim, Sayyid Ahmad tried to define 
what, according to him, was the true basis of Islam, 
(i) He emphasised most unequivocally that the only 
reliable and trustworthy basis of understanding Islam 
is the Qur’an. When writing Essays on the Life of 
Muhammad, he developed this view and supported it 
by a saying of 'Umar that “ God’s Book is sufficient 
for us.” He boldly claimed to ignore all the myths 
and stories that have been incorporated in the com¬ 
mentaries on the holy Book and to stand for the text 
which according to him was the very word of God. It 
did not mean a total and absolute break with the past, 
for in his own Tafsir he sometimes accepts and follows 
the views of some of the earlier commentators. What 
he wanted to emphasise was that the altered conditions 
of modern life, the increase in human knowledge and 
the peculiar position of the Muslims in the present day, 
demand that we must try to solve our problems in the 
light of our own experiences, unhampered by what the 
emcient doctors and thinkers had said. 

There is no doubt that in the application of this 
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principle Sayyid Ahmad erred in many respects. 
Imbued with the over-confidence which nineteenth- 
century science exhibited in the sphere of knowledge, 
he tried to express his views with regard to subjects 
which he should have better left untouched. His 
attempt to explain away miracles and determine the 
nature of angels, for instance, proved too much for him. 
Mufti ‘Abduhu was more cautious in this respect. 
With regard to the nature of angels, the Mufti says, 

‘ ‘ People have investigated the substance of angels and 
they have tried to form some conception of it, but only 
to a few has God given information about this secret; 
for anyone religion is extant as a path of life ; so the 
right thing is to be content with faith in the Unseen 
world, without investigating its nature, as it is nearly 
an impossible task for man to investigate it and to 
have knowledge about it. . . 

Sayyid Ahmad held that the Qur’an being the 
word of God must be in conformity with the work of 
God and so there can be no contradiction between the 
two. On the basis of this principle he tried to put 
forth a new interpretation which would be in conformity 
with the spirit of the times. He adduced the Quranic 
verse (iii. 7) where it is asserted that it contains verses 
both clear and allegorical. To him, the presence of 
the second kind of verses is a clear proof that Islam is 
the true religion of Nature. With the change of time 
and situation, with the increase of human knowledge 
and experience, there must be always a corresponding 
change in the mental outlook of the people and these 
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allegorical verses of the Qur’an will reveal meanings 
and significance which had never occurred to the people 
of bygone ages. To restrict our outlook by always 
looking backward would be to defeat the very purpose 
of the Qur’an. It was in this spirit that he looked at 
the story of Adam and was able to harmonise it with 
the theory of evolution. 

(2) With regard to traditions, his attitude was 
quite simple and rational. He held that the tradi- 
tionists concentrated merely on the authenticity of 
the chain of transmitters and did not pay any atten¬ 
tion to the contents at all. We must therefore 
examine all the collections critically and discard all 
those which are found to contradict the Qur’an, human 
experience and reason. In the T of sir, he scrupulously 
tried to avoid any discussion on the basis of mere 
traditions. There was perhaps only one instance 
where his opponents could point out to the use of 
a tradition—and a wrong one at that—in support 
of his view. He was of the view that the Ascension 
must be interpreted as a spiritual experience only 
and there was no question of the Prophet being bodily 
translated to heaven. In his support he quoted the 
tradition usually ascribed to 'A 'yisha, which is unani¬ 
mously regarded by the traditionists as fabricated.* 

He was very particular in drawing a distinction 
between affairs purely religious and worldly in the 
matter of traditions. He held that it is obligatory 
for Muslims to accept and follow those traditions 
of the holy Prophet which refer to religious injunc- 
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tions while with regard to those which deal with 
worldly affairs, we are not called upon necessarily to 
follow them. In social, economic and cultural affairs 
we are free to adopt anything that is most suitable 
for us, with this qualification only that anything 
that wc adopt must be in conformity with the 
fundamental .spiritual values of Islam.* A particular 
form of dress, a special mode of taking food, or 
using one kind of furniture in the house, etc., are 
not matters to be decided upon in the light of 
traditions or usage in the days of the Prophet. 
The forms of social, political, economical and cultural 
institutions cannot be determined by the standards 
as they existed in early Islam. It would be the 
height of absurdity, according to him, to consider 
such worldly matters as unchangeable as the eternal 
verities incorporated in the Qur’an. He apparently 
follows Wali’ullah in holding that most of the tradi¬ 
tions that, for example, deal with different legal 
matters reflected the customs prevalent among the 
Arabs of those days and therefore it is not necessary 
that we should strictly follow them. Thus in the 
matter of penal law, he refused to accept rajm (stoning 
to death) as the punishment for fornication for two 
reasons. First, the Qur’an does not mention it and, 
secondly, the traditions that support this view seem, 
in his view, to uphold the custom prevalent in those 
days among the Arabs in imitation of the Jews. 
Similarly, in the case of murder, there was prevalent 
among the Arabs the alternative of ransom money 
(dit) to be paid to the family of the deceased. 
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Sayyid Ahmad could not accept it as legally practi¬ 
cable today and tried to prove that the Qur’an did 
not sanction such a course at all. Again, in the 
matter of the validity of will in favour of legal 
heirs, he refused to follow the traditions at all and 
strongly advocated that dividing of property b}' 
will is as valid according to the Qur’an as its dis¬ 
tribution by the law of inheritance. 

Again, as the traditions purport to convey only 
the sense and do not employ the exact words of 
the holy Prophet, therefore wc cannot derive our 
legal rules from them as we can do in the case of 
the Qur’an, and hence it is advisable, in view of the 
progressive trends of Islam, not to rely too much 
on this source. He was opposed to the stand of 
many ancient jurists who tried to give decisive role 
to the traditions in the matter of deciding legal rules 
and in interpreting the Quranic verses for this purpose. 
He could not accept that any tradition, howsoever 
authentic, could abrogate or overrule or qualify any 
general principle of the Qur’an. 

(3) He does not recognise ijma' as the source 
of Islamic law at all. He stood strongly for ijtihad 
in almost all matters and did not like to limit its 
exercise by the unanimity of certain jurists at any 
period. It is possible, he argues, that this unanimity 
may be due to the peculiar circumstances then ob¬ 
taining and so with the change of times such decisions 
lose their force and validity. Similarly, he was not 
willing to assign any overriding importance to the 
ijma' of the companions of the Prophet. The problems 
which face us today can better be solved by us. 
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keeping in view the whole situation in which we are 
placed, and no decision arrived at by early doctors 
can be claimed to be universally binding on us.* 

By his liberal interpretations, Sayyid Ahmad 
succeeded in paving the way for modern progressive 
trends in Islam. If we tie the hands of our present 
and future jurists by regarding traditions and the 
decisions of the ancient doctors of law as sacred, 
inviolable and binding on us, there will be left no 
scope for creative effort in any sphere at all. It 
was against this spirit of taqlid as represented by 
the orthodox 'ulama of his days that Sayyid Ahmad 
revolted. In his scheme there was no place for the 
theologians at all; to strxdy and know what Islam 
stands for there was no need to master the four¬ 
teen different sciences as the theologians of his days 
used to claim but the simple Arabic Qur’an. He 
gave all educated and sensible Muslims the right 
to interpret Islam for themselves in matters which 
are not clearly set forth in the nass* Unfortunately 
this bold step could not succeed at the time on account 
of the strong hold which the conservative theologians 
had on the general mass of the people and the 
absence of any intelligent group of educated people 
who could dedicate their life to this purpose. Now 
the position has improved in many respects. There 
is a growing number of intelligent people who fully 
realise the innate liberal and rational spirit of Islam 
as a way of life and are also aware of the new 
trends of thought that are coming to us from the 

1, See Qttr'an*Tafsir, Vol. I. pp. 217-2x8 and Tahdkib aUAkhlaq, Vol. 
II, p. 487. 

2. See Tahdkib aUAkhlaq, Vol. II, p, 487. 
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West. Being free from any political subjugation, 
this spirit of progress can find many ways and means 
of adapting the spiritual and theistic outlook of Islam 
to the changing pattern of modern society. Sayyid 
Ahmad fought all his life for this noble purpose but 
could not succeed ; he had to yield before the general 
outcry of the theologians and was forced to place 
the religious education of the young in the hands 
of the conservatives. With the emergence of Pakis¬ 
tan as an Islamic Republic this conflict is sure to 
continue. On the one hand are the conservatives who, 
in spite of paying lip service to progress and change, 
are not willing to move with the times and, on the 
other, is a minority of the educated who are trying 
to imitate the materialistic thought of the West. 
The liberal and progressive Islam of today, which 
is really a successor of Sayyid Ahmad, is the only 
possible and fruitful golden mean. 


The End 
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The primary causes of rebellion are, I fancy, everywhere the 
same. It invariably results from the existence of a policy 
obnoxious to the dispositions, aims, habits, and views of those 
by whom the rebellion is brought about. . . . 

As regards the Rebellion of 1857, the fact is, that for a 
long period many grievances had been rankling in the hearts 
of the people. In course of time, a vast store of explosive 
material had been collected. It wanted but the application 
of a match to light it, and that match was applied by the 
mutinous army. . . . 

The manner in which the rebellion spread, first here, then 
there, now breaking out in this place and now in that, is 
^lone good proof that there existed no widespread conspiracy. 

Nor is there the slightest reasomfor thinking that the rebels 
in Hindustan received any aid from Russia or from Persia. The 
Hindustanees have no conception of the views of Russia, and it is 
not probable that they would league themselves with her. Nor 
can I think that they would ever be likely to receive any help 
from Persia. As between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
so between the Mussulman of Persia and of Hindustan, cordial 
co-operation is impossible. To me it seems just as credible 
that night and day should be merged in one, as that these 
men should ever act in concert. Surely, if such were the case, 
it is very strange that during the Russian and Persian wars, 
Hindustan should have remained completely tranquil. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it less strange that while Hindustan was in 
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flames, there should have been in those countries no visible 
stir whatever. The notion of an understanding existing between 
these countries must be set aside as preposterous. . . . 

I see nothing strangenn the fact, if* fact it were, of the ex-king 
of Delhi having written a Jarman to the Persians. Such an 
imbecile was the ex-king, that had one assured him that the 
angels of heaven were his slaves, he would have welcomed the 
assurance, and would have caused half-a-dozen Jarmans to be 
prepared immediately. The ex king had a fixed idea that he 
could transform himself into a fly or gnat, and that he could 
in this guise convey himself to other countries, and learn 
what was going on there. Seriously, he firmly believed that he 
possessed the power of transformation. He was in the habit 
of asking his courtiers in Durbar if it were not so, and his courtiers 
were not the men to undeceive him. Is there anything wonderful 
in the fact of such a dotard writing a Jarman to any person, or at 
any man's instigation ? Surely not. But it is perfectly incredible 
that such a Jarman should have formed the basis of any 
league. Strange that such wide conspiracies should have been for 
so long hatching, and that none of our rulers should have 
been aware of them ! After the revolt had broken out, no 
volunteer, whether soldier or civilian, ever alluded to such a 
thing ; and yet had any league existed, there could then have 
no longer been any reason for concealing it. 

Nor do I believe that the annexation of Oudh was the cause 
of this rebellion. No doubt men of all classes were irritated 
at its annexation ; all agreed in thinking that the Honourable 
East India Company had acted in defiance of its treaties, and 
in contempt of the word which it had pledged. The people 
of Oudh felt on this occasion much as other men have felt 
whose countries have been annexed by the East India Company. 
Of this, however, more hereafter. But what I mean here is, that 
the men who would be the most irritated and dismayed at such a 
step, were the noblemen and independent princes of Hindustan. 
These all saw that sooner or later such a policy must lead to 
the overthrow of their own independence, and confiscation of 
their own lands. Nevertheless we find that there was not 
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one of the great landed princes who espoused the rebel cause. 
The mutineers were for the most part men who had nothing 
to lose—the governed, not the governing class. To cite in 
contradiction of what I say the cases of the Nawab of Jhujjar 
and the Rajah of Bulubgarh, and other such petty feudatories, 
would show little else than ignorance of the status of the various 
Hindustanee chiefs. . . . 

There are, again, no grounds for supposing that the 
Mohammedans had for a long time been conspiring or plotting 
a simultaneous rise or a religious crusade against the professors of 
a different faith. The English Government does not interfere 
with the Mohammedans in the practice of their religion. For this 
sole reason it is impossible that the idea of religious crusade 
should have been entertained. Thirty-five years ago a celebrated 
Moulvie, Mohammad Ismael by name, preached a religious 
crusade in Hindustan, and called upon ail men to aid him in 
carrying it out. But on that occasion he distinctly stated 
that natives of Hindustan, subject to the British Government, 
could not conscientiously take part in a religious war within 
the limits of Hindustan. Accordingly, while thousands of 
Jehadees congregated in every district of Hindustan, there was no 
sort of disturbance raised within British territory. Going north¬ 
wards, these men crossed the Panjab frontier, and waged war 
in those parts of the country. And even if we should imitate the 
know-nothings in the various districts and call the late dis¬ 
turbance a religious war, it is very certain that no preparations 
were made for it before the loth of May 1857. • • • 

I do not found my belief on any speculative grounds or 
any favourite theory of ray own. For centuries, many able and 
thoughtful men have concurred in the views I am about to 
express. All treatises and works on the principles of government 
bear me out. All histories either of the one or the other 
hemisphere are witnesses to the soundness of my opinions. 

Most men, I believe, agree in thinking that it is highly 
conducive to the welfare and prosperity of Government—indeed, 
is essential to its stability—that the people should have a 
voice in its councils. It is from the voice of the people only that 
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Government can learn whether its projects are likely to be 
well received. The voice of the people can alone check errors 
in the bud, and warn us of dangers before they burst upon 
and destroy us. 

A needle may dam the gushing rivulet : an elephant must 
turn aside from the swollen torrent. This voice, however, 
can never be heard, and this security never acquired, unless 
the people are allowed a share in the consultations of Govern¬ 
ment. The men who have ruled India should never have 
forgotten that they were here in the position of foreigners— 
that they difiered from its natives in religion, in customs, in 
habits of life and of thought. The security of a Government, 
it will be remembered, is founded on its knowledge of the charac¬ 
ter of the governed, as well as on its careful observance of 
their rights and privileges. Look back at the pages of history, 
the record of the experience of the past, and you will not 
fail to be struck with the differences and distinctions that have 
existed between the manners, the opinions, and the customs 
of the various races of men—differences which have been acquired 
by no written rule, or prescribed by any printed fo:m. They 
are in every instance the inheritance of the peculiar race. It 
is to these differences of thought and of custom that the laws 
must be adapted, for they cannot be adapted to the laws. 
In their due observance lies the welfare and security of Govern¬ 
ment. From the beginning of things, to disregard these has been 
to disregard the nature of man, and the neglect of them has ever 
been the cause of universal discontent. . . . 

The evils which resulted to India from the non-admission 
of natives into the Legislative Council of India were various. 
Government could never know the inadvisability of the laws and 
regulations which it passed. It could never hear as it ought 
to have he»%rd the voice of the people on such a subject. The 
people had no means of protesting against what they might 
feel to be a foolish measure, or of giving public expression 
to their own wishes. But the greatest mischief lay in this, 
that the people misunderstood the views and the intentions 
of Government. They misapprehended every act, and whatever 
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law was passed was misconstrued by men who had no share in the 
framing of it, and hence no means of judging of its spirit. 
At length the Hindustanees fell into the habit of thinking that all 
the laws were passed with a view to degrade and ruin them, 
and to deprive them and their fellows of their religion. Such acts 
as were repugnant to native customs and character, whether 
in themselves good or bad, increased this suspicion. At last 
came the time when all men looked upon the English Government 
as slow poison, a rope of sand, a treacherous flame of fire. They 
learned to think that if to-day they escaped from the hands 
of Government, to-morrow they would fall into them ; or that 
even if they escaped on the morrow, the third day would see their 
ruin. There was no man to reason with them, no one to point out 
to them the absurdity of such ideas. When the governors and 
the governed occupy relatively such a position as this, what hope 
is there of loyalty or of goodwill ? Granted that the intentions of 
Government were excellent, there was no man who could convince 
the people of it ; no one was at hand to correct the errors which 
they had adopted. And why ? Because there was not one of 
their own number among the members of the Legislative Council. 
Had there been, these evils that have happened to us would 
have been averted. The more one thinks the matter over, 
the more one is convinced that here we have the one great 
cause which was the origin of all smaller causes of dissatis¬ 
faction. . . . 

I do not wish to enter here into the question as to how 
the ignorant and uneducated natives of Hindustan could be 
allowed a share in the deliberations of the Legislative Council, 
or as to how they should be selected to form an assembly like the 
English Parliament. These are knotty points. All I wish to 
prove here is, that such a step is not only advisable, but 
absolutely necessary, and that the disturbances are due to the 
neglect of such a measure. As regards the details of the question, 
I have elsewhere discussed them, and those who wish to enter 
into it can read what I have said. 

This mistake of the Government, then, made itself felt in 
every matter connected with Hindustan. All causes of rebellion. 
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however various, can be traced to this one. And if we look 
at these various causes separately and distinctly, we shall, I 
think, find that they may be classed under five heads :— 

1. Ignorance on the part of the people; by which I 
mean misapprehension of the intentions of Government. 

2. Tl\e passing of such laws and regulations and forms 
of procedure as jarred with the established customs and practice 
of Hindustan, and the introduction of such as were in them¬ 
selves objectionable. 

3. Ignorance on the part of the Government of the condition 
of the people, of their modes of thought and of life, and of 
the grievances through which their heaits were becoming 
estranged. 

4. The neglect on the part of our rulers of such points 
as were essential to the good government of Hindustan. 

5. The bad management and disaffection of the army. . . . 

I would here say that I do not wish it to be understood 

that the views of Government were in reality such as have 
been imputed to them. I only wish to say that they were 
misconstrued by the people, and that this misconstruction hurried 
on the rebellion. Had there been a native of Hindustan in 
the Legislative Council, the people would never have fallen 
into such errors. 

Interference in Matters There is not the smallest 

doubt that all men, whether ignorant or well-informed, whether 
high or low, felt a firm conviction that the English Govern¬ 
ment was bent on interfering with their religion, and with 
their old-established customs. They believed that Government 
intended to force the Christian religion and foreign customs upon 
Hindu and Mussulman alike. This was the chief among the 
secondary causes of the rebellion. It was believed by every 
one that Government was slowly but surely developing its 
plans. Every step, it was thought, was being taken with the most 
extreme caution. Hence it is that men said that Government 
does not speak of proselytising Mohammedans summarily and 
by force ; but it will throw off the veil as it feels itself stronger, 
and will act with greater decision. Events, as I shall presently 
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show, increased and strengthened this conviction. Men never 
thought that our Government would openly compel them to 
change their religion. The idea was, that indirect steps would be 
taken, such as doing away with the study of Arabic and Sanskrit, 
and reducing the people to ignorance and poverty. In this 
way, it was supposed, the people would be deprived of a 
knowledge of the principles of their own faith, and their attention 
turned to books containing the principles of the Christian 
creed. It was supposed tliat Government would then work on the 
cupidity and poverty of its subjects, and, on condition of their 
abjuring their faith, offer them employment in its own service. 

In the year 1837, year of the great drought, the step 
which was taken of rearing orphans in the principles of the 
Christian faith, was looked upon throughout the North-West 
Provinces as an example of the schemes of Government. It was 
supposed that when Government had similarly brought all 
Hindustanees to a pitch of ignorance and poverty, it would 
convert them to its own creed. The Hindustanees used, as I have 
said, to feel an increasing dismay at the annexation of each 
successive country by the Honourable East India Company. But 
I assert without fear of contradiction that this feeling arose 
solely from the belief in their minds, that as the power of 
Government increased, and there no longer remained foreign 
enemies to fight against, or internal troubles to quell, it would 
turn its attention inwards, and carry out a more systematic 
interference with their creed and religious observances. 

In the first days of British rule in Hindustan, there used 
to be less talk than at present on the subject of religion. 
Discussion on this point has been increasing day by day, and 
has now reached its climax. I do not say that Government 
has interfered in these matters ; but it has been the general 
opinion that all that was done wa5 according to the instruc¬ 
tions and hints of Government, and was by no means displeasing 
to it. It has been commonly believed that Government appointed 
missionaries and maintained them at its own cost. It has 
been supposed that Government, and the officers of Government 
throughout the country, were in the habit of giving large sums of 
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money to these missionaries, with the intention of covering their 
expenses, enabling them to distribate books, and in every way 
aiding them. Many covenanted officers and many military men 
have been in the habit of talking to their subordinates about 
religion ; some of them would bid their servants come to their 
houses and listen to the preaching of missionaries, and thus 
it happened that in the course of time no man felt sure that 
his creed would last even his own lifetime 

The missionaries, moreover, introduced a new system of 
preaching. They took to printing and circulating controversial 
tracts, in the shape of questions and answers. Men of a different 
faith were spoken of in those tracts in a most offensive and 
irritating way. In Hindustan these things have always been 
managed very differently. Every man in this country preaches 
and explains his views in his own mosque or his own house. 
If any one wishes to listen to him, he can go to the mosque 
or house and hear what he has to say. But the missionaries' plan 
was exactly the opposite. They used to attend places of public 
resort—markets, for instance, and fairs, where men of different 
creeds were collected together—and used to begin preaching there. 
It was only from fear of the authorities that no one bade them be 
off about their business. In some districts the missionaries were 
actually attended by policemen from the station. And then 
the missionaries did not confine themselves to explaining the 
doctrines of their own books. In violent and unmeasured langu¬ 
age they attacked the followers and the holy places of other 
creeds, annoying and insulting beyond expression the feelings 
of those who listened to them. In this way, too, the seeds 
of discontent were sown deep in the hearts of the people. 

Then missionary schools were started in which the principles 
of the Christian faith were taught. Men said it was by the order 
of Government. In some districts covenanted officers of high 
position and of great influence used to visit the schools and 
encourage the people to attend them ; examinations were 
held in books which taught the tenets of the Christian religion. 
Lads who attended the schools used to be asked such questions as 
the following, **Who is your God ?" “Who is your Redeemer;" and 
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these questions they were obliged to answer agreeably to the 
Christian belief—prizes being given accordingly. This again 
added to the prevailing ill-will. But it may be said with some 
justice, *'If the people were not satisfied with this course of 
education, why did they let their children go to the schools ?" 
The fact is, that we have here no question of like or dislike. 
On the contrary, we must account for this by the painfully 
degraded and ignorant state of the people. They believed that if 
their children were entered at the schools, they might have 
employment given them by Government, and be enabled to 
find some means of subsistence. Hence they put up with a 
state of affairs in reality disagreeable enough to them. But 
it must not be thought that they ever liked those schools. 

When the village schools were established, the general 
belief was that they were instituted solely with the view of 
teaching the doctrines of Jesus. The pergunnah visitors and 
deputy inspectors who used to go from village to village and 
town to town advising the people to enter their children at 
these schools, got the nickname of native clergymen. When 
the pergunnah visitor or deputy inspector entered any village, the 
people used to say that the native clergyman had come. 
Their sole idea was, that these were Christian schools, established 
with the view of converting them. Well-informed men, although 
they did not credit this, saw nevertheless that in these schools 
nothing but Urdu was taught. They were afraid that boys while 
reading only Urdu would forget the tenets of their own faith, and 
that they would thus drift into Christianity. They believed, also, 
that Government wished such books as bore upon the doctrines of 
the former religions of Hindustan to fall into entire disuse. This 
was to be done with the view of ensuring the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity. In many of the eastern districts of Hindustan where 
these schools were established, boys were entered at them by 
compulsion, and by compulsion only. It was currently reported 
that all this was in pursuance of the orders of Government. 

There was at’the same time a great deal of talk in Hindustan 
about female education. Men believed it to be the wish of 
Government that girls should attend and be taught at these 
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schools, and leave off the habit of sitting veiled. Anything more 
obnoxious than this to the feelings of the Hindustanees cannot be 
conceived. In some districts the practice was actually introduced. 
The pergunnah visitors and deputy inspectors hoped, by enforcing 
the attendance of girls, to gain credit with their superior. In 
every way, therefore, right or wrong, they tried to carry out their 
object. Here, then, was another cause of discontent among 
the people, through which they became confirmed in error. 

The large colleges established in the towns were from the 
first a source of suspicion. At the time of their establishment 
Shah Abdulazeez, a celebrated Moulvie of Hindustan, was alive. 
The Mohammedans asked him for a fatwa on the subject. His 
answer was distinct. *'Go,” he said, ''read in the English colleges, 
and learn the English tongue. The laws of Islam admit it.** 
Acting on this opinion the Mohammedans did not hesitate to enter 
these colleges. At that time, however, the colleges were con¬ 
ducted on a principle widely different from that which is at 
present adopted. Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, and English were 
equally taught. The 'Fickah,' 'Hadees,* and other such books, 
were read. Examinations were held in the ‘Fickah,* for which 
certificates of proficiency were given. Religion was not in any 
way thrust forward. The professors were men of worth and 
weight—all scholars of great reputation, wide knowledge, and 
sound moral character. But all this had been changed. The 
study of Arabic is little thought of. The ‘Fickah* and 'Hadees* 
were suddenly dropped. Persian is almost entirely neglected. 
Books and methods of teaching have been changed. But the 
study of Urdu and of English has greatly increased. All this has 
tended to strengthen the idea that Government wished to wipe out 
the religions which it found in Hindustan. The professors are no 
longer men of weight or acquirements. Students at the college, in 
whom people have not gained confidence, have for some time past 
been appointed professors. And hence it is that throughout 
the country these colleges have fallen into disrepute. 

Such was the state of the village schools and the colleges, 
such the general feeling of distrust throughout the country 
as to the views of Government about conversion, when a pro- 
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damation was issued by Government to the following effect : 
Whoever had studied and passed an examination in certain 
sciences and in the English language, and had received a 
certificate to that effect, was to be considered as having prior 
claims for employment in the public service. Petty appointments 
were granted on the production of certificates from the deputy 
inspectors—the very men who had hitherto been nicknamed native 
clergymen. This came as a blow to every one. Suspicion 
increased tenfold. The rumour again arose that Government 
wished to deprive the Hindustanees of all means of subsistence, 
and by impoverishing them gradually, to substitute its own 
religion in the place of theirs. ... In 1855 E. Edward, a mission¬ 
ary, issued a circular and sent it to all Government offices that all 
people should embrace one faith as there is unity everywhere. 

The laws providing for the resumption of revenue free 
lands, the last of which was Regulation 6 of 1819, were most 
obnoxious. Nothing disgusted the natives of this country more 
with the Ene:lish Government than this resumption of revenue free 
lands. Sir T. Munro and the Duke of Wellington said truly 
enough that to resume lands granted revenue free, was to set 
the whole people against us, and to make beggars of the masses. I 
cannot describe the odium and the hatred which this act brought 
on Government, or the extent to which it beggared the people. 
Many lands which had been held revenue free for centuries were 
suddenly resumed on the flimsiest pretexts. The people said that 
Government not only did nothing for them itself, but undid what 
former Governments had done. This measure altogether lost 
for the Government the confidence of its subjects. It may be said 
that, if revenue free lands were not resumed, some other source of 
income would have to be sought, or some new tax imposed to 
meet the charges of Government; so that the people would 
have still to bear the burthen. This may be so ; but the people do 
not see it. It is a remarkable fact that wherever the rebels have 
issued proclamations to deceive and reduce the people, they 
have only mentioned two things : the one, interference in matters 
of religion ; the other, the resumption of revenue free lands. 
It seems fair to infer that these were the two chief causes of 
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the public discontent. More especially was it the case with the 
Mohanamedans, on whom this grievance fell far more heavily 
than on the Hindus. 

Under former rules and in old times, the system of buy¬ 
ing and selling rights in landed property, of mortgage, and of 
transfer by gift, undoubtedly prevailed. But there was little of it, 
and what little there was, was due to the consent and wishes 
of the parties concerned. To arbitrarily compel the sale of these 
rights in satisfaction of arrears of revenue, or of debt, was a 
practice in those days unknown. Hindustanee landlords are 
particularly attached to this kind of property. The loss of 
their estates has been to them a source of the deepest annoyance. 
A landed estate in Hindustan is very like a little kingdom. It has 
always been the practice to elect one man as the head over all. 
By him matters requiring discussion are brought forward, and 
every shareholder in proportion to his holding has the power 
of speaking out his mind on the point. The cultivators and 
the Chowdries of the villages attend on such an occasion, and say 
whatever they have to say. Any matter of unusual importance is 
settled by the headmen of some of the larger villages. You have 
here, in fact, in great perfection, a miniature kingdom and Parlia¬ 
ment. These landlords were indignant at the loss of their estate, 
as a king at the loss of his empire. But the Government acted in 
utter disregard of the state of things formerly existing. Dating 
from the commencement of English rule to the present time, there 
is probably not a single village in which there have not been more 
or less transfers. In the first days of British rule, sales of landed 
property were so numerous that the whole country was turned 
upside down. To remedy this, Government passed the law which 
is called Regulation i of 1821, and appointed a Commission 
of Inquiry. This Commission, however, gave rise to a thousand 
other evils. After all, the affair was not brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and at last the Commission was abolished. I shall not 
here enter into the [question as to how Government could ensure 
the payment of the land revenue, if it gave up the practice of sales 
or its right to enforce sales as arising from the fact of the 
land being pledged for the payment of revenue. All that I now say 
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is, that whether this system of sales was the result of necessity or 
of ignorance, it has at all events had a hand in bringing on 
the rebellion. ... I will only mention here that it is open to 
grave doubt whether the land is pledged for the payment of 
revenue. The claim of the Government lies, I take it, upon the 
produce of the land, not upon the land itself. 

So, too, the practice of sale in satisfaction of debt has 
been most objectionable. Bankers and money-lenders have availed 
themselves of it to advance money to landlords, resorting to every 
kind of trickery and roguery to rob them of their property. They 
have instituted suits without end in the civil courts—some 
fraudulent, some correct enough. The consequence has been, that 
they have very generally ousted the old landlords, and insinuated 
themselves into their properties. Troubles of this kind have 
ruined landlords throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. • , . 

There is no doubt that Government were but slightly 
acquainted with the unhappy state of the people. How could 
it well be otherwise ? There was no real communication between 
the governors and the governed, no living together or near 
one another, as has always been the custom of the Mohammedans 
in countries which they subjected to their rule. Government and 
its officials have never adopted this course, without which no 
real knowledge of the people can be gained. It is, however, 
not easy to see how this can be done by the English, as they 
almost all look forward to retirement in their native land, and 
seldom settle for good amongst the natives of India. 

The people again, having no voice in the government of 
the country, could not well better their condition ; and if they did 
try to make themselves heard by means of petitions, these 
same petitions were seldom if ever attended to, and sometimes 
never even heard. 

Government, it is true, received reports from its subordinate 
officials ; but even these officials themselves were ignorant of 
the real thoughts and opinions of the people, because they had no 
means of getting at them. The behaviour of these subordinates 
as a rule, their pride, and their treatment of natives, is well 
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known. In their presence native gentlemen were afraid, and if 
they had told these officials of their want of knowledge of the 
people of their districts, they would only have been summarily 
ejected for their pains. All the amlah (readers and clerks) and 
the civil functionaries, as well as wealthy native gentlemen, 
were afraid, and consequently did nothing but flatter. 

Now Government, although in name only a Government 
subordinate to a higher Government, was in reality the real 
Government of this country, and as such it ought to have received 
the complaints and petitions of its people direct, and not, as 
it did, invariably by reports from its district officers. These 
are some of the reasons why the real feelings and ways of its 
people, why the action of new laws passed for that people, 
their working for good or for bad, for the prosperity or otherwise 
of the countrymen, were unknown, or only slightly known, to 
Government. The people were isolated, they had no champion to 
stand up for their rights and to see justice done to them, and they 
were constrained to weep in silence. . . . 

I feel it most necesssary to say that which is in my heart, and 
which I believe to be true, even at the risk of its being distasteful 
to many of the ruling race. What I am now going to treat 
of is that which, if only done in a right way, will attract even 
wild animals, causing them to love instead of to dread, and which, 
therefore, will, in a much greater degree, attract men. I cannot 
here state at length what the benefits of friendship, inter¬ 
course, and sympathy are ; but I maintain that the maintenance 
of friendly relations between the governors and the governed 
is far more necessary than between individuals : private friend¬ 
ships only affect a few, friendship and good feeling between a 
Government and its subjects affect a nation. As in private friend¬ 
ships two persons are united by the bond of a common friendship, 
so also should a Government and its people be knit together 
in like manner. The people and the Government I may liken to 
a tree, the latter being the root, and the former the growth of that 
root. As the root is, so will the tree be. What I Was such 
intimacy impossible under this Government ? Most certainly not. 
We have numerous instances in wheih foreigners and natives 
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of countries have been brought in contact with each other, and of 
their becoming friends, even when their religions and countries 
were different and widely separated. And why was this ? Just 
because they wished, and did their utmost, to become so. 
How often do we not see strifes and enmities between people 
of the same race, religion, and customs I Friendship, intercourse, 
and sympathy are therefore not wholly dependent for their 
existence merely on the givers and recipients being of the same 
religion, race, or country. 

Does not the Apostle Paul admonish us in these beautiful 
words " And the Lord make you to increase and abound 
in love one toward another, and toward all men, even as we 
do toward you " (ist Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians, iii. 12). 
And does not Jesus admonish us in these ?—" Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets " 
(Matt, vii. 12). 

These were meant to inculcate friendship and love to all men; 
and no one, no wise and thoughtful man, will say that the 
admonition is wrong, that friendship and love to our fellow-men 
are not beneficial, that their results are nil, and that they do not 
blot out much that is wicked. As yet, truth compels me to state. 
Government has not cultivated the friendship of its people, as was 
its duty to do. The Creator has instilled it into the heart of man 
and the instinct of animals, that the strong should be kind to and 
care for the weak. The father loves his child before the child 
loves him. The man tries to win the woman, not the woman the 
man. If a man of low degree try to win the esteem of one in high 
position, he is liable to be styled a flatterer and not a friend. 
It was, therefore, for Government to try and win the friendship of 
its subjects, not for the subjects to try and win that of the 
Government. If it had done so, the results would have been 
great, and the people would have rejoiced. Alas that it has not 
done so ! If Government say that what I say is untrue—that they 
have tried to cultivate friendship and have only been repaid with 
enmity —1 can only say, that if it had gone the right way to 
work, its subjects would most undoubtedly have been its friends 
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and supporters, instead of, as in many instances, rising up in arms 
against it. Now friendship is a feeling which springs from the 
heart, and which cannot be kindled by ''admonitions.** Men may 
meet on very friendly terms, but it does not therefore follow that 
they are friends in the real sense of the word—that they are 
friends at heart as well as in outward signs. This is a link, as it 
were, between hearts : a man instinctively feels that he likes 
a man or the contrary. Government has hitherto kept itself 
as isolated from the people of India as if it had been the fire 
and they the dry grass—as if it thought that, were the two 
brought in contact, the latter would be burnt up. It and its 
people were like two different sorts of stone, one white and 
the other black, which stones, too, were being daily more and more 
widely separated. Now the relations between them ought to have 
been close like those between the streaks of white and black in the 
stone called Abri, in which we see the former close alongside 
of the latter, the one blending with the other. Government was, 
of course, perfectly right in maintaining special friendly relation 
with its Christian subjects (the English), but it was at the 
same time incumbent upon it to show towards its native subjects 
that brotherly kindness which the Apostle Paul exhorts us to 
in these words, '‘And to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness charity" (2 Peter i. 7). It must be borne 
in mind that the blood of the Mohammedan conquerors and that 
of the people of the country was not the same ; that their 
faith was not the same ; their manners and customs not the same ; 
that in their hearts the people did not like them ; and that 
at first there was little or no amalgamation of the two. What, 
then, was the secret of their becoming friends ? Let us glance at 
the former Indian dynasties. First came that of the Mohammedan 
conquerors. In the reign of the Turks and Pathans, there was no 
intercourse between the conquerors and the conquered until 
the Government of the former was made firm and easy. A feeling 
of cordiality was first established in the reign of the Mogul 
Emperor, Akbar I., and continued till the reign of Shah Jehan. 
No doubt, owing to many defects in the system of Govern¬ 
ment, the people were subjected to many evils; but these were 
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lightened by the feelings just mentioned. This feeling unfor- 
tunately ceased during the reign of Alumgeer, a.d. 1779, when, 
owing to the rebellion of several Hindus of note, such as Sewajee, 
the Mahratta, &c., Alumgeer vowed vengeance against them 
all, and sent orders to all his lieutenants to treat them with 
rigour and harshness, and to exempt none from paying tribute. 
The injury and disaffection which therefore ensued are well 
known. Now the English Government has been in existence 
upwards of a century, and up to the present hour has not secured 
the affections of the people. 

One great source of the stability of a Government is undoubt¬ 
edly the treating of its subjects with honour, and thus gaining 
their affections- Though a man’s income be but small, treat him 
with honour, and he is far more gratified than if he were pre¬ 
sented with three or four times the amount and be treated 
with contempt. Contempt is an ineradicable wrong. Being 
treated contemptuously sinks deep into a man’s heart, and 
although uninjured by the same as to his worldly goods, he 
still becomes an enemy. The wound rankles deep, and cannot be 
healed ; that given by a sword can be healed, but that inflicted 
by a contemptuous word can not. The results of kindness are 
different : an enemy even, if treated courteously, becomes a 
friend ; friends by friendly intercourse become greater friends, 
and strangers if treated in a friendly manner are no longer 
strangers. By kindness we make the brute creatures our willing 
slaves ; how much more then would such treatment cement the 
bonds between a Government and its people ? Now in the first 
years of the British rule in India the people were heartily in 
favour of it. This good feeling the Government has now forfeited, 
and the natives very generally say that they are treated with 
contempt. A native gentleman is, in the eyes of any petty 
offlcial, as much lower than that ofi&cial as that same official 
esteems himself lower than a duke. The opinion of many of these 
officials is that no native can be a gentleman. . . . 

Owing to the paucity of the European element, the people of 
India only stood in awe of the sepoys, who thus became puffed up 
with pride, and thought there were none like them in the world. 
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They looked upon the European portion of the army as a myth, 
and thought that the many victories which the English had 
gained were gained entirely by their own prowess. A common say¬ 
ing of theirs was, that they had enabled the English to conquer 
Hindustan from Burmah to Cabul. This pride of the sepoys was 
most marked after the Pan jab was conquered. So far had it 
gone, that they made objections to anything which they did 
not like, and I believe even remonstrated when ordered to march 
consequent on the yearly reliefs. It was precisely at this time, 
when the army was imbued with this feeling of pride, and the 
knowledge or rather conjecture that Government would grant 
anything they stood out for, that the new cartridges were issued 
--cartridges which they really believed were made up with fat, 
and the using of which would destroy their caste. They refused to 
bite them. When the regiment at Barrackpore was disbanded, and 
the general order announcing the same was read out to each 
regiment, the deepest grief was felt throughout the army. They 
thought that the refusal to bite the cartridges, the biting of which 
would have destroyed their caste, was no crime at all ; that 
the men of the disbanded regiment were not in the least to blame, 
and that their disbandment was an act utterly devoid of justice 
on the part of Government. The whole army deeply regretted 
ever having had anything to do with Government. They felt that 
they had shed their blood in its cause, and conquered many 
countries for it; that in return it wished to take away their caste, 
and had dismissed those who had justly stood out for their rights. 
There was, however, no open rebellion just then, as they had only 
been disbanded and had not been treated with greater severity ; 
but, partly from feeling certain that the cartridges were mixed 
with fat, partly from grief at seeing their comrades disbanded 
at Barrackpore, and still more by reason of their pride, arrogance, 
and vanity, the whole army was determined, come what might, 
not to bite the cartridges. 

Correspondence was undoubtedly actively carried on in the 
army after the events at Barrackpore, and messages were sent 
telling the men not to bite the cartridges. Up to this time there 
was a strong feeling of indignation and irritation in the army. 
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but, in my opinion, there was no intention of rebelling. 

The fatal month of May 1857 was now at hand, in which the 
army was punished in a manner which thinking men know 
to have been most wrong and most inopportune. The anger which 
the news of this punishment created in the minds of the sepoys 
was intense. The prisoners, on seeing their hands and feet 
manacled, looked at their medals and wept. They remembered 
^^^eir services, and thought how they had been recompensed ; and 
their pride, which, as I have before said, was the feeling of the 
whole army, caused them to feel the degradation all the more 
keenly. Then the rest of the troops at Meerut were fully 
persuaded that they would either be compelled to bite the 
cartridges or undergo the same punishment. This rage and 
grief led to the fearful events of the loth of May, which events are 
unparalleled in the annals of history. After committing them¬ 
selves thus, the mutineers had no choice left but to continue 
in their career of rebellion. 

above reproduced from U.-CoL G. F. I. Graham^ The Life 
and work of Syed Ahmed Khan, {William Blackwood & Sons, 
London, 1885), pp. 32 - 57 -] 
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